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ESTABLISHED 1856 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 


American and Colonial Librarp Agency. 


English and Foreign New and Second-hand, Rare and Out-of-Print Books, 
Government Publications, Magazines, Periodicals, Continuations, 4&c., 
Publishers’, Second-hand, and Auction Catalogues mailed to Customers 
when desired. Bookbinding of highest grade at strictly competitive prices. 


AUCTIONS ATTENDED 


We are essentially the Agents for the “busy man,” and have built up 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 


PROMPTNESS, ECONOMY, 
EFFICIENCY, and STRAIGHT DEALING 


Proved by the retention of a large clientele for over 
Half-a-Century, 


And a constantly increasing Business. 


We minimise your time and trouble, and bring intelligence to bear upon 
your requirements. We are in touch with the principal old Booksellers 
of Europe, and have special facilities for completing sets and obtaining 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


Various periods of Parliamentary Papers and Hansards in stock. 
Single books despatched by return mail, large consignments by quickest 
and cheapest route. Small orders by periodical combined shipments 
reducing cost of freight toa minimum. We clear at the customs and 
the goods are expressed to your door without trouble. 


We want to do business with you, and we know we can 
make it worth your while to do business with us. 


Estimates and terms per return. Correspondence invited on all Library topics. 
Scarce items searched for and reported upon free of charge. Accounts 
rendered in British or U. S. Currency as desired. 

Let us have your list of desiderata. 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 


14, GRAPE STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 16, BEAVER STREET. 
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Chivers ’ Hew Reintorced Binding 


“SINCE our circular sent in the summer of 1911, we have filled orders for thou- 
- sands of books reinforced with Chivers’ sewing and replaced in the publishers’ 

: covers, We now can offer Public Libraries a great advantage over what can 
be obtained elsewhere, or what we have hitherto been able to offer them ourselves: 


WE CAN NOW FURNISH AT NET PUBLISHED 


PRICES 
: Yew Yet Rooks Sewed in Chivers’ Patent Sewing, and 
Recased in the Publishers’ Covers 
Chivers’ Reinforced Chivers’ Niger 
Publishers’ Covers Leather Binding 
Looks published at $1 oo net, can be so supplied at $1.05 $1.30 
1.35 “ 1.35 1.60 
“ “ 2.00 “ 1.g0 2.30 


Librarians will find great profit in buying thetr new net books reinforced, 
on these terms. 

These books can be supplied much quicker than books bound in leather from 
the sheets. When the covers of these net books (bought at net prices) are worn 
out, the books may be re-covered, du/ they wil/ not need to be resewn. 

If they are sent to us for rebinding, we will dothem at a reduction of 15c. per 


book. 
A book which would ordinarily cost 50c. we will rebind for 35c. 


“ “ase 30% 

Libraries at a great distance from New York could thus, if they preferred, have 
the rebinding done locally at a reduced cost because of the permanence of Chivers’ 
sewing. 

Libraries which fave their own binderées will also reap the same advantage. 

Books which librarians are not desirous of having in publishers’ binding will be 
of greater profit bought in our Niger or Pigskin leather bindings first. This holds 
good for all popular replacements, and books over one year old.4 

When ordering new net books in Chivers’ Reinforced Sewing and in the 
Publishers’ covers (at these net prices), it would be well to order any replacements 
required, together with a selection of books culled from the special lists we issue, 
In this way a larger consignment is despatched at a lower cost for freight. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE, - - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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LIBRARY FILING CABINETS 


FOR 
Photographs, Extracts, Clippings, Letters, Etc. 


The principle of Vertical Filing is identical with that 
of the Card Index method of cataloguing. 

It affords the same advantages of indexing and classi- 
fying articles and illustrations relating to current events 


so that they are as easily found as are the names of 
authors and titles of books in the library card file. 


Globe=Wernicke 


Vertical Filing Cabinets, made in Wood and Steel, are 
particularly adapted to libraries, being fitted with 
frictionless, roller-bearing files, built to stand constant 
service. 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE ON 

CABINETS AND SUPPLIES 

FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, JUST ISSUED 


STANDARDIZED STYLES AND FINISHES THAT Ci BE DUPLICATED AT ANY 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


Ememnatt 


Branch Stores: 
New York, 850-282 Broadway Chicade, So. Wabash Avenue 
Boston, 91-08 Federal Street Woushington 12 Fst.. N. W 
Philadelphia, 1012-101, Chestnut Street Cincinnati, 123-180 Fourth Avenue, leaat 
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Our BULL DOG BINDER was the sensa- 
Gay tion at the Ottawa Conference. It was con- 


ceded to be the most practical binder on 
the market. Do you want to know 
about it? Then use the corner card 


Send me 
witnout expense, 
vour ‘“‘Story of a 


sull Dog.” 
to-day. 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 


) fe S We supply all the things we told you about in eur “Ottawa 
«Pome. Have you seen it? Some folks lafed right out, 
others snickercda—arflerence in folks. 


The O'CONNOR REINFORCEMENT can be applied to 
the books of all publishers whether purchased from us or 


from others. 
- The LIBRARY FURNITURE we build is perfect in every 


detail ; the prices are low. 


The A. L. B. MAGAZINE BINDER is still the simplest 


and cheapest binder on the market; no screws, clamps or 


jim-cracks to get out of order; just a solid strong binder 
for a solid round dollar. 


We do BINDING and REBINDING in that different way, 


at the same interesting prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SUPPLY 
3917 LANCASTER AVENUE, -  - - PHILADELPHIA 


Bae usefulness of your library can le greatly eased by the use of the 
Underwood Stere: opic ‘Travel 1 s which are ely used in Public 


Library work. ‘They divert f “light eadi to books of trave 
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Tours sent to libraries for examination. Write to-day tor explan- 
atory pamphlet. 

Also finest lantern slides, made in our own works, turnished from 
more than 200,000 original negatives trom all parts of the world. 
Let us tell you about our lanterns. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, : 12 and 14 West 37th Street, New York City 


( UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 

orders from public libraries are unexcelled, Our 
location in the publishing center of the COUNTEY en 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 


Qe tor an to show pvrou how we 
ean fill orders 


or (notations Receive pit ihe 


The Baker @ Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 East 17th St. NEW YORK CITY Union Square, North 
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THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES L. BOWMAN, Pres. and M’g’r. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884 


fr IK over a quarter century The Union Library Assoctation has been a most important factor in 


Library Building in America. During the past decade it has given special attention to Publi 


Lthraries, so that at the present time there is hardly a Library in the United States whose Librarian 


is mot in touch with us, and who does not know that we offer more good Library Books and Kemain- 
gain prices than any other book-selling establishment in the United States. Our largest 
business is, however, in Current and Standard Library Books. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


All Books in Print. Our prices being lower on the average than those of any other 
bock.selling establishment. 

Library Remainders, both American and British. 

Standard Library Sets. Subscription Books. Rare Books. 


OUR FACILITIES 


We have one of the best equipped book-selling establishments in New York City. Our 
service is prompt both as to shipments and reports, and all correspondence receives immediate 
and careful attention. 


ders athar 


Bargain Catalog No. 9% containing thousands of titles of good library books at bar- 
gain prices sent free to any Librarian for the asking. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Brunswick Building 225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 

H | G G | NS’ { PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 

VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


cr 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THe Ottawa conference was a_ thorough 
success. It brought together more than 600 
library people from this side of the border to 
meet more than 100 librarians, trustees and 
others interested in library development in 
Canada. The attendance, approximately 750, 
made the conference third in numbers, follow- 
ing those at Narragansett Pier and Magnolia. 
it was lamented on the part of those from 
the states that the modesty of Canadian libra- 
rians combined with the largeness of attend- 
ance to limit the personal acquaintanceship 
between those on the two sides of the border. 
But there was large emphasis on the fact that 
the conference was that of the American 
Library Association, and that the word 
“American” was comprehensive of both Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. The meeting was a 
practical example of “reciprocity,” which was 
not without its effect, though the unfortunate 
utterances of President Taft and others had 
sealed the fate of political reciprocity. Those 
who wished that the political division line 
between the two peoples might be as impalpa- 
ble as the physical line is invisible, endeav- 
ored to make it clear that they did not desire 
that either nation should be an annex or ad- 
junct to the other, but that they should re- 
main sister nations, vying with each other in 
the conquest of nature and for the welfare 
of man. 


THE general aim of the conference, as pre- 
sented by President Elmendorf, was to im- 
press the importance of the personality of the 
librarian, and particularly of the library 
assistant, in dealing with the public as indi- 
viduals rather than as a body. While the 
generality of aim made some of the papers 
vague, if not trite, and perhaps produced a 
lack of relation between the substance of the 
paper and its title, it resulted, nevertheless, 
in a tone of uplift which cannot but have its 
wholesome effect. Even in the discussion of 
the question of cost in the Institute meeting, 
wholesome protest was made that in endeav 
formulate or tabulate results, there 
was one greatest of all, that could 
not be measured—the spiritual result of a 
book and of books on the individual life. It 
this feeling 


oring t 
result, 


was the general recognition of 


oO. 8 


that made Dr. Robertson's two addresses so 
vitally acceptable to his appreciative audiences 
The special and section sessions, as for in- 
stance the round-table on the public 


ments bill, did on the other hand a good deal 


docu 


of careful detail work, so that the conference 
was, on the whole, fairly balanced. 


Pusuicity for libraries was the other topic 
which received much general attention, and 
the suggestions as to include 
paid advertising in the daily press and a 
salaried “publicity man” for the A. L. A. 
It was said that large classes of the com- 
munity, and these among the most important, 
scarcely knew of the existence of the public 
library, and were thoroughly ignorant of its 
wide and useful practical functions. It is true 
that to a large number of business men the 
library represents a building, resorted to by 
women and children, rather than a working 
collection of books of use to the business 
man, the professional man and the working 
classes. This is not true in many cities, to 
be sure, but there is general truth in the feel- 
ing that even here the library does not reach 
all it should, and therefore fails of the prac- 
tical support it should have. Miss Kelso em- 
phasized the thought that the responsible li- 
brarian should spend more than half the time 
without rather than within the library, mean- 
ing that the library should be developed in its 
external relations by personal touch of the 
librarian with the several and inter- 
ests of the community. Though this line of 
criticism is perhaps overdrawn, and some of 


went so tar 


classes 


the remedies proposed savor too much of com- 
mercialism, libraries have much to learn in 
this direction, and the discussions at Ottawa 
should be fruitful of good results. 


One of the most interesting features of the 
Ottawa meeting was the large attendance of 
trustees, particularly from Canada. Over the 
border, the trustee has been quite as impor- 
as the librarian in developing the public 
and there has indeed been some ques 


tant 
library, 
tion whether the librarian, as such, had not 
been too much subordinated by this fact. The 
for here trus 


‘ontrary is true in the states, 


tees are apt to confine themselves to the fin- 
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ances of the library and not even support the 
librarian as they should by informing them- 
selves of the practical work and giving it the 
their well-informed support. <A 
inert unre- 


strength of 
which is and 
than a board which 
is meddlesome in But a real 
active board is thoroughly a help to the libra- 
rian, and one of the best things a librarian 
can do is to induce a large attendance of 
trustees at the of the 
A. L. A., and particularly at the meetings of 
the trustees’ which held at Ottawa 
the best session since its organization. 


board of trustees 


sponsive is “less worse” 


its activity. 


annual conference 


section, 


Tue exercises of Dominion Day, the Cana- 
dian national holiday, were striking and in- 
teresting throughout, and gave a special op- 
portunity for international recognition of 
Canadian unity, nationality and aim. It 
to be regretted that, in their modesty, our 
Canadian hosts had failed to put forward any 
statement as to the present literary produc- 
tivity of Canada in relation to the libraries. 
The interpolated paper of Sir James Grant 
dealt mostly with early French literature, and 
stopped short at English works. 
Among the exhibits was an interesting catalog 
of Canadiana, prepared by McClelland & Good- 
child, and a card catalog of Canadiana, espe 
cially prepared by the Librarie Beauchemin, 


was 


present 


and other bibliographical material, all of 
which should be of value in libraries on this 
side of the border. But it would not have 


been out of place to remind librarians how 
much popular literature now comes from Can- 
ada or from writers of Canadian birth. Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Charles G. D. Roberts, Grant 
Allen, Robert Barr, Lucy M. Montgomery, 
are but a few of the names in fiction whose 
books should be put to the credit of Canada, 
while the poetical work of A. Lampman and 
the pictures in verse of the French habitants, 
drawn by the late W. H. Drummond, of 
which the conference had pleasant taste on 
of Dominion Day, show what 
Canada may achieve in poetry. After this 
the the 
states should take special pains to acquaint 
their constituents with Canadian literature as 


the evening 


visit te sister nation, librarians in 


such 

CANADIAN hospitality proved adequate and 
delightful in the highest degree. The Gov- 
prevented from personal at- 
the illness of the Duchess of 


ernor-General, 
tendance by 
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ernment 


Connaught, sent felicitations; the gov 


of Canada, represented by Premier Borden 
and his associates of the Conservative 
did everything that could be don 
good offices were complemented by the pres 
ence and address on Dominion Day of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the most honored and pic- 
turesque figure among Canadian Liberals; the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario and 
municipal authorities of Ottawa, Montreal, 


Quebec and Toronto all did their best in cor 


Party, 


ang then 


the 


dial welcome. Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee, whose 
initiative and admirable efficiency brought 
about most of this codperation, and whose 


promotion from the library field to a higher 
post did not lessen his enthusiasm, 
seconded by other private citizens, particu 


larly by Dr. James W. Robertson and Consul- 


Was ably 


General Foster. Mr. Gould, as personal host 
throughout the post-conference trip, won unt 
versal praise, which his abounding good na- 
ture and unflagging industry and _ patience 


warranted. Dr. Locke, at Toronto, was re- 
sponsible for one of the pleasantest episodes 
of the conference journey, though this was 
enjoyed only by those coming via Chicago. 
All told, Canadian hospitality vied with the 
California hospitality of last year, and 
as thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed. 


Vas 


Mucu of the success of the conference and 
due also to the 


its travel arrangements was 
officials and committees of the A. L. A. itself. 
The general arrangements, handled from 


the headquarters office, through Secretary Ut- 
ley, worked out well in every respect, and he 
handled the infinite detail of the crowded day- 
with equal effectiveness 
chair 


at Ottawa and pa- 
To Mr. Faxon, as the perm 
man of the committee for trave! arr 
the 
past, owed large indebtedness, and his 
friends said a glad, though regretful, good-by 
to him as he sailed for some months’ business 
stay in London, which will give him change of 
work and, incidentally, vacation. Mr. Charles 
H. Brown, having in charge travel arrange 
ments New York, is entitled t 


tional credit, because he self-sacrificingly went 


tience. 
ngements, 
year, as for many 


Association this years 


many 


from addi- 
with the party as far as Saratoga, though he 
did not participate in the conference. Mr. J 
F. Phelan, of the Chicago Public Library, car- 
ried through the western arrangements admir 
ably, and it is difficult to say how the 
labors of these three added to the comfort and 
the pleasure of those coming to the conference 


much 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, “A LEAVEN’D AND PREPARED CHOICE”: ADDRESS 


OF THE PRESIDENT, 


OTTAWA 


By Mrs. H. L. E-LMenporr, 


LAst that the 


party from the states had stopped on the 


evening's jesting pretense 
bor- 
der and removed the boundary line to bring 
them into the very Canadian 
capital, was not quite all a jest. The 


itself a 


it with here, 
\mer- 
ican Library Association is 
that, though the 


clearly defines the 


witness 
boundary line firmly and 
limits of rule of the two 
countries, in some great and essential things, 
some 
“Glories of our blood and state,” 

it need not, it does not, even divide, stil] less 
alienate, the two peoples. 

It is one of the worthiest, most auspicious, 
foundations of the Library Asso- 
ciation that it is and has ever been continental 


American 


not national in its sympathy and membership 
Within its circle “all who profess and call 
themselves” 
best thought and their best endeavor for this 
important public service. 


English-speaking may wnite their 


There are many fundamental library prin- 
ciples that are common to both countries, and 
your program committee has intended to ar- 
range the take 
account of these, leaving to other and minor 


program and discussions to 
meetings such things as are national or local 
in their bearing. The committee has wished 
to transcend all division by boundary lines. 
By so much the jest was fact. 

The attempt has been made to stand away 
from detail of all sorts, so far that it may be 
possible to see the library world as “a world” 
indeed, “a whole of parts,” as a system of 
members, each member distinct, yet, by virtue 
of the very peculiarities which constitute its 
distinctness, contributing to the unity of the 
whole 

We shall fail to see the library world thus, 
as a world, as a whole, unless, amid the mass 
of facts, of experiences, of needs, of adapta- 
tions involved, we can finally discern and seize 
upon the true center, the truly dominant thing 
the true center as the 


If we could once see 


center. and the mass of detail taking ordered 
ai session, } 


Read at the first gene 


\MERICAN 
CONFERENCE, 


Vice-Librarian. Buffali 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


Public Library 


place about it; if we could once perceive the 


and lesser 
rule, then, 
obvious things ever before our eyes, 


should surely rule 


due subjecti » that 
iro he 


familiar, by that very familiarity 


ana only t 


made difficult to apprehend, the library might 


all at once appeal as an entity, as a clear con- 


eptior So the forest becomes visible to the 


artists eyes, the forest, formed of trees, but 


never really seen until all at once in the vision 


of the forest the trees are lost to sight. 


Some modes of thought, some phrases of 


expression which have been used are those 


which the philosopher has weighed and clari- 


fied for his own carefully measured state- 


ments. Do not smile at my temerity, and, on 
the other hand, do not be in the least alarmed. 
| ventured but a little way, and you will not 
be called to go far into the philosopher's coun 
try under my lead. Even if one be no swim- 
mer, it is an experience to venture out, with 
foothold 

into a 


would 


careful balance, feeling for secure 


upon the solid bed, even a little way 


mighty stream whose ful] mid-current 


sweep over one’s head. One gets, out of even 
so limited an adventure, a sense of the sweep 
of the river, feels the embrace and pull of the 
current, stoops to drink a little of the clear, 
bright, deep waters, ever thereafter to thirst 
for deeper draughts and to long for strength 
and mastery to plunge into and breast the 
full stream 

find 
thoughts and ordered and lucid statement for 
them, I certain 
books, 
my full reading. I shall not further acknow 


In trying to warrant for my own 


have sought and consulted 


and some of them were too hard for 
ledge my debt now, but, once more departing 
from precedent, [ shall list them for print at 
the end of the address 

In the wish to find the center or dominant 


of the library world, it would be presumptu 


dogmatize and say, “Lo, here! 
“Behold! this is the 


mstitu 


us for me t 
is the int,” or, 
the very name of 


are talking abou 


: 
¥ 
ol 
pring the 
tion which we Ht, there are two oe 
pice 
: 
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elements joined—public and library—and it 
seems quite obviously proper to try the first 
as the center 

Perhaps the application which follows might 
repel some as narrow, as exclusive of any but 
a single type of libraries. The principle itself 
may, however, be made to apply to the entire 
library world by recognizing as “public” all 
libraries which are not private, and by defin- 
ing public anew as applied to each group or 
type of libraries, always letting it include all 
those individuals for whose use and pleasure 
the library is maintained. 

What does “public” signify in Canada and 
the United States? What but all the people 
of these two great experiments in democratic 
society? Pray, note that I say society, not 
government. An excursion into discussion 
of the latter might involve dabbling in the 
stream of politics, which would threaten dan- 
gers far more imminent, for me, than philos- 
ophy promised. To consider democratic society 
for a few moments very simply is a less haz- 
ardous matter 

What is any society but “a world” again, a 
whole, in which the great thing that matters 
is the level and fullness of mind that is 
reached througl: the diversities of complete 
development and perfection of the individual 
members which compose it? 

The level of value and happiness for the 
whole can only be raised by raising the con- 
dition of the individuals and, on the other 
hand, that individuality is the most complete, 
of most real, felt value to itself, which con- 
tributes to the perfection of the whole, be- 
cause it is only thus that the individual is 
conscious of having done his utmost. 

Why try to say it again, when the philos- 
opher has said it so exactly? 

“What a man really cares about—so it 
seems to me—may be described as making the 
most of the trust he has received. He does 
not value himself as a detached and purely 
self-identical subject. He values himself as 
the inheritor of the gifts and surroundings 
which are focussed in him, and which it is 
his business to raise to their highest power. 
The attitude of a true noble, one in whom 
noblesse oblige, is a simple example of what, 
mutatis mutandis, all men feel. The man is 
a representative, a trustee for the world of 
certain powers and circumstances. And _ this 
cannot fail to be so. For suffering and priva- 
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tien are also opportunities. The question for 
him is how much he can make of them. This 
is the simple and primary point of view, and 
also, in the main, the true and fundamental 
one. It is not the bare personality or the 
separate destiny that occupies a healthy mind. 
It is the thing to be done, known and felt; 
in a word, the completeness of experience, his 
contribution to it, and his participation in it. 

“At every point the web of experience is 
continuous; he cannot distinguish his part 
from that of others, and the more he realizes 
the continuity the less he cares about the sepa- 
rateness of the contribution to it. . . It is im- 
possible to overrate the codperative element 
in experience.” 

Does it not appear, then, that the highest 
possible service to the public is service to the 
individual, in giving to the individual stimu- 
lus and opportunity for the fullest, most di- 
verse, most perfect development, creating thus 
a world the more enriched, the more unified, 
in that each of its members has rich powers, 
functions and experience of his own? 

But the crux is to come. A people, a soci- 
ety, is made up of individuals of diverse 
tastes and powers, but it includes very many 
who are far short of being fully alive to the 
powers which they may possess. If the span 
of such lives passes thus, if no stimulus, no 
illumination reaches them, life will be unin- 
spired, unfruitful of much service, or much 
joy. It will not be life at its full, nor “the 
soul at its highest stretch.” 

It is not always afar from our own doors 
that such things happen. President Eliot 
says: “Do we not all know many people who 
seem to live in a mental vacuum—to whom, 
indeed, we have great difficulty in attributing 
immortality, because they have so little life 
except that of the body?” 

From such conditions not only individuals, 
but all society suffers. As a spot of unnour- 
ished, inactive tissue in a human body is a 
host ready to receive any one of many forms 
of disease, so in the body politic individuals 
not fulfilling their utmost best are soil made 
ready for all manner of social and political ills 

The time may come when society will rec- 
ognize that many social and political ills are 
partly its own neglect, and call not for more 
restrictions, for more stringent laws and se- 
verer sentences, but rather for more carefully 
and universally given opportunity 
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Listen once more to the philosopher: 
“The more highly differentiated the 

viduals composing a society, the more com- 

plete becomes the social bond between them. 

A man who feels that he is rendering to the 

community a service at once indispensable and 

only to be performed by himself, will have 
come near to fulfilling his part in the highest 
attainable scheme of social harmony.” 

lf this be true, then there seems clear war- 
rant for saying that the community, for its 
own sake, has a vital interest in trying to 
secure for each individual the most effective 
opportunity not only for discovering what his 
distinct contribution may be, but also for de- 


indi- 


veloping his power to render that contribution 
most completely. 

Does the community anywhere concern it- 
self to give such opportunities? Democratic 
society has recognized its necessity to give 
a certain amount of knowledge and training 
by means of its schools. It is beginning to 
make the experiment of giving a_ certain 
amount of skill to earn a livelihood. This 
teaching is done in classes, and a class is 
made up of individuals of similar knowledge 
and attainments, and to them is given general 
and identical information which tends to pro- 
duce like results. The community has need 
for unlikeness, for individuals who can ren- 
der unique service. 

The community can never decide what the 
special individual aptitude may be. No living 
soul can discover for another. The “power 
to become” is innate and must make its own 
response to the stimulus which is capable of 
affecting it. 

It is true that the universe is a great bat- 


tery, incessantly sending an infinity of calls 


of infinitely varied messages. But the receiv- 
ing operator may be asleep; he may never 
come within range. The universe is very 
wide. The range of experience of all is nar- 
row, of some pitifully narrow. 

Because of lack of opportunity to see, to do, 
to know, to feel, it is not exaggeration to say 
that multitudes live a half-alive existence, 
never useful to their possible limit, never 
happy to their full, for happiness is “felt per- 
fection.” 

From the beginning of time, some men have 
received their messages, found their work, 
given their service, lived life to the full and 
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The record of these 
man’s 


laid it down with a will 
accomplishments, of 
find himself, has been writ 
and that record 1s litera- 


men and their 
great adventure t 
ten by many hands, 
ture 


Arnold says Lo 


world we 


know ourselves and the 
end, to 


said 


have, means to this 
know the best that has been thought or 
“Literature 
everything written or printed in a book 

The 
collection of books, but it is something 


as a 


in the world,’ and may mean 


library is the reservoir of literat 


It comes to have identity, a selt of its 
of all its books, 
the fusing of the whole under the vital 
of the minds that gather and order it, it be- 
comes, in the Shakespearian phrase embodied 
in my title, “A leaven’d and prepared choice.” 

The library is the one place where time and 
It is the microcosm 


beyond the sum when, by 


pow er 


space are set at naught 
of the universe. 

Here all the wonders of nature are flashed 
back from the mirrors of eyes that have be- 
held them. 

Here India, and the Arcty 
the sea are as close at hand as Niagara 
Gnotto s 


and the isles of 


Here Archimedes’ lever, circle, 


Newton's apple, Palissy’s furnace, Jacquard’s 
Watt's tea-kettle, Franklin's kite, 


with the last Marconi 


loom, Jamie 
are cheek by 
gram. 

Here the fate of 


Gordon, is as clear to read 


jow] 


\ristides, of Columbus, of 
is the doings of 
yesterday in Chicago 

The record of what happened at 
mopyle, at Lucknow, at the Alamo, receives 
beside it the tale of the courage that rose as 
the “Titanic” sank. 

What Buddha 
taught answers the cry 
doubt and pain to-day. 

The library is the great whispering gallery 
of noble deeds and, catching a whisper, 

“The youth replies, I can,” 
and goes forth. 

The library is haunted with 
beauty that Plato, that Michael Angelo, that 
Shelley saw—the youth exclaims, “I see!” and 
follows his lure. 

Here Clotho sits twirling her “thread-run- 
ning spindle,” and the youth, catching the 
whither the fateful thread 


Cher- 


and Jesus 


strengthens the 


and Socrates 
and 


heart of 


visions of 


clue, fares forth 


leads. 
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The library is almost never the goal, but 
to many it may be the starting-point whence 
they go forth “to strength and endeavor, love 
and sacrifice, the making and achievement of 
souls.” 

The public for whom the library exists has 
little comprehension of its 
power. How shall such publicity as will give 
this knowledge of it be given? 

The public for 


conception or 


whom the library exists 
gives it support insufficient for the task it 
should perform. If the library commanded 
respect, would it not receive funds? 

Such publicity should make clear the larger 
aspects of the library's service, showing that 
as the life of any society is “an indivisible in- 
heritance,” and the welfare of all made or 
marred by the condition and service of each 
one, therefore the library should be equipped 
to be universal in its appeal and service, a 
public necessity for individual use. 

Books are the treasure to be gathered for 
its work. What shall be the principles of 
buying? How create the “leaven’d and pre- 
paréd choice”? 

Books are the medium of appeal, the stuff 
of human knowledge, experience and wisdom 
stored by means of the printed leaf. The ex- 
tent to which each individual shares in the 
stored treasure of the race-mind is, in its 
sum, the measure of public safety and happi- 
How 
and 


ness and the starting-point for service. 
known the attraction 
stored power of books? 


Every individual must choose his own path. 


show, how make 


How leave him free to choose in a wide 
field ? 

Service, but not authority, must be at hand 
What shal] be the tests of fitness for such 
service ? 

The staff fit for such service must be of 


rare material and quality. The members of 
the staff are instruments of the highest elabo- 
ration delicate adjustment. The 
requisite quality of service can only be ren- 
dered under fit conditions. It is not a matter 
of knowledge, conscience and will solely; it 
is a matter of these things plus insight, sym- 
pathy and response. Exhaustion, or an ap- 
proach to it, discouragement from lack of ap- 
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preciation are like a ground-wire for loss of 
Body, mind and spirit are all involved 
in this service. How conserve their strength, 
well-being and joy? 

Unskilled people cannot render fit service 
What are the things that matter in training? 
How far can training be effective? 

These are the subjects that your program 
committee has thought it might interest all 
to consider. Certain leaders will discuss them, 
each according to his own will and way. In 
their wisdom and in that of the discussions 
with which you will follow them, will lie all 
the value of this conference. 


power. 
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By Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress 


Our acknowledgments as visitors having 
now been made by the highest authority 
among us, it is not for the purpose of merely 
enlarging them that I am assigned a place 
upon the program. It is rather, | understand, 
with the view to an expression in behalf of 
the community of interest represented by this 
gathering as a whole; and some definition as 
to what we are, what we aim at, and wherein, 
if at all, we differ from our predecessors 

Our aim is in terms a simple one. It is to 
bring a book to a reader, to lead a reader to a 
book. The task may indeed vary in propor- 
tion as the book is obvious or obscure, the 
reader expert or a novice, so that our services 
may be as the shortest distance between two 
simple points, or as the readiest point between 
two distances. But its main and ultimate end 
is the same 

And it remains so in spite of organization 
grown elaborate, apparatus and mechanism 
grown complex. For the organization is mere 
ly to respond to a larger and more varied de- 
mand, and with a view to a more ample and 
diversified response. - 

What, then, is the difference between the 
library of to-day and the library of a few cen- 
turies—a single century—ago? Is it merely in 
the development of this organization, the in- 
troduction of this apparatus and mechanism? 
Is it to such matters that our efforts are di- 
rected? Is it they which require incessant 
gatherings, such as this, for explanation, ex- 
ploitation and discussion, and the innumerable 
reams of written contribution in our profes- 
sional journals? They are indeed accountable 
for a large percentage of it; but back of them, 
beneath them, is a change which is fundamen 
tal, a change in attitude which is essential, as 
no mere form or method can be. It consists 
in the birth and development—not, indeed, of 
a new characteristic in either hook or reader, 
or the discovery of new potencies in the one 
or of new sensibilities in the other—but of a 
new sense of responsibility on the part of the 
library in the utilization of the one for the 
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benefit of the other. It is an incident of 
democracy. 

Now, as far as democracy means the partict- 
pation of the community as a whole im the 
conduct of its affairs, the form of it has ex- 
isted with us in the United States for genera- 
tions, and the substance of it has existed 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon world. But de- 
mocracy ought to mean something more: it 
ought to mean the participation of every in- 
dividual in its opportunities. And a constitu- 
tion of society which still left the resources 
for power and intellectual direction in the 
hands of the few was in effect an aristocracy, 
and no complete democracy 

Among these resources a chief is education 
And the practical monopoly of education—and 
of books as an element in it—meant a monop- 
oly of influences also—a monopoly which sur 
vived after limitations of caste were removed 
and the opportunities for wealth became wide- 
ly diffused. Against it the free public school, 
the easily available college, the cheaply pro 
curable newspaper and magazine, and the free 
public library fought and are fighting their 
fight in the interest of the prerogative of the 
individual, in the endeavor to equip him as an 
independent and co-equal unit, so that the ac- 
tual constitution of society shall accord with 
its political form, and, indeed, assure the effi- 
ciency and the permanence of the form 

So, having provided for the mass, the inter- 
est has of late centered upon the individual 

Meantime, with the evolution from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, the individual him- 
self has become more and more diversified in 
trait, aptitude and need; so that the treatment 
of him by the agencies acting for the com- 
munity as a whole has also had to become 
varied. Not merely that, but pursuing its re 
<ponsibilities, to become affirmative, where 
before, so far as it existed, it was merely re- 
sponsive 

Now, the service of school and college fur- 
nishing definite instruction and perhaps train- 
ing to an organized body of youth, within a 
limited age and under control, can be reason- 
ably systematized and standardized Aut the 
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library is to furnish not merely education, but 
enlightenment, and even culture, to the com- 
munity at large—without respect to age, and 
without subordination to control. It cannot 
impose, it does not control. It may recom- 
mend, but it cannot direct. It must respond 
to a need voluntarily expressed; but its duty 
is held to go further: it must remind that the 
need exists—it must even inspire the need, 
that is to say, the consciousness of it. In this 
way it is engaged in creating the very demand 
which later it seeks to satisfy. 

Now, this duty upon it accounts for the 
prodigious energy in the effort itself, and the 
activity and range of the discussion, which are 
the characteristics of the modern library 
movement, particularly in English-speaking 
America. It accounts for the incessant repe- 
tition of explanation, of exhortation, of re- 
cited experience, which give to a present-day 
libraray conference something of the aspect of 
a revival meeting. 

To librarians of the older school, these are 
somewhat distasteful ; to librarians of the more 
modern school, al-eady convinced and experi- 
enced, they may be tedious; but they seem 
necessary still for the enlightenment and en- 
couragement of others newly entering upon the 
problem, of a public not yet fully familiar with 
the relation of it to their own welfare, and to 
the helpful solution of local problems, where 
the idea meets conditions still impeding—for 
the field is vast, and conditions are still very 
unequal. 

The efforts, still inchoate, include also many 
devices which are crude and of doubtful ex- 
pediency; especially many designed chiefly to 
attract—in which the library seems to compete 
with other enterprises courting popularity in 
a way that might seem scarcely dignified for a 
public institution maintained by government. 
They shock the conservative in somewhat the 
same way as an advertisement by a lawyer or 
physician shocks the traditions of those reti- 
cent professions; and they include not merely 
schemes of advertising, which might seem to 
impair the dignity of the book, but auxiliaries 
for attracting attention, such as savor of the 
devices of a business house in exploiting its 
goods. The ultimate aim is, of course, the 
commendation of the book itself—and the jus- 
tification lies, or is sought—in this. But the 


means—well, the means often afflict the con- 
servatives in the profession, and even cause 
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uneasiness to certain of us among the progres- 
sives. 

The compensating assurance is that they are 
the promptings of an euthusiasm in itself 
meritorious; that they are experiments; that 
they may prove to be expedients merely tem- 
porary, and that later they may be dispensed 
with aiter they have served their purpose. 
They are to rouse the dormant, stir the stag- 
nant; but there are also other agencies at 
work to rouse and to stir; and the time may 
well come when the operation of these in com- 
bination will have achieved the creation of a 
spirit in the community safe to act upon its 
own initiative. 

Apart from the portions of our program 
devoted to the discussion of such methods and 
devices—which concern the direct action of a 
particular library upon its own constituents, is 
the portion—a large one—devoted to schemes 
of codperation among our institutions, as such, 
in the interest of economy and therefore of 
efficiency—in their administration. These are 
necessarily technical, and their immediate in- 
terest is to the librarian rather than to the 
reader. But their ultimate benefit is to reach 
the reader, particularly in freeing to his use a 
larger measure of the direct personal service 
of the administration, in interpreting the col- 
lections to his need. In proportion as they 
succeed in this, they will achieve a reversion 
to that service held precious in the library of 
the older type, which, lacking the modern ap- 
paratus, and with an imperfect collection, at 
least put the reader into direct contact with 
what it had, and gave him also the inspiring 
personal touch with an enthusiast already sat- 
urated with its contents, and which, accord- 
ingly, sent him forth with a grateful glow, too 
little, alas! evident in one relegated to the 
mere mechanism of modern library practice. 

The mechanism became inevitable: the in- 
crease of the collections, the increase of the 
constituency, the greater diversity of the need, 
and the demand that this should be met 
promptly, have required it. This isn’t so ap- 
parent to the public, who think of the problem 
—of getting the right book to the individual 
reader—in only its simplest terms. But to us 
librarians it is not merely apparent, but urg- 
ent. And accordingly, we expend upon it a 
length and a zest of discussion that quite mys- 
tifies the portions of our audiences outside of 
the craft. 
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What impels us is that the mechanism 1s not 
merely elaborate; it is expensive. It is the 
more so in proportion as it is variant in form, 
and involves a multiplication of expense by 
each library acting independently in its own 
behalf. Our effort, and the purpose of our 
discussions, is therefore to promote a stand- 
ardization of the form and a cooperative cen- 
tralization of the work itself, in which our 
libraries, as a whole, may secure a participat- 
ing benefit. 

Now, the mechanism consists of certain ap- 
paratus necessarily independent with each li- 
brary—administrative records, charging 
tems, etc.; but also of classification, catalog 
and bibliography. All of these may be stand- 
ardized, but the opportunity for a codperation 
which may save expense occurs chiefly in the 
three last named. The extravagance, the need- 
less extravagance, of an absence of it rep- 
resented by the old conditions, little 
apparent to the general public or to boards 
of control. It becomes obvious, when one 
considers that thousands of libraries receiv- 
ing hundreds of identical books, and hun- 
dreds of libraries receiving thousands of 
identical books, were each undertaking inde- 
pendently the expense of cataloging and class- 
ifying these; thus multiplying by exactly their 
number the total cost to the community. As 
against this, the economy of a system under 
which a particular book shall be cataloged, and 
perhaps classified, at some central point once 
for all, and the result made available in multi- 
ple form to all libraries receiving copies of it, 
needs only to be stated to be convincing. A 
condition of it is, in the case of classification, 
identity in the basic scheme and notation; in 
the case of catalog, identity in the form and 
uniformity in the practice. The general avail- 
ability of bibliographic lists does not depend 
upon either, though convenienced by both. 

Identity in classification seems still remote, 
nor does the undoubted vogue of the decimal 
scheme assure it; for this is chiefly among the 
smaller libraries. In the larger, the decimal 
scheme, where adopted, is apt to be accom- 
panied by variations of detail, which mean a 
variation in the place and symbol assigned to 
a particular book, and thus bar the general 
adoption of a decision in the classification of 
it made at any central bureau. So far as this 
variance affects the direct administration of a 
particular library, it may be 
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unimportant: 
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own shelves—provided this is based on a sub 
ject scheme, consistently carried out—may be 
sufficiently effective for its own purposes, even 
though purely individual with itself. What it 
f an ex- 


i by the ad 


implies, however, in multiplication of 
pense that might be avoide ption 
of an identical is of an import very 
serious. The construction of a scheme which 
should suit equally all libraries and all hbra- 


scheme, 


rians is not to be expects The best that 
can be hoped for is a scheme sound 1m its iun- 
daments, and upon which the concessions of 


individual preference necessary will be only 
as to detail. The reluctan : 
make such concessions is due, | think, to an 
exaggerated estimate of the 
such—that is t say, of the 


importance of 


classification as 


precise location of a particular book in a given 
collection; a failure to realize experi- 
ence should have taught, 
no location 


, what 
n many groups 
he absolutely 


can pet manent, 


owing to changes in the literary 
the subject relation of that group to the rest. 
This reluctance is, | fear, one of the conserva- 
tisms least creditable to the profession. It in- 
ems adopted, 


utput and in 


duces tenacity in adhesion to syst 


and it leads to the adoption of nm -ystems 
devised to accord with supposed idiosyncrasies 
of a particular collection, or pursuant to the 
ingenious inventiveness of a particular libra- 
rian. I can express myself the more frankly 


because in this latter respect the Library of 


Congress has itse lf been a sinner and ne not 
yet come to repentance. For, at the 
its problem, it found the decimal clas 
in considerable vogue, the expansive in consid- 
And it adopted neither, but pro 


outset of 


ification 


erable favor 


ceeded to devise a scheme of its own. It did 
this out of declared necessity, with gard to 
its supposed interests; and considering those 
interests alone, the results have seemed a jus 


ed in cer- 
not prof 
they 


tification. 
tain other institutions, and 
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They are even being util 
though 
fered as a model for adoption, 
render even now a general service in proving 


the economy of centralizing the process of 


classification, as well as that 


some central point or points from hich the 
decisions may radiate 
The general availability of a catalog entry 


depends, of course, upon uniformity im cata 
loging practice, as well as identity in size and 
form of the card itself, if the result takes the 
this has, for 


form of a card. Agreement in 
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tunately, been rapid, and we have now in Eng- 
lish-speaking America a set of decisions, em- 
bodied in a code of rules, substantially accepted 
among our own libraries and even substanti- 
ally acceptable to the libraries of Great Brit- 
ain. Between continental practice and our 
own, variances still exist and bar the complete 
interchange of results. One cannot doubt, how- 
ever, that time will eradicate or adjust these 
also. 

Between bibliography, as distinguished from 
classification and cataloging, there exist, how- 
ever, no such impediments; and the centraliza- 
tion of bibliographic work—codperation in it 
—is progressing apace. 

The prospect is; therefore, fairly cheerful 
that librarians will be able in the near future 
to free themselves and their funds from undue 
attention to the mere mechanism of their craft, 
and more completely to devote their re- 
sources and personal service to the book as 
literature, and the reader as a human being. 

The spirit for this is ardent. It is manifest 
in our two countries as nowhere else in like 
degree. As regards the reader, it calls itself 
proudly “the missionary spirit”; it seeks him, 
appraises him, sympathizes with him, counsels 
him. It does not doubt its duty in this to be 
an affirmative one. But as regards the book 
itself, it is not yet so decisive. For in the 
selection of what it is to offer it still concedes 
much to what is called the “popular taste,” 
which means the popular fancy of the moment ; 
ignoring, in doing so, its prerogative as an 
“educational” institution to assert standards and 
to abide by them. Its hope is to improve the 
taste itself; and the need of this—its appro- 
priateness as a function of the library, and the 
means of effecting it—are to be a main feature 
of the program of this conference. They are 
justly so, even though they are matters of 
concern chiefly for that type of library which 
is engaged in serving the public at large. It 
is, however, precisely that type of library with 
which also the duty should lie of representing 
the standards established by time, and the 
taste represented by the more refined rather 
than by the average instincts of the commu- 
nity. And as the temptation to make conces- 
sions is also peculiarly theirs, the responsibil- 
ity is particularly upon them, their librarians, 
their trustees, and the conservative in public 
opinion, to assert this duty and to conform to 
it. The assertion of it may cause resentment, 
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but this will prove merely individual; it is not 
likely to organize into formidable resistance 
And in time it will become merely sporadic 
It will tend to diminish in proportion as asso- 
ciations such as this, in conferences such as 
this, declare solidly for the authority of the 
library in such decisions, while clearly distin- 
guishing it from any censorship of literature 
as such. 

The temptation to court “popularity”—nat- 
ural in institutions maintained at the public 
expense, and therefore dependent upon the 
favor of city councils—has another phase 
which I hope may prove but transitory. Itis in 
the exploitation of the service done by the books 
which are the “tools of trade,” as against 
those making for general information, or gen- 
eral culture. The supposition is that the ser- 
vice of the first-named is one which will con- 
vince certain important opinion as a “prac- 
tical” service, and particularly that it will ap- 
peal to those who are just now insistent upon 
vocational studies as the studies to be given 
right of way in the education of youth. The 
temptation is the greater, because the service 
of a book of this sort is a service whose re- 
sults are readily demonstrable, it is concrete 
and objective, while that of general literature 
is but subjective. 

Its importance cannot be questioned, nor the 
duty of the library to perform it, nor the suc- 
cess of our public libraries in the actual per 
formance of it. The only criticism might be 
lest in the emphasis upon it our libraries may 
seem to underestimate, if not to disparage, that 
other service which, in its ulterior benefit to 
the community, may prove of even greater im- 
portance; that service which reminds the pub- 
lic that livelihood is not the main purpose of 
life, nor the present, the local and the particu 
lar, the only era, the only place, the only thing 
worthy of consideration and regard. The 
books which achieve this may have their 
greatest value in offsetting the tendencies of 
mere industry. This is not to say, however, 
that they may not advance industry itself; for 
though they may not improve the mere dex- 
terity of a particular individual in a profes- 
sion, art or trade, they may aid to that sense 
of proportion, that larger view of a world- 
wide relation which will advance the art itself; 
and they cultivate the imagination, which is 
the essential of modern industry in its larger 


relations. 
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As, therefore, our colleges still stand for the 
utility of the general studies, even in a career 
looking to vocation, so our libraries may well 
stand for the utility of the general literature. 
Particularly is this duty upon them, since the 
opportunity—in its relation to the community 
at large—is uniquely theirs; for no other 
agency—not even the museum, or the art gal- 
lery, or the theatre, the opera house, or the 
concert hall, potent as may be the influence of 
these—matches the book in power and avail- 
ability in this service of quickening the sensi- 
bilities, refining the taste, enlarging the under- 
standing, diversifying the experience, warming 
the heart and clarifying the soul. 

And this service, understood everywhere, is 
nowhere, save, perhaps, in England, quite so 
completely followed into its consequences as 
in Canada and the United States. 
tion of it grounds our libraries upon a public 


The convic- 


Opinion assuring permanent support. and in- 
spires among individuals enthusiasm for gift 
and endowment. The greater, therefore, the 
responsibility of librarians and trustees to see 
to it that this conviction, this enthusiasm, and 
the resources which they provide shall be so 
utilized as to effect not merely the most 
showy, but the most substantial, results 

And the responsibility should include not 
merely a zeal for the general reader, but a re- 
gard for the scholar, since a benefit to the 
general reader may end with himself; but a 
benefit to the scholar becomes amplified and 
diffused through him. He is not, be it under- 
stood, a class by himself. He 
specialist, whose vocation is research in a par- 
ticular field: but he includes, also, the reader 
for whom research is but an avocation. He is 
the unusual man, but he is also the usual man 
in his unusual What is the con- 
scious aim of the one may be the incidental 
achievement of the other—to advance knowl 


includes the 


moments. 


edge. And the aid rendered by the library to 
either may be of a consequence to the com 
munity more far-reaching than the mere dif 
fusion of ascertained knowledge among a mul- 
titude of 

If the effort of our libraries in this direction 
has not kept pace with their efforts in the 
others, the explanation is obvious in the em- 


individuals 


phasis necessary upon the others during the 
past fifty vears. But the time has come when 


the obligation to the scholar should resume its 
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due place—in our programs, as well as in our 
practice. 

And with the resumption of that 
may we not hope for a recognition—a re-cog- 


interest, 


nition—in our organizations also of that type 


which gave personality to the libraries of old? 


I mean the type represented by the Panizzis, 
the Garnetts, the Cutters 
and Spoffords. For, however indifferent such 
men may have been, or might be to-day, to the 


Winsors, Pooles, 


mere mechanism which of late we have been 
exalting, and which we must hold to be neces 
sary under modern conditions, they succeeded 
which had a po 
inechanism 


in producing an atmosphere 


tency of its own, which no mere 
can reproduce, and for which the zeal of rou 
tine personal service, however “missionary” in 
spirit, cannot be a substitute, For the mechan 
ism gives the impression of intervening be 
tween the reader and the book; and the rou- 
fails very 


The reader reached out 


tine service from the 
nature of its efforts 


to may be pleased and aided; but he loses the 


personal 


lesson and the penetrating suggestion afforded 
by the mere absorption of the old-time libra 
rian in the book itself. It was that which once 
took the 
affairs, and gave him touch with a different 
sense of different Does he 
I think he does; and that, 


visitor out of himself, away from 


world, a values 
not miss it now? 
however he may respect the mere efficiency of 
the modern librarian as administrator, his 
really affectionate back to 
the librarian of the old school, whose soul was 


admiration turns 
lifted above mere administration or the method 
of the moment, or the manner of insistent set 
vice, and whose passionate regard was rather 
for the inside of a book than for the outside 
of a reader—even the librarian to whom a 
reader seemed indeed but an interruption to 
an abstraction that was privileged 

one, should be sorry to think that this 
There is need for it; 
I trust that it will be 
restored to us; and I deplore the influence 


4 for 
type has passed finally. 


there should be a place 


upon the younger generation in our profession 
of referring to it with condescension, if not 
with contempt 

“Our profession.” [ use the term because tt 
We have assumed it, and no one 
has challenged it. There are 
which it might, T suppose, be challenged. “The 
word implies,” according to the Century Dic 


attainments in special 


is current 
grounds on 


tionary, “professed 
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knowledge, as distinguished from mere skill; 
a practical dealing with affairs, as distin- 
guished from mere study or investigation; and 
an application of such knowledge to uses for 
others as a vocation, as distinguished from its 
pursuit for one’s own purposes.” The latter 
two requirements are certainly met: we are 
engaged in practical affairs, and to the use of 
others. But the “professed attainments in spe- 
cial knowledge, as distinguished from mere 
skill,” while certainly represented in individ- 
uals among us, are not with us conditions of 
librarianship as a vocation or as an office, nor 
have we in America, as they have in Germany, 
the conventional preparation, the preliminary 
examination as to~qualifications, and the li- 
cense, which by law or usage are requirements 
in the professions strictly so-called. A profes- 
sion should imply uniform standards in such 
qualifications ; but the qualifications of persons 
accepted among us for library posts of im- 
portance—even among persons who have made 
notable successes in such posts—vary extraor- 
dinarily in both kind and degree. A profes- 
sion should imply a certain homogeneity in 
ideals, methods and relations, while among us 
there is still a notable diversity. The modern 
library, with its large establishment and or- 
ganization, and the responsibility of large 
funds, has, like the modern university, created 
a demand in its administrators for the traits 
necessary in business rather than characteris- 
tic of the professions or expected of them. 
(This demand, and the vogue of woman in 
our work—a vogue which finds its completest 
recognition at this meeting—are indeed the 
most notable of recent phenomena affecting 
our personnel.) As yet, the conventional train- 
ing has not attracted a sufficiency of men and 
women with such traits to meet the need; nor 
has it, on the other hand, attracted a sufficient 
number of men and women grounded in spe- 
cial branches of the sciences and the arts to 
fill the positions in our research libraries which 
administer, and should interpret, the literature 
of these. The actual personnel of our associ- 
ation includes, therefore, the utmost diversity 
in trait, education and experience. 

A considerable such diversity exists among 
teachers, and does not disentitle them to the 
claim of constituting a profession; and we are 
sometimes called educators. But we cannot 
claim to be, for we lack the didactic authority, 
purpose and method. 


The final characteristic of a profession is its 
influence upon the community as such. Now, 
our lack of such an intiuence as a body is in 
part due to the lack of that homogeneity in 
ideal, method and personnel; but in part, also, 
to the necessary limitations of our office. We 
are necessarily non-partisan. We are to iur 
nish impartially the ammunition for both sides 
of every issue. The moment we become identi- 
fied with a single side merely we lose our in- 
fluence and our authority. And it matters not 
whether the issue be political or theological or 
economic or social. If it be scientific, or mere- 
ly literary, we have more freedom, since the 
subject matter is more nearly academic and 
less emotional. But even here we must avoid 
the charge of faddism. In a contest of moral- 
ity, we may indeed take side against the baser, 
because with this we have no influence, and no 
need to court one. But there are to-day few 
moral issues clearly distinguishable as such in 
which there is need or temptation for us to 
engage. 

The result of this neutrality is an attitude 
which to the world at large must seem some- 
what colorless, but also a habit of mind which 
insensibly in itself becomes neutral. We are 
content to be observers. We avoid becoming 
contestants. Such characteristics do not go to 
the solidification of opinion in a profession, 
nor to the assertion of it in an aggressive way. 

The sum total of all of which (observations 
upon us) is that in spite of our numbers, in 
spite of the momentous aggregate that our 
“establishment” represents, in spite of the as- 
sured place which it occupies in the community 
and the social system, we are at present, and 
in many ways must continue to be, an aggre- 
gate of individuals rather than a body politic. 
But even as the Devil’s advocate, I would not 
so conclude in a deprecatory sense, for we 
may find and show many reasons for compla- 
cency, and special opportunities for service, in 
the relations which this situation implies 


My original invitation was a large one: no 
less than to estimate the place of the library 
in English-speaking America. I have not at- 
tempted to comply with it; for it seemed too 
large for my fraction of this program. But as 
a theme it was enticing. And so would have 
been the reverse of it, that is, the place of 
English-speaking America in the development 
of the library. That also will perhaps be 
worthy of treatment at some large opportu- 


a? 
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nity. One particular aspect of it is suggested 
by a letter of Francis Lieber to General Hal- 
lect, fifty-seven years ago. It runs: 


“.. Have you laid the foundation of a 
great public library in California’ Your state, 
above all others, ought largely to provide pub 
lic funds for a library—say, $20,000 a year for 
the first five years, and then permanently so 
much a year. We cannot do in our days with- 
out large public libraries, and libraries are 
quite as necessary as hospitals or armies. Li- 
braries are the bridges over which civilization 
travels from generation to generation and 
from country to country, bridges that span 
over the widest oceans; and California will 
yet be the buttress of the bridge over which 
encircling civilization will pass to Asia, whence 
it first came. 

If California may be such a buttress, what 


Francis Lieber.” 
Boston, 1882. 


*From “Life and letters of 
Edited by Thomas Sergeant Perry. 


A PROFESSOR in one of our large universi- 
ties recently complained that college students 
of the present day are so wofully ignorant of 
many things that they could reasonably be 
expected to know. The exciting cause of the 
professor’s outburst was an attempt to get 
from his class some information about Chan- 
ticleer. He met by conservative and 
judicious silence, until one youth, who was 
not quite sure, ventured the opinion that it 
was a popular song sung by Jane Addams. 
Of course, such an answer would irritate a 
Chicago man, and justly, too, when we con- 
sider that Miss Addams is what made Chi- 
cago famous. 

But the wail of the professor provokes the 
Where do all the scholars and 
thinkers of the world come from? What 
keeps up the breed? What is it that fills in 
the ramshackle, ill-jointed, unpromising frame 
of much of our school product, and returns 
much of fine manhood and womanhood, 

much of the sound learning and abil- 
ity of the working world? We must, I think, 
admit that the world is fairly furnished with 
and women, intelligent and useful, whom 


was 


question, 


us so 


and sé 


men 
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may we not propound of English-speaking 
America as a whole, from which, through its 
universities and colleges, occidental ideals and 
methods are already being transmitted to the 
Orient through the effective medium of stu 
dents their education? 


sent here for 


of the thoughts with which 
vach this conference. 


Such are some 
some of us at least appr 
They are thoughts, even if, as yet, only in part 
satisfactions. There is a satisfaction, however, 
which is dominant with those of us who come 
from over the border. It is 
ence is to be held on Canadian soil; and that 
here, with the broad welcome 
with a common subject-matter, and with pur 


that this confer 
extended to us, 


poses in connection with it that can awaken 
neither cavil nor suspicion, we are free to in 
dulge in reciprocities that will be complete, 


mutual and enduring 


UNHAMPERED 
CHOICE 


no college can claim. And every college has 
its quota of dunces, who may never be any 
thing else. My professor made no discovery 
of an alarming decadence, for what he com 
plains of has always been true. We should 
not be pessimistic about youth, and we must 
be fair to our schools. They make better 
what we send them, but they have no science 
of alchemy. Many men and women find their 
inspiration in schools. But after the largest 
measure of allowance, it will be conceded that 
the amount of scholarship and efficiency in 
the world far exceeds the output of our scho- 
lastic plants. There are more of such people 
than schools produce, and the surplus must 


be accounted for in some other way. This 
surplus comes, somehow, from that vast 
throng who are, in a sense, the forgotten 


those hundreds 
ranks in 
find 


schools 


children of modern education 
of thousands fall out of the 
days, and 


who 


school yet who persist and 


without the help of the 
for other 


themselves 
It is very fortunate that this is so, 
might have to abandon some of our 
The 


pt verbs, but is a rule of a 


wise we 


weightiest political maxims world is 


gov erned by 


| 
ic 
ect 
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tion, a proverb is as dangerous as dynamite. 
It is as useful as a club in a political cam- 
paign. But Dr. Holmes was right: proverbs 
should be sold in pairs, so that one may cor- 
rect the other as a counter irritant. 

One of the most venerable and mossy of 
these narcotic saws is that our school systems 
are the bulwark of democracy. Undoubtedly, 
presidents could be elected on this platform 
alone if you could find an opposing party 
foolish enough to deny it. Yet schools can 
be the bulwark of democracy only by a con- 
fusion of terms, by which we mean that edu- 
cation and intelligence are the bulwarks of 
democracy. This we may grant, but we are 
now speaking of something besides the three 
R’s and things that children learn in school. 
By education and intelligence we mean the 
resultant of many forces acting on one point. 
We may readily admit that democracies like 
ours have only intelligence with which to op- 
pose the powers that tend to gather at the 
center or to fly off the circumference. 

It seems to me that what we call the edu- 
cation of our schools is a very imperfect in- 
strument for the work it is supposed to do. 
What do we say first to that fifty per cent. 
of the population who drop out of grammar 
schools, with only the most elementary and 
inadequate knowledge of the three R’s? 
What has the school given them with which 
to fight the battles of democracy? It is not 
only the spur of necessity which drives youth 
to labor so early. That is undoubtedly one 
cause. There are also the profound weariness 
and distaste which come of forever seeking 
from the text-book page, from the teacher's 
voice, and from the gradgrind drill for some- 
thing to awaken the mind where the mind 
has no interest. Germany has been the first 
to see this failure of the common school to 
equip the majority: the killing effect of one 
sort of training for every type of mind. Wit- 
ness the system of continuation schools for 
those who find themselves after beginning the 
bread-and-butter work of life. Witness the 
compulsion of the employer to devote part of 
the apprentice time to special instruction in 
the chosen craft. Even the unused moments 
of garrison life in the army are not wasted. 
Everywhere the progress of Germany is pro- 
longing the school day in the discovery of 
cultivation of it after it 

In our English-speak- 


aptitude, and in the 


disce vered 


has been 
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ing world we are trying to find the same 
thing in our trade schools, in our manual 


training, in our vocational education, in the 
things which we 
fads in education. They all indicate a reach- 
ing after something which is not now attained 
—a search for an awakening influence on 


something 


many perhaps hastily call 


dormant; for 
there is the 


minds that are now 
to light the inward eye. In all, 
implication of a need which has not been met. 
These things are the evidence that the diet 
of public education is not varied enough to 
nourish all the children of the 
to awaken the dormant power for 
that lies somewhere in most of humanity 


‘ommonwealth, 
sumething 


“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 


Public education has given long and careful 
thought to those who remain in school. It 1s 
just becoming conscious of the great ma- 
jority who do not remain—the great majority 
whom necessity, choice, or the lack of adap- 
tation of the school to the child drive yearly 
into the rough school of life. At present the 
best that for these is to provide 
each child with the means of self 
the ability to read. But we are to 
that this is only one of the inst 
education; it is not education itself. It is 
ybservation te 


schools do 
education 
member 


ruments of 


discovery, and it needs little 
point out that, with this instrument of read 
ing, the newspaper, the magazine and the book 
are the potent educators of our day. They 
are, or should be, the bulwark of democracy. 
I am not concerned to this further 
than to show that what we have vaguely de- 
pended solely upon our schools to do is not 
done by them, and never has been done by 
them. For the great mass, our schools give 
each child the one open 
There they leave him to open what doors he 
can and will. 

Before I suffer as a heretic, let me quote a 
really thoughtful man, Thomas Carlyle, called 
by a breezy miss in our last civil service 
“the great English apostle of 
remember that, in speaking of 
the origin of universities, Carlyle, in his 
“Heroes,” said: “If we think of it, all that 
a university or final highest school can do for 
us is still but what the first school began 
doing—teach us to read. The place where we 
are to get knowledge is the books themselves. 
It depends on what we read, after all manner 


discuss 


sesamie—reading. 


examination 
hope.” You 
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of professors have done their best for us 
The true university of these days 1s a collec- 
Possibly little 
something “proverbial” about this, and per- 
haps it should be mixed with a trifle of Mark 
Hopkins on the end of a log But a 
tion of books, be it large or small, 1s a library 


tion of books.” there is a 


collec 


That definition still holds, though we may 
have to include “skittles and beer” after a 
while. It is quite clear that this aspect of 


a library as a distinct and active factor im 
education has only of late impressed itself 
upon the public mind. It marks the library 
as a vitalized public utility, from which we 
are to expect more than has yet been recety ed. 
Even the best of schools has its limitations, 
because of the inflexibility of its courses of 
study, and it may fail, often does fail, to 
touch with any spark of living fire. But the 
library may provide something for every type 
of mind. The library cannot create mind or 
the will and disposition to use it any more 


than the school can. But where the desire 
to feed any mental craving exists, it would 
be a very poor library indeed that cannot 


satisfy it in some degree. This power o! the 


right book to supplement the school, or even 
to take the place of it, 1s not yet 
hended in any fulness in our public educa 
tion. But it is just in this power of the bo 1k 
that a library has one of its best reasons tor 
being, and it is for this that, 
the library comes into its own, tt will be a 


compre 


reason when 


most important factor in education. Let us 
ee to it that one door is kept open for those 
who discover themselves after school days are 
gone. There are thousands w ho fail to grasp 
their opportunities in the way and at the 
time that schools prescribe that they should. 
Some of these find themselves by living, by 
working, by accident it may be, or by any of 
which humanity adjusts 
For them the l- 


the infinite ways in 
itself to its 


brary is a path into fields of learning, mto 


surroundings. 


avenues of power that make all things pos- 
sible 


man 


Here is the college of our self educated 
There is no mystery about it. It is the 
natural result of following the inward light 
We know that the better part of education is 
vhat we give ourselves. 

One 
prove a principle 
it is not logic. Yet the fact that everyone who 


should not use a single instance to 


It is not merely bad logic; 


deals either with people or with books, knows 
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many such cases shows that the experience 


is universal One day, not long ago, as 1 sat 


alone in the office, a lad ime wu Mister, 
do you buy the books het admitted 
complicity. “Will you buy one that 1 want?” 
asked wha Was ( To cut 
the story short, | asked him to sit down, and 


we talked about something 


of a farmer. 1 found that he had read every 
thing in the rary itry, and was 
hungry tor more bie hen mt 
mately. He had mastered the genealogy, the 
sociology, the psycholog) 1 the vhy” of 
hens. Furthermore, win time 
in school he was also ying wcess 
ful chicken business on a city t, from which 
business he had wrung t hard 
dollars, which he had safely in the bank. Ti 
had already marked down a it! farm 
the city, which would be his as soon a 
had “completed his education” im the gt 
mar school, and then he tid make t 
feathers fly. 1 am glad to say he got 
book, and I added another less » the \ 
my boys have taught mi 

What is our concer t l le 
a type of what | have int nd. i de 
value him for his ability to make money 
Men make money who aren't worth a cent 
I measure him by Is value roducet 
by his value to humanity a> example, and 
by his value to a library a valking dele 


books 


gate for free and unrestricte 1 choice in 


He is an educated man, joyfully occupied » 


something which engages every faculty of 


mind. which he loves, under tands, and ha 


mastered for himself. Your country and min 


will be the better the more they can grow oO! 
that sort of man. He has made good; he ha 
arrived And to arrive some inde? 
your own steam, 15 a great thing in life. You 
might not get the answ you were king 
for, but you could not get foolish answer 
if vou asked him of chanticl 

Lest I be misunderstoo: eat for .a 

oment School mist tematized 
They must f slow a course of study. Unhap 


pily, what 1s called ¢ tates that the 


young must be herded together in drove 
graded by their ability t lo one or tw 
things into groups of presumptively ral 
powell qual ability to ymprehend unl 
hor nd of similar tast It is the best 
hle to do in 


hy. 
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the schools. Yet every one of these presump- 
tions of equality is false. In spite of the 
Declaration of Independence, no two people 
on earth are equal except in their right to 
live, move and have their being. But on this 
Procrustes, each soul of 
race him down to 
Alas for him whose mental 
too long, or too short, to fit the 
Dreams? For some they are night- 
mares! Just because of this narrowness of 
public education, because of its inability to 
touch all types of mind, we have that endless 
procession, out and ever out, from our schools. 

It is not my wish to take a hopeless view 
of education. There is no reason for taking 
such a view. I wish merely to emphasize a 
fact which has always been true, but a fact 
of which we are just becoming conscious. The 
problem of education in the days that are 
coming is to adjust our machinery so that 
these lost products shall be lessened. In this 
readjustment the library will have its place 
as a recognized and systematic factor in “the 
greatest business in the state.” 

The open door through the library and the 
book has a pleasant sound. Yet probably the 
most surprising fact in actual experience is 
the helplessness of even intelligent people in 
using books. The address of Prof. Chamber- 
lain, delivered before this association a year 
ago, did not overstate the case of the schools. 
But schools are beginning to meet the issue, 
and in time they will remedy the conditions 
for those who are fortunate enough to re- 
main in schools. But always for us will re- 
main that contingent who drop out of school, 
in days before the school can reach them with 
this gospel of the book. The school has lost 
them, and if ever they find the open door 
through the book it will be by chance, or be- 
cause the library itself opens the door. It 
rests with us to proclaim our mission to them. 
Of course, every good library has always 
taught those insistent ones who knocked at 
its doors. But the library has been a passive 
agent of this education, not an active one. A 
public library, in my judgment, should be 
equipped with the necessary apparatus to con- 
this work systematically, to propagate 
its own use, to spread the gospel of the open 


educational bed of 
our Anglo-Saxon lays 
pleasant dreams 
legs are 
couch! 


duct 


door among the people whom its serves. If 
this seems a violent innovation, I beg you to 
it from the schoolmaster’s point of 


consider 
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view, as well as from the librarian’s. Here 
is a great body of people in every community 
whom other agencies have taught to read, who 
depend upon reading to return service to the 
state and to promote their own welfare. On 
the other side, the library, with the admitted 
duty of furthering education through the 
book. Does it not rest with the library to 
teach persistently, systematically, and by every 
practicable means, how and where to find 
what to read? The means of doing this is 
another matter, but for the expediency of it, 
and the need of it, examine in any consider- 
able community the roster of the great cor- 
respondence schools, and reflect how many 
people are groping their way out of darkness 
toward the light. What people pay for, as 
they do for this instruction, they want; and 
what these learners get for their money, they 
should have for nothing in any public library. 
When we teach how and where to find what 
to read, the open door through the library 
and the book will have some meaning for 
every man, woman and child who can simply 
read. All the artificial barriers that stand 


_ between the reader and his book will go; the 


barrier in the book itself will largely be re- 
moved, and the library will reach through 
intelligent choice many of those who are 
counted down and out by the schools; the 
thoughtful man who has come to realize the 
possibilities of his work; the one who has 
waited long to find his aptitude; the timid, 
the hesitant, the shy and distrustful; the mis- 
understood; those who see the “dawn of a to- 
morrow.” The procession is endless, and each 
has his human need, which runs the gamut 
from utility to the highest joys of life. We 
talk so much about the struggle for existence 
that we forget that the best thing in life is 
just to live. Not all reading is for material 
profit; some of it is for happiness, and that 
happiness is purest and most complete which 
we find for ourselves. It is the discovery of 
one’s own light that brings the abiding joy 
What man or woman cannot look back to the 
inspiration of some finding of his own for 
which he owes no one but his Creator? These 
are the finest moments of life 
“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 

So said Keats upon first looking into Chap- 
To express the rapture of 


But the 


man’s “Homer.” 
the poet is given only to the poet 
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pure joy of finding for ourselves some of the 
true and beautiful with which we are in har- 
mony is Whether we look 
upon our library as a source of recreation, of 


reward enough. 


happiness or of profit (and it is all of these), 
this army, who have fallen out of the ranks 
in the onward march of education in the 
school, seem to be our especial wards. To 
open the door through the book for them is a 
work worth doing, not as a means of salva- 
tion, but as a means of sowing more efficiency 
Ours is not 
the schoolmaster’s task of teaching things; it 


and more happiness among men. 


is the nobler task of showing humanity how 
to teach itself. 

And, while we speak of missions, the library 
need not take itself too seriously. The world 


is not looking to us for the salvation of man 


kind. When all is done that can be done, 
there wil] still be those who will not read, 
and who will follow the primrose path after 


their There are many agencies in 
life that work for good, and the library is 
one, not the only one. Our field is clear-cut 
and well-defined—to extend the use of books 
There seems to be a 
abroad that one of the chief ends of libraries 
is to draw a crowd and put a nice book into 
hand. I do not know about all these 
enrichments libraries as I read of 
them. Have books any compelling power over 
their 


natures 


sort of nervous notion 


every 
of our 
into 


merely 


those who come presence, 


unless such people love the books or, at least, 
Of this I have no doubt: 


there are enough who care to use our libra- 


wish to read them? 
ries, if we can take away that helpless bewil- 
ercomes those who are cast 
rudder or 
Teach them the ways in which 


derment which 
adrift, 
sea of books 
books may be made to yield their treasures. 
Open that door in youth, if possible, and it 
will be the best possession which youth car- 
ries into manhood. But 
for the real harvest time is when he who 
wishes to read reads what he wants. It might 
be more soul-satisfying to me to hand out to 
my chicken boy books that minister to more 
attenuated needs; but the boy? 
Is he not better that he finds for himself in 
the book what feeds his mind? The glory 
and power of the library are that he who 
can merely read may there find what the in- 
dwelling spirit asks for. It is good that there 
should be one place in education where there 


without compass, upon a 


sometime, 


open it 


what about 
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is no brimstone and treacle, no Mr. Squeers, 
and no Smikes. “For books are not absolutely 


dead things, but do contain a potency of life 


in them to be as active as the soul whose pro 


geny they ar 


WITH THE CHILDREN IN CANADA 
By Mary S. Saxt 
Librarian Westmount Public Library 
Emity Fercuson, in a very readable book, 
entitled “Janey Canuck in the west,” refers 


to the province of Saskatchewan, Canada, “as 


the home of the near-seal.” And she explains 
that when she saw Mrs. Robinson's new “near- 
seal” coat she could but wonder how close 


an animal could come to being a seal, with- 
out really getting there! To-day | find my- 
self wondering how near I come to being a 
children’s librarian, without really being one 

When some deluded person down in Pitts 
burgh wrote, asking me to say something to 
you about the work with children in Canada, 
I replied that I would coax the young lady 
in charge of the juvenile department to tell 
you something of her work, for we have in 
Westmount the only properly equipped chil 
dren’s room in any library in the province of 
Quebec. But on the plea that she could not 
possibly do this, because she never had, she 
failed to respond. So, on the ground that 
we are all more or less children in library 
work in this country, I decided that it might 
come within my province—the province of 
Quebec—to say something to you under the 
heading, “With the children in Canada.” I 
dropped the word “work.” It is something 
librarians should drop at a convention 

To address even a few members of this 
great association is somewhat terrifying. 
When I heard the librarian of McGill Unt- 
versity say that there might possibly be one 
thousand librarians in attendance, | thought 
I would a thousand times rather talk a thou- 
sand times to one librarian than talk just 
once to a thousand librarians; and to address 
even a few of you on a subject appertaining 
to libraries seems to me to be very like try 
ing to teach one’s grandmother, say—knitting! 

But in our work it is just possible that we 
have dropped some of your fancy stitches, or 
we may be weaving into our pattern some 
variegated colors that may interest you. So 
I will try to tell you something of the library 
conditions in the juvenile world as I found 
them when I traveled northward, just two 
years ago, to visit Prince Albert—a place, not 
a man—Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, at the 
end of the Canadian Northern Railway, a day 
and a night’s journey from Winnipeg 

After leaving Montreal, where at present 
the only work with children in libraries is 
done by the McGill College settlement work- 
ers in the slums of that city, I stopped a half 
day in Toronto. As we were at that time 
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building a new wing on the Westmount Li- 
brary, which was to contain the juvenile de- 
partment, I was anxious to visit everywhere 
possible similar departments in search of new 
ideas. Some of you have been in Toronto 
and will know that Dr. Locke holds the key 
to the library situation there, and that his 
work is along modern lines. He has built 
seven branch libraries. The juvenile depart- 
ment in the Riverdale branch is the best of 
all. In every case the librarian realizes the 
need of trained service, so that for the mo- 
ment, at least, Toronto leads all other Ca- 
nadian cities in public library enterprise. 

To tell you of all the conditions in the 
smaller and smallest libraries throughout this 
great province of Ontario would weary you, 
but the best work with children is done here 
in Ottawa, in London, Ontario; in Colling- 
wood, Berlin, Sarnia and Fort William. It 
also seemed to me that among the smaller 
libraries, the one at Galt, Ontario, was doing 
as good work as any pioneer institution has 
ever accomplished. An extract from their 
librarian, who worked without assistance for 
many years, will, I think, interest you. She 
wrote, in answer to my letter asking her how 
she had managed to do so much: “The way 
it all began was when some boys and girls 
played around the library steps, making a row 
that disturbed us who were inside. You see, 
after they had chosen their books, there was 
nothing more to interest them until I impro- 
vised a place for them behind the stacks, put 
a tiny table and chairs in it for a few ‘naga- 
zines, pictures and games for their use. Soon 
this place was too small, so I importuned the 
board, and | gave them no peace until they 
let us have a half room upstairs. This I still 
have, and now it is too small! We have a 
bookcase up there for the children’s books. 
They keep this in order themselves, bringing 
their selections down to the main desk to be 
stamped before going out. Now I have an 
assistant on Saturday afternoons; so I can 
slip away upstairs and tell stories to my flock. 
I also let them talk to me, and there are 
always the question-asking children to be 
answered. I expect I am a good deal of help 
to parents by answering some of these!” 

When we learn that this lady took her holi- 
day one summer to attend the brief summer 
course in library science at McGill Univer- 
sity, that she spent her free hours in our 
library learning the charging system, and then 
went back to Galt, recataloged her library, 
using the Cutter classification in its sixth ex- 
pansion, and put in operation the Browne 
charging system, one sees that she is a shin- 
ing mark in the Canadian library world. 

It was at Winnipeg, Manitoba, that I re- 
ceived my first shock, and at the same time 
grasped one new idea. I found the Carnegie 
Library a handsome building, though the 
streets hard by were squalid. I was told that 
the head librarian had gone to a picnic at 
Winnipeg Beach. It was a Saturday, but 
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one of the desk attendants offered to escort 
me upstairs to the juvenile department. It 
was a good-sized room; the windows were 
perhaps placed rather too high in the walls, 
giving a bleak look. To me the room had an 
unused air about it, possibly because it was 
quite empty. “Everyone has gone to Winni- 
peg Beach” was the escort’s explanation, and 
I recalled I had read a sign at the railway 
station announcing that trains ran every half 
hour for fifty cents to this mecca for libra- 
rians. When I asked my companion if they 
had a story hour, picture talks or any of the 
“fluffy ruffles,” she replied that she had heard 
the young lady in charge say that the only 
fad she could afford was to teach every child 
to say “Thank you” when handed a book! 
As my train pulled out in the twilight | 
pondered over this: “Just how far should a 
librarian go in teaching her juvenile borrower 
manners?” All the next day, as the train 
sped over the prairies, abloom with the varie- 
gated reds and yellows of the Indian paint- 
brush, I pondered deeply over this. The ques- 
tion repeated itself in my brain, followed by 
the after-thought: “Was that one reason the 
room was empty? There were plenty of 
people downstairs!” The prairie flowers 
seemed to nod, nod, nod toward the car win- 
dows. Of course, I argued, the librarian 
should be always polite to her borrowers, 
young and old, and my mind ran back to a 
very beautiful American library where a year 
before I had, after studying that glorious 
mural painting, “The Muses welcoming the 
genius of enlightenment,” strayed into the 
children’s room and chatted with a young 
Irish girl in charge there. I noted that she 
replied, “Yes, dearie,” and “No, dearie,” to 
the children who came to her from time to 
time; and when I was leaving she gave me 
a winning smile that marked her as a proba- 
ble niece of a popular alderman, and followed 
up the “Good bye” with “C Come again. We'd 
be glad to see yous anytime!” Now that 
certainly was a polite sort of person! 
Another shock of quite another kind await- 
ed me at Prince Albert. As we drove into 
this town and I beheld modern buildings, 
banks, churches and court house spreading 
themselves over the landscape, I asked if there 
was a library. “We did open a library,” 
drawled the driver, “but shut it he again. 
We didn't like the librarian, and I don’t think 
we will open it again as long as he stays 
around here!” But there was a work going 
on out there with the small boys that proved 
itself exceedingly interesting to me. In our 
drives over the prairie, we came across a 
Northwest mounted policeman, a very gentle 
manly young Englisman, who was training 
some little boys in the tactics of the Scout 
movement. I don’t know just what hold the 
movement has taken in the United States, but 
in Canada its spread and popularity is tre- 
mendous. As soon as I could, I obtained the 


Scout master’s handbook and learned the 
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meaning of their signals. The three fingers 
held up mean, first, “For God and the king”; 
second, to help others; third, to obey the 
Scout law. 1 think every children’s librarian 
should be interested in this Scout signal: “A 
Scout’s honor is to be trusted,” “A Scout is 
courteous,” “A Scout is a friend to animals,” 
“A Scout should do at least one kind act 
each day.” Certainly all these things must 
be helptul in the building up of character. 
We have added to our books in Westmount 
several that deal with this subject, as well as 
those that Sir Baden Powell instructs the 
Scout master to have his pupils read 

The Church of England in Canada, which 
to your ears will sound more familiar if I 
say the Episcopal Church, has done a good 
work up there within the Arctic circle with 
its Sunday-school libraries. The Indian chil- 
dren and the half-breed children, of whom 
there are many, get all their reading from this 
source. Away out on the Pacific coast, a mis- 
sionary of this same church became interested 
in the logging camps that he found among 
the islands of the Gulf of Georgia. He re- 
turned to the bishops of Columbia and New 
Westminster, stating that he must have a boat 
built, which would be a church and also an 
ambulatory library, It was a beautiful scheme ; 
it was also an expensive one. But those of 
you who care to read of its development in a 
little book entitled “Western Canada” can do 
so, and you will learn with delight how well 
the idea has worked out. 

In the past two years the library movement 
in Canada, especially in the northwest, has 
expanded rapidly. Regina has opened a new 
public library within the past six weeks, and 
the work for children is to be well looked 
after. Calgary, New Westminster, Vancou- 
ver, Victoria, all tell the same tale of a long 
struggle in crowded quarters, of new build- 
ings and splendid promise of good work. It 
is most unfortunate for us in Canada that our 
distances are so great. Our ties have to be 
mostly railway ties. 

In Westmount, we opened the children’s 
room in January, 1911. We began agitating 
the dire need of such a department fully seven 
years before the reality came. It has still 
many shortcomings, and as yet more children 
than books. We have a special and capable 
assistant for the room. Remembering a criti- 
cism I once heard when I was put in charge 
of the juvenile department at Forbes Library, 
Northampton, Mass., for an hour each day, 
where, owing to a limited staff of workers, 
they were obliged to call upon members of 
the apprentice class to spend some hours each 
week in that department, I resolved that 
when Westmount opened a children’s room it 
should be in charge of an assistant suited to 
the work. This was the criticism that had 
decided the point for me. I had gone into 
the library and was busy putting the shelves 
in order when I happened to hear one boy say 
to another, “Ar’nt you going to stay, Bill?” 
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And Bill's reply was audible, and has re- 
mained in my mind for a dozen years now. 
Bill said, with decision: “Stay? Naw, too 
many strange women around here.” 

Mr. Calhoun, in writing of his work in the 
new Carnegie Library at Calgary, Alberta, 
said that he thought the intermediate depart- 
ment was most important of all. Years trom 
14 to 18 are certainly very important in the 
way of character building. In Westmount we 
try to carry out the policy of keeping that 
age interested in the juvenile department. 
do not personally believe in much kinder- 
garten, for fear of frightening away the older 
boys and girls. I should sacrifice the cloth 
picture book and the baby talk, and not make 
the furniture all lilliputian, but keep one full- 
sized table at least, with the Graphic, Rudder, 
Strand and the Technical |t orld spread out 
upon it. There is no age jimit in our library, 
but the younger children are asked to sign 
their names in a book, the top of each page 
bearing the legend: “When I write my name 
in this book, I promise to take good care of 
the books which I use in this library, and 
those which I use at home The librarian 
reads over this formula aloud; she asks the 
borrower to read it aloud also. Sometimes 
a deadly stillness descends as the piping voice 
repeats the words. It is a solemn moment. 

Some of you are coming to visit us next 


week. You will find us a library in a park, 
which in itself gives a different air to the 
place. As education has never been compul- 
sory, and only recently become practically 
free in the province ot Quebec, owing to 
racial and religious differences, we have to 


work along somewhat conservative lines. But 
I fancy, though we are small in size, you will 
be pleased with our stage setting, although in 
many points we are very un-American 

“One cannot be a dying swan—offhand. 

One can’t be a Raphael—on demand. 

One can buat do one’s best—and do no more 

So patience, librarians—we implore. 

And bear in mind—we meekly beg of you, 

Wise Buddha’s rule—we think it’s Number 2, 

Kill not—just lest you slay : 

A poor near-seal upon its upward way.” 


GOOD BOOKS CHEAPER THAN EVER* 


At Ottawa the librarians of North America 
were in session recently, greatly to the enjoy- 
ment and profit of over a hundred delegates 
from Old and New Canada. Among the exhib- 


its brought together was a comprehensive array 
of reprints issued in London and Edinburgh at 
a shilling a volume or les These collections 


now offer about two thousand titles, so well 
chosen and edited that they worthily represent 
the best books of all time. To standard Eng- 
lish classics are added good translations from 
Greek and Latin, French and German master- 


* An editorial in the Manitoba Free Press, July 18, 
1912. 
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pieces. For many years librarians, just like 
the rank and file of ordinary readers, have 
been perplexed by the difficulty of choosing 
good books from among myriads of books, 
good, bad and indifferent. Here much has 
been accomplished by enterprising men of 
business, who have enlisted critics of mark 
for their editorial staffs. To-day one hundred 
and fifty millions of mankind speak English. 
This vast population offers a market for the 
best books, neatly printed and bound, if sold 
at the lowest possible prices. From the pub- 
lishers’ standpoint, this market is well worth 
while. First of all, it asks but little adver- 
tising ; nobody needs to be told that he should 
read “The Vicar of Wakefield” and “Treasure 
Island.” And at dull times of the year, in 
midsummer, for instance, presses and binder- 
ies otherwise idle. may turn out “Robinson 
Crusoe” and “Two Years before the Mast” by 
the million 

Among the beautiful reprints at Ottawa 
were many volumes of to-day, as well as of 
times past. There stood a single volume of 
Augustine Birrell’s essays, selected from half 
a dozen books sold, in their original editions, 
for a guinea instead of a shilling. A novel 
like “The Octopus,’ by Frank Norris, enters 
upon a second round of popularity, broader 
than its first, when it is labeled seven pence. 
It costs almost seven pence for tram tickets 
as a reader takes a journey to a public library 
and home again. Indeed, this business of wise 
reprinting is fast replacing loans by purchases. 
No family above destitution should to-day 
borrow very many books it reads, simply be- 
cause it is cheaper to buy than to borrow. 
And a book never does a reader so much good 
as when he owns it, with freedoom to mark 
its nubby passages, define its hard words in 
pencil a y are looked up in a dictionary; 
and add notes. more or less in point, on the 
unprinted leaves at the end. Books thus en- 
riched become so helpful that a man would 
rather lend his Waltham watch to a friend 
than his Lamb’s Essays. For the latest fiction, 
for the other books we need pursue but once, 
works of travel, biography and so on, the pub- 
lic library will continue to be the dispensary. 

But in proffering aid as to books worth 
buying, the public library enters upon a new 
and golden field now that the best books are 
by far the lowest in price. This admirable 
service began with holiday literature. For 
years past public libraries in Brooklyn and 
Providence, Newark, Washington and other 
American cities, every December have shown 
complete collections of Christmas books, every 
volume marked with its price. In many cases 
these displays have included works of refer- 
ence, dictionaries and atlases, issued at a dol- 
lar or two. No stress is laid on books yield- 
ing a handsome profit, nor are other books in 
the background, or absent, because they give 
almost no mercantile profit at all. It would 
be gainful all round if the larger public libra- 
ries of Canada kept constantly on view such 
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an exhibit of reprints as that presented in 
Ottawa. Just as they stood they could be pur- 
chased with confidence for home use, for trav- 
eling circuits, for libraries in villages and 
schools. Thanks to the low duties exacted 
by the customs houses of Canada, prices 
throughout the Dominion are about one-fourth 
less than those paid by our neighbors south 
of the frontier. Georce Ices 


METAL FURNITURE VS. WOOD 


As one interested in the practical equipment 
of libraries, I ask the privilege of raising a 
few points with regard to the article pub- 
lished in your valuable Journa, Vol. 37, No 
6, page 328, “Objections to metal furniture,” 
signed by J. I. Wyer, of the New York State 
Library. Note as follows: 

1. Preservation of records under severe fire 
tests. Late experiments by a government 
commission have demonstrated absolutely and 
to their entire satisfaction thatthe fire which 
completely destroyed a wood Case (standing 
side by side with a similar case of metal) 
and its contents had only the effect of blister- 
ing the enamel finish of the metal (sheet 
steel) case, so that the official report showed 
“85 per cent. of its contents protected abso- 
lutely, 10 per cent. slightly damaged, and the 
remaining 5 per cent., while scorched, not 
totally destroyed.” 

Does Mr. Wyer know the degree of heat 
necessary to “melt” a steel sheet which has 
been through the crucible in its production 
An impossibility in a conflagration. It may 
be pointed out, also, that steel cannot “char” ; 
it is wood that “chars.” 

2. Metal desks, ete., are not dirty under 
proper janitor service, or the same care that 
should be given a fine piece of wood furni- 
ture. There is no “oil” nor “some thick lubri- 
cant” used in them. Steel furniture is finished 
in several coats of baked japan, under a high 
temperature (200° to 300°). 

How about a modern system of heating and 
ventilating which prevents “overheated rooms 
in winter,” or “hottest days in summer”? 
Such conditions should not exist in a modern 
library building. 

3. Metal furniture as made to-day is free 
from sharp corners or edges, and one may 
bruise a shin or bump a crazy bone on wood 
just as effectually as on metal surfaces. 

4. The real facts are that an empty drawer 
in a metal case is apt to make more noise 
than a wooden drawer, but there is no occa- 
sion for such a demonstration, as drawers are 
only used when in commission with their con- 
tents, which serves to deaden and make com- 
paratively noiseless under fair usage 

5. Steel used in the construction of these 
cases cannot “expand and contract” in the 
ordinary changes of the temperature; it is 
wood that swells and shrinks, and gives all 
sorts of trouble to the librarian. As evidence 
in the case, libraries have discarded 


many 
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their wooden card-index cases and substituted 
steel on this account. Note paragraph 6, “A 
carpenter in five minutes can ease the binding 
of an ordinary wood drawer”; this occurs when 
the library room is damp, with the result that 
when the “hottest day” comes or the “over 
heated room” is getting in its work, the “eased 
drawer” is too easy, and the “carpenter” has 
to splice on. 

7. Metal furniture is pronounced by experts 
as superior in every way to wood, from the 
standpoint of sanitation (freedom from _ ver- 
min, non-contagion—where wood harbors the 
microbe, steel repels). In the scientifically 
heated and ventilated modern library room, 
the even temperature insures the equipment 
against “chilliness.” “ A few minutes of ven- 
tilation by an open window on cold days” 
does not need a piece of furniture to chill 
the person nor induce pneumonia. Is _ this 
to be the method of heating and ventilating 
of our fine Education Building at Albany? 

From the “awsthetic’ viewpoint, it may be 
said that architects’ designs are just as faith 
fully followed in their artistic or architectural 
features in the use of metal as in wood, with 
the additional advantages of absolute durability 
(lasting qualities equal to the building itself), 
and prevention of destruction by fire. 

The new Education Building will be jeop 
ardized by the installation of $200,000 worth 
of combustible materials. A fireproof build- 
ing can be called fireproof only when its fur 
nishings are of the same type. 

The satisfactory results which have obtained 
in the introduction of metal equipment not 
alone in libraries, public and private, but also 
in the furnishing (desks, tables, filing cases 
and equipment of every character) in public 
buildings, bank and commercial offices, refute 
absolutely the statements of Mr. Wyer, which 
I feel sure were made without*a tull know- 
ledge of the high standard which this product 
has obtained. 


F. R. Ridell. 


NEWSPRINT PAPER* 

A CONFERENCE was held in Brooklyn, Fri- 
day, June 14, between the publishers of four 
newspapers of Greater New York and a com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, 
on the subject of the better preservation of 
newspaper files. There were present repre- 
senatives of several New York dailies and 
Messrs. Frank P. Hill, chief librarian Brook- 
lyn Public Library. and Cedric Chivers, book- 
binder, Brooklyn. The object of the confer- 
ence was stated to be: first, to ascertain if any 
method had been devised for the preservation 
of bound volumes of newspapers; and, second, 
if it were possible for publishers to print extra 
copies of the current issue on a better grade 
of paper for binding purposes 

Mr. Chivers spok« of the successful experi- 

’ oes of report presented at Ottawa confer- 


ence, A A., with request for continuation of 
committee for further investigation 


ment he had made with “cellit, a German 
product, by painting the edges of the bound 
volume, which prevented oxidation. He was 


of the opinion that paper so treated would 
last 50 to 75 years, and that the treatment 
could be repeated with the same result. He 
also spoke of successful experiments with 
“cellestron,” an American solution. He was 
afraid that the expense would deter most li 
brarians and publishers from treating the vol- 


ume, page by page, in this manner, but ex- 
pressed the hope that some method would be 
devised by which the solution could be used 
less expensively He also called attention to 


the necessity of binding the papers as quickly 
as possible, so that they might not be long 
exposed to the air. 

The question of printing extra copies on a 
better grade of paper was discussed at length, 
and the conclusion arrived at was that such 
printing was practical and feasible. Interest 
in the question was so general that it was con 
sidered desirable to obtain further inforn 
concerning the cost of paper, and to hol 
other meeting in the early fall. Those 
ested in the preservation of newspaper fil 
are asked to communicate with Frank P. Hull, 
Brooklyn Public Library 


LIBRARIES’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
ZEALAND ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue third annual meeting of the Associa 
tion, held in Wellington, April 6 and &, 
showed the same spirit of library usefulness 
and extension of service which characterized 
the Ottawa conference. Technical matters 
were not made a prominent part of the pro 
gram, and the presidential address delivered 
by Mr. T. W. Leys, as also the remarks of 
others present, directed especial attention to 
the organization of public hbraries, their 
claims upon the government for support, and 
the extension of their usefulness as instru- 
ments of public education. Mr. Leys empha- 
sized the intimate relation between the public 
library and public education, and the need for 
library authorities to do something more than 
fill their shelves with good literature. He has 
striven to have school libraries and the libra- 
ries generally available to country settlers 
placed on a better footing. He urged larger 
appropriations for library purposes by the 
government, which should be administered by 
a central board. 

It was voted to ask for the appointment of 
a permanent library commission, to promote 
the establishment of country libraries and to 
organize and supervise the supply of books to 
school libraries, which might ultimately also 
take over most of the functions of the Library 


Association. As a result of this moti rep 
resentation were made, May 16, bef the 
Minister f Education requesting ¢ tal 
lishment of commission, and t ne at 
tention also to the question of adequa hool 
and country libraric Nothit t ‘ 
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American Association, 
C. 


34TH ANNUAL MEETING, OTTAWA, 
CANADA, JUNE 26-JULY 2, 1912 


Tue 34th annual meeting of the American 
Library Association was the second conven- 
tion of the Association held in Canada. It 
brought together close to 750 members, of 
whom a sixth were from Canada, while the 
five states of New York, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and Ohio contributed very 
nearly one-half of the entire attendance. 
Many states were represented by but one or 
two delegates, while others were not even on 
the register, The conference had little of the 
international aspect desirable at such meet- 
ings, Mr. K. Imai, of the Osaka Public Li- 
brary, one of the most important public libra- 
ries in Japan, and a representative of an 
English library agency, being the only foreign 
members whose presence was noted. It is 
to be regretted that British library interests 
in the home country were not more adequate- 
ly represented 

The program covered the welcoming ad- 
dresses on the first evening of the conference, 
six general sessions at the Russell Theatre, 
and the many section and affiliated organiza- 
tion meetings: at the Chateau Laurier, filling 
effectively the five working days of the con- 
ference. All meetings were weil attended, and 
much interest was shown in a profitable pro- 
gram, which provided, however, so many good 
subjects at the same hour that there was a 
continuous flow from meeting-place to meet- 
ing-place. Some ambitious ones even insisted 
that they had attended two meetings at once 
by sitting in the foyer at the open door of the 
banquet room and overlooking the ballroom, 
where second meeting was in progress. 

ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 

On Wednesday evening, June 26, the Asso- 
ciation was formally welcomed by the Cana- 
dians at the Russell Theatre. The British 
ensign and the Stars and Stripes, hung side 
by side, made appropriate setting for the stage 
where the speakers were seated, and with the 
national airs of the two countries, this open- 
ing meeting typified the broad spirit of Amer- 
ican in the title of the A. L. A. Dr. J. W. 
Robertson, C.M.G., chairman of the Canadian 
Royal Commission on Industrial Training and 


Technical Education, whose forceful and in- 
teresting rddresses will be remembered by all 
who heard him at this and later sessions, was 


-hairman of the evening. A message of good 
will from H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, 
regretting his absence, and another from Hon. 
R. L. Borden. Premier of Canada, were read. 
Representing the latter, the Hon. G. H. Per- 
ley, acting Premier, extended the welcome on 
behalf of the Dominion government, stating 
his belief in close friendship as the best means 
of understanding, in the interchange of ideas 
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and aspirations as making toward the general 
peace and prosperity of mankind, in which 
this A. L. A. meeting was playing so large a 
part. On behalf of the city of Ottawa, Con- 
troller Hinchey, acting Mayor, said that the 
citizens of Ottawa were proud to welcome 
from all parts of the Dominion and the neigh- 
boring republic to their capital delegates of 
an association which must be equitable and 
just, since it had elected a lady president 
when she proved the most fitting candidate. 
Mrs. Adam Shortt, president of the Woman’s 
Canadian Club, of Ottawa, extended greetings 
on its behalf, as well as that of the National 
Council of Women. A _ welcome was also 
conveyed from the Ladies’ Historical Society. 
Hon. John Foster, American Consul-General, 
assured those from the states that they would 
feel at home in a country whose customs and 
aspirations were so similar to their own. Hon. 
Martin Burrell, Minister of Agriculture, spoke 
of the decrease in the cost of reading, and 
said that never was the need greater to stem 
the tide of materialism by interest in the in- 
tellectual and artistic. Dr. Otto Klotz, chair- 
man of the Canadian Club, was unable to be 
present, and Dr. Robertson spoke in his place. 
Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, as president of the 
A. L. A., pleasantly expressed appreciation of 
the royal welcome, and holding up two little 
flags of the Empire and the United States, she 
tied them with a bit of ribbon which she re- 
ferred to as part of the boundary line she had 
brought with her, but imaginary as far as the 
influence of library work was concerned. Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, in 
the address which followed, spoke of the old- 
fashioned librarian, the Pooles and the Spof- 
fords, of the days when personality was a 
keynote and the inner mechanical organiza- 
tion of the library did not overshadow the 
librarian’s love of books. The address is 
printed in full in this number. The meeting 
closed with a few words from Dr. Robertson 
and a cablegram from Mr. Herbert Baillie, 
librarian of the Wellington (N. Z.) Public 
Library and honorary secretary of the Libra- 
ries Association of New Zealand, reading, 
“New Zealand sends greetings.” 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Mrs. Elmendorf opened the first general ses- 
sion on Thursday morning with the presiden- 
tial address, “The public library, ‘a leaven’d 
and prepared choice,’” as printed in this num- 
ber, reflecting a wish to find the dominant 
principle in the library world, an idea which 
was to make itself felt throughout in the 
subjects on the program. Miss Tessa L. Kelso, 
of the Baker & Taylor Co., in her usual happy 
and forceful vein, spoke on “Publicity for the 
sake of information—the librarian’s point of 
view,” saying that the librarian who spends 
more than fifty per cent. of his official time 
in the library has very little conception of 
what real efficiency is, which remark was 
often referred to during the conference. The 
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children’s library had been a means of ad- 
vertisement so long that it was for the libra- 
rian to find new methods to bring the library 
more prominently to public notice. Sentimen- 
tality has played too large a part in the li- 
brary, and women librarians should interest 
themselves in the work men are doing, espe- 
cially as to the finances of the library. Hon. 
W.-H. Hatton, chairman of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, spoke on the same 
topic, but from the point of view of the pub- 
lic. The address was general in its nature 
Mr. Hatton referred to ignorance hanging like 
a curtain between man and his ideal, the li- 
brary having the important function of con- 
tinuing education where the school breaks off, 
as well as developing in every child the power 
of original investigation. He made the sug- 
gestion that every library open seminar rooms 
for individual study. 

Reports of officers and committees were 
then presented, most of them distributed in 
printed form, briefly summarized elsewhere. 
Mr. Utley’s report as secretary, printed in its 
main parts in this number, was received with 
much interest, and was followed by congrat- 
ulatory remarks from Messrs. J. I Wyer and 
C. W. Andrews for the excellent work accom 
plished during the year. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


At the second general session, held Friday. 
June 28, Mr. H. E. Legler presiding, the re- 
ports of committees were first presented. The 
first paper was that of Mr. C. H. Milam, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Library Commission, on 
“Publicity for the sake of support,” giving many 
helpful suggestions. Well-informed men, Mr. 
Milam said, often do not know what the h- 
brary is doing, as is evidenced by the lack of 
appreciation of the public library movement 
Business men, officials, professors and teach- 
ers are uninformed and indifferent as to the 
function of the library. The library has not 
yet created an adequate public opinion, and it 
should be the endeavor to give concrete in- 
formation to everyone interested in education. 
This could be accomplished through lectures, 
books, magazine and newspaper articles, paid 
advertisements and other literature on library 
topics distributed throughout the country 
Toward this end also, the A. L. A might 
have a publicity man. The right kind of 
people must be brought into the profession, 
and librarians must be able to “talk business” 
with business men and understand finances, 
and must show interest in civic improvement 
societies, organizations, etc. “The breadth and 
limitations of bookbuying,” by Mr. Walter L 
Brown. librarian of the Buffalo Public Library, 
emphasized the need of knowing the elements 


ich go to make up the city’s population 
and knowing the community’s wants, which 
Lnowledge. not the ratings of the books wht h 
are being published, should determine the 
breadth and limitation of bookbuying ues 
tions of exclusion of books on m ral grounds 


seem very trivial when the pr yblet facing 
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librarians in the broad field of their work are 
considered. It is the study of the type of 
people to be reached, the different races, the 
social and economic conditions which leads to 


the selection of attractive books, sound, clear 
and elementary, proving the real value f a 
public library as a municipal institution, as 


best measured by its services toward building 
up a more intelligent, helpful, higher citi enship 


Mr VieLer egan s excellent paper, “The open 
door, through the book and the library; op 


portunity for comparison and choice; unham- 
pered freedom of choice,” printed i this issue, 
pointed out particularly the need for the teach- 
ing of self-education to the child who finds it 
impossible to finish his school work Miss 
Jessie Welles, of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, spoke on “What the people want,” 
those people who have a thirst for knowledge, 
have acquired knowledge or have had knowl 
edge thrust upon them. The object should 
always be kept in mind to furnish all the 
people with the education that the right books 
can give them, 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session was held Satur- 
day morning, with Mr, Wyer in the chair, 
in joint session with the Professional Training 
Section. Miss Tobitt’s paper on “Types of as 
sistants—ability to discern quality and essen 
tials of books, and power to give information 
rather than advice,” was read in her absence by 
Mr. F. K. Walter. The paper emphasized the 
need of self-disciplined and well-trained library 
assistants, who understood the rights of others, 
and it outlined what should be expected of the 
occupants of the more important positions 
All assistaats should be familiar with the 
names of the best writers and the character 
f their work, and their studies should be con- 
tinued along educational lines. The policy of 
the employee should be to eliminate his own 
opinion and put forward instead the opinions 
of those most qualified to know. Miss Hazel- 
tine then read her paper on “The library as 
sistant and the book,” which brought out the 
importance of the love of books by the assist 
ants, that they must appreciate the environ- 


ment of books in order to give the library 
that atmosphere which attracts Round-table 
discusst books Miss Hazeltine 


ered well worth while An interesting and 
valuable paper was next presented by Mr 
Adam Strohm, assistant librarian of the De- 
troit Public Library, on “The efficiency of the 
library staff and scientific management " Mr 
Strohm considered that efficient management 
tends toward the individualization of ¥ irk 
He spoke of the treatment of assistants In 
wder that their happiness and comfort may be 
-onserved, as the best means toward efficient 
work. Monotony, he considered, produces fa 
ticue, and the day’s work should be so appor 
tioned that the senses might be exer ised in 
regular succession. Mr Strohm even empha 
sized the recreational side of the b vutiful ef 


fects of lor and de n of inter! 
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tion, as proper atmospheric conditions are 
sure to invigorate. 

At this point, greetings were extended on 
behalf of the Ontario Library Association by 
its president, Dr. C. R. Charteris, who said 
that over one hundred representatives from 
Ontario alone were present at the meetings, 
who would return to their libraries inspired 
with renewed energy to increase interest in 
library work. With Mr. Chalmers Hadley’s 
excellent paper on “What the library schools 
can do for the profession,” began one of the 
most interesting discussions of the conference. 
Mr. Hadley indicated the conviction, more or 
less general, that library schools are not as 
closely in touch with certain growing activi- 
ties in library work as libraries themselves 
are with the growing demands and new fields 
open to them. Schools should be expected to 
prevent their ideals from being smothered in 
the stress of technical work. Students 
should be thrown more fully on their own 
judgment as to book selection. The need in 
the profession to-day is more men, and as 
library courses are now arranged they appeal 
largely to the housewifely instincts. They 
should be arranged with a view to larger 
training in administrative work, in municipal 
activities, in the relation of the libraries to 
these activities, and to the proper appreciation 
of the importance of the library’s public re- 
lations in general. Schools might make a di- 
vision of the field or arrange the courses more 
flexibly, so that each student is not put 
“through the same square hole.” Mr. W. H. 
Brett, librarian of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, considered a one-year course too brief 
a period in which to begin specialization, and 
expressed his conviction that a definite, solid 
basis of technical training is an absolute essen- 
tial for good library work. Mr. E. H. Ander- 
son, assistant director of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, was in general agreement with 
Mr. Hadley, and suggested that the committee 
on professional training take up the question 
of attracting men from the universities to 
library work. Personal suggestion from libra- 
rians was recommended as an effective way 
of attracting the right man. “Personally, 
can say that few of the things I studied at 
the library schools have proved useless to me 
in administrative work.” Courses cannot be 
given which can instil in students breadth of 
view, personal force, poise, tact, savoir faire, 
sense of justice, “in a word, gumption.” “The 
qualities needed for administrative work, li- 
brary or other, are the gifts of the gods, not 
of the schools. . . Library schools can impart 
a knowledge of library methods. They can 
hardly teach the wise use of those methods.” 
Mr. Hill cited a paper read before the Amer- 
ican Library Institute by Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
in which it had already been shown that the 


duty of the A. L. A. was to interest univer- 


sities. Last winter, Mr. Hill discussed the 
subject with the president of one of the east- 
ern universities, who said he would be glad 


to extend an invitation to the Association to 
send representatives to tell students about 
library work, and he had no doubt but that 
every university and colleg: ild welcome 
such codéperation. Miss Kelso remarked that 
some would treat college students as though 
they were in short dresses, that the best men 
and women in college know what work they 
are going to take up when they graduate 
Library schools should send students to the 
libraries for a trying-out process. Mr. Bost- 
wick considered that the standard of students 
did not depend so much upon the curriculum 
or faculty as upon the selective function of a 
library school. Miss Rathbone stated that 
students should have training in all fields 
of library work, especially as libraries often 
want assistants who can be transferred from 
department to department. Miss Hazeltine 
and Messrs. Walter, Josephson and George 
also participated in the subsequent discussion 


DOMINION DA\ 


Dominion Day, July 1, the national day of 
Canada, provided a special Canada program 
for the fourth general session of the confer- 
ence, and this meeting stood out among all 
the others in interest and enjoyment. Some 
members even considered it the best A. L. A. 
meeting they had ever attended. Dr. Robert 
son was chairman, and on the stage were 
many prominent in the profession. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, recently retired Premier of Can- 
ada, was the principal speaker, and his ap- 
pearance was greeted with enthusiasm. He 
said he had no claim to be present on this 
occasion, except to convince the delegates how 
welcome they were as the missionaries of 
peace. He referred to the national holiday as 
not celebrating any violence, but as a day of 
union, liberty and independence. He spoke 
of recent politics, and expressed his ap- 
preciation of what had been done by the 
people of the United States. He closed with 
“Come again, come often, and the more 
often you come the more cordially will you 
be welcomed.” Mr. R. R. Bowker, called 
upon to represent the United States dele- 
gates, responded, expressing the gratification 
of all at the unbounded hospitality of the Ca- 
nadians. The American Library Association, 
he said, meant not the United States Library 
Association, not the Canada Library Associa- 
tion, but both. As the “noble six hundred” 
crossed the imaginary line which to them was 
not, for Canadians had made them so ahso- 
lutely at home, they found that they had 
much to admire and not a little to learn. Mr. 
Bowker spoke of Canadian literature and how 
it had brought the two people more closely to 
gether. He suggested that the members ex 
press their appreciation of Canadian hospital- 
ity by a rising vote 

Dr. Robertson then delivered his address on 
the “Conservation of character,” which, in 
connection with the keen paper of Prof. John 
McNaughton, of McGill University. which fol- 
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lowed, proved among the most entertaining 
and interesting contributions of the confer- 
ence. Dr. Robertson made all feel the strong 
working force behind the Canadian people to 
overcome nature’s opposition in what may still 
be considered a new country. He said that 
Canada is only now beginning to feel itself a 
nation, and is putting special stress on the 
character of its people. Reading, he referred 
to as only contributing to the larger end of 
life, and said that books were not the end of 
education, that libraries should make homes, 
and not take people away from home. 

Following this address, Sir James Grant 
read a paper on “Literary days in Canada,” 
giving a survey of the literature of the early 
days of Canada, and briefly naming authors 
in the fields of poetry, fiction, research and 
science. Prof. John McNaughton followed 
with his strong and clear address, in which 
he decried the present tendency, as intimated 
by Dr. Robertson, toward pure utilitarianism 
in education and the underestimation of the 
value of literature, which was assigned far too 
small a place in the educational system of 
to-day. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier (after a plea for peace 
between these two Scotchmen, the agricultur- 
ist and the university professor) then pre- 
sented a gavel of maplewood to Mrs. Elmen- 
dorf on behalf of the Canadian members of 
the A. L. A, as an expre&sion to the president 
of the Association of their loyalty and es- 
teem. Mrs. Elmendorf accepted the tribute in 
a few graceful remarks, saying that she hoped, 
with remembrance of one hundred years of 
peace, that this weapon might be the only 
one raised to enforce order between the 
United States and our Canadian friends. 

Mr. Bowker moved, at the close of this ses- 
sion, that the president be authorized to send 
the sympathy of the conference to the people 
of Regina for their great loss through the 
terrific cyclone Sunday evening, which caused 
great damage, including the partial destruc- 
tion of their new library building. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


Dr. G. E. Vincent, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was the only speaker at 
the fifth general session, Mrs. Elmendorf pre- 
siding. Many wondered how the official sten- 
ographer ever kept up with the marvellous 
speed of speech of Dr. Vincent, which, coupled 
with constant witticisms, kept the convention 
at attention and in the best of spirits. Per- 
sonality was the keynote of his remarks. Dr. 
Vincent said that the stereopticon slides typi- 
fied the mental images controlling our lives, 
and it should be the endeavor to speak a pic- 
ture into a person’s mind without letting him 
realize the process by which it got there 
Individuality threw out the bad slides. And 
the librarian’s duty was to put in the minds 
of the people better pictures, taking out those 
that are misleading and unworthy. The li 
brary was full of potential mental pictures 


Librarians are the keepers of these films, which 
are to be used to stimulate, to make lite more 
rich in joy and intelligent appreciatior Phe 
evening closed with French and Canadian 
folk songs, with piano a paniment, and 
recitations of W. H, Drumm itant” 


and other poems 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
The sixth and last genera 1 on Tues 
day afternoon, July 2, brought gether the 
smallest number in attendance at any of the 
general sessions ‘Information as to subject 
and scope of books,” by Mr. Carl B Roden, 
considered present means of advertisn i 
lacking in confidence, and k | it 
alogs usually bare of all interest, r rely 
a list of wares which supply 1 lefinite de 
mand 3o0ks must be shown t reader in 
order to convince him of thei dvantage, 
must be talked about with confidence in the 


merit. Mr. Wellman read Miss Miller's 
in her absence, “Illumination as to attractio 


the work of th 


of real books,” describing 
Springfield Library along these lines. A broad 
interest in literature and sympathy 1s neces 
sary for assistants who are called upon to giv: 
advice constantly as to books for readers 


Classics are difficult to circulate, and librarian 


must make people under why they ar 
classics. Miss Miller imstanced ther mean 
of encouraging reading through book ists, 
special shelves, lectures, bulletins, story hour 
etc 

Following this, resolutions and reports of 
committees were presented and icted upon 
Word was sent to Mr. Faxon on 5.5. ¢ 
“Felicitations on personally nducted tour 
Gratitude for previous personal nduet 

Mr. Andrews read a memorial of Mr. fF. MM 


Crunden, giving a brief survey of his life and 
work. 

Che report on election of officers was next 
acted upon, and resulted as noted m_ report 
of the Executive Board 

Reports of the Council and Executive Board 
were heard. Mrs. Elmendorf expressed her 


personal appreciation of the hospitality and 
good will of the Canadian hosts Dr 
Thwaites, for the committee on resolutions, 


presented the following report 
“The Association is deeply gratified in being 
able to hold its 34th annual convent vithin 


the Dominion of Canada, » representa 
tives have for many years prominently party 

ipated in the management | deliberations 
of the Association. Since its meeting in Mon 
treal. twelve years ago, the membership ¢ 

the Association has increased from seven hun 
dred to two thousand Toward tl expan 
sion (itself a visible sigt that lickening 
of popular concern in ¢ lucationa! affairs which 
hee oO 1 irked +} 
leead Canada | d oodly 
share t hoped 11 
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ciation that this conference may still further 
inspire and strengthen those public-spirited 
men and women who, in various capacities, are 
conducting the public and institutional libra- 
ries of the Dominion 

“Of the fine temper and professional zeal 
of its Canadian membership, the Association 
has had frequent evidence; but the experi- 
ences of the past eight days have brought to 
the members from the United States a new, 
although by no means unexpected, sense of 
the abundant hospitality of the Canadian col- 
leagues. Any vote of thanks that may be 
adopted by this Association can seem to the 
visitors south of the international boundary 
but cold recognition of the warm sincerity of 
their greeting in the capital of the great Do- 
minion. It is hoped, however, that between 
the lines of this fraternal salutation from the 
men and women of the South, their confréres 
of the North may read such sympathy and love 
as words cannot convey. 

“The Association begs to place on record its 
heartfelt thanks to all of those Canadians who, 
in whatever measure, have contributed towards 
the success of this delightful meeting and to 
the entertainment of its participants. But to 
the following men and women, who either 
officially or personally, have been intimately 
concerned in preparations for and in the man- 
agement of the many charming hospitalities 
that have made this conference so notable in 
the history of American librarianship, the As- 
sociation unanimously expresses its especial 
appreciation. 

“At Toronto, entertaining the western dele- 
gation: The government of the province of 
Ontario, represented by Sir James Whitney, 
Premier; Hon. R. A. Pyne, Minister of Edu- 
cation; and Mr. Walter R. Nursey, Inspector 
of Public Libraries: Professor Needler, libra- 
rian of the University of Toronto; and Pro- 
fessor Lang, librarian of Victoria College; 
the Ontario Library Association and its offi- 
cers; the members of the Toronto Public Li- 
brary Board, and their chief librarian, Dr. 
George H. Locke 

“At Ottawa: The government of the Do- 
minion, represented by Hon. George H. Per- 
ley Acting Premier, and Hon. Martin Burrell, 
Minister of Agriculture; Col. the Hon, John 
G. Foster and Mrs. Foster; his worship the 
Mayor of the corporation of the city of Ot- 
the chairman 


tawa; the committee of Ottawa, 

of which, Dr. Otto Klotz, was represented by 
Dr. James W. Robertson, C.M.G.; particularly 
Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee and Mr. D. P. Cruik 
shank, together with the lady members of the 
committee; the Ottawa Library Board, repre- 


sented by Alderman Ainslie W. Greene, chair- 
man; the Canadian Club, of Ottawa; the 
Women’s Canadian Club, of Ottawa; the Ot- 
tawa Electric Railway, represented by its 
president, Mr. Thomas Ahearn; Mr. John F 


Watson, of the Dominion Central Experimen- 
tal Farm; Manager Bergman, of the Chateau 
Laurier, and Manager Mulligan, of the New 
Russell 
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In addition to its acknowledgment to the 
foregoing, the Association wishes to express 
most sincere appreciation of the cordial mes- 
sage which it received from the Governor- 
General, H.R. H.the Duke of Connaught, who 
was unfortunately detained at Montreal be- 
cause of the illness of H. R. H. the Duchess, 
whose subsequent recovery is a source of in- 
ternational gratification: of the great kindness 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in consenting to ad- 
dress the conference upon Dominion day; of 
the excellent address by Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent, president of the University of Minnesota ; 
and Professor John McNaughton, of McGill 
University, and of the admirable arrangements 
for the post conference tour, made by one of 
the ex-presidents of the Association, Professor 
Charles H, Gould, of McGill University, Mon- 
treal. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. G. TuHwalites, 
Mary W. PLuMMER, 
J. T. JENNINGS, 
Resolutions Committee. 

The Resolutions Committee further offered 
for adoption the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the American Library Asso- 
ciation, as an international organization, has 
viewed with profound satisfaction the project 
for the establishment of a national library in 
and for the Dominion of Canada, and takes 
pleasure in joining the Royal Society, the 
Ontario Library Association, and other learned 
societies in Canada, in respectfully urging 
upon the Government of the Dominion the 
vital importance of such an institution in the 
fostering and conservation of the intellectual 
resources and national spirit of Canada; and 
further, in urging upon the Government the 
desirability of effecting such establishment at 
the earliest possible moment 

The following resolution was passed at the 
suggestion of the Committee on Public Docu- 
ments: 

Whereas, the Congressional Committee 0: 
Printing appointed under an Act passed March 
3. 1905, has after seven years of investiga- 
tions and hearings, formulated and presented 
to Congress a new bill relating to public print- 
ing, binding and distribution of government 
publications, which embodies so many of the 
suggestions and recommendations upon these 
subjects, made from time to time by this As- 
sociation and its several committees, 

Resolved, that we the members of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, assembled at our 
34th annual conference at Ottawa, Canada 
June 26th to July 2d, 1912, express our appre- 
ciation to the Senate and House Committees 
on Printing and to the Superintendent of Doc 
uments for the uniform courte sy and careful 
consideration extended, and the hope that the 
bill (S. 43390) may be enacted into law suh 
stantially as passed by the Senate 


Mrs. Elmendorf then presented Mr. Legler 
vith the gavel, which he accepted with a few 
vords of appreciation of the confidence at 


il 
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tested by the conference in his selection as 
president, which honor must be received as a 
call of service in the library 


movement now 
entering upon the third era of its existence, 
that of constructive work. “We shall endea 
vor to interpret in terms of action those 
mental images which have been crystallized 


for us by the strong, virile papers, supported 
by the binding interest and contagious enthu- 
siasm of this conference.” With a few words 
from Mr. Burpee for the Canadians, and the 
singing of Auld Lang Syne, the 34th confer- 
ence of the A. L. A. ended in full harmony 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


At the meeting of the Agricultural Libraries 
Section, held on the evening of June 27, in 
the banquet room, Mr. J. I. Wyer presided 
and made the opening remarks, giving briefly 
the history of the section since its formation 
at Mackinac. This was the first meeting of 
the section at which a definite program was 
presented. Mr. Wyer also called attention to 
the various kinds of agricultural libraries, 
their growth and work. Hon. Martin Burrell, 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture, made the 
address of welcome. He said that farmers 
must have a knowledge of the underlying prin 
ciples of their work, and that books are essen- 
tial for broad success in agriculture, as the sct- 
entific man must always be sure of his ground. 
The marvellous wealth of literature should in- 
spire the librarian with the thought of the 
helping hand he can extend even to those who 
live in the congested districts of large cities. 

Mr. W. M. Hepburn, librarian of Purdue 
University, then spoke on “Library extension 


work of the state agricultural colleges,” and 
gave a general survey of the extension 
work. He referred to the success of Cor- 


nell University along these lines as typical, 
and spoke of the need of books on agriculture 
in college libraries, where work along exten- 
sion lines must be done in order to cover the 
field thus far neglected by public libraries 
The next address, that of Dr. Robertson, was 
one of the most inspiring and interesting of 
the conference. It was an especial incentive 
to all the librarians in this branch of library 
work. Agriculture, said Mr. Robertson, aimed 
to keep mother earth fruitful and beautiful, 
and the race strong and good. The librarian 
was in partnership with the sun to let the 
sunshine of past experiences shine on the 
farmer that he might walk the straighter 
path. Yet he must not be led to believe that 
the book is better than the man, for the li 
brary should be to him but a mass of mole 
‘les, waiting for the to instil life 
into the books by living through them 

On the topic. “Some types of agricultural 
college and experiment station libraries,” two 


brief papers were presented, one by Mr. A. D 


librarian 


Dickinson on “Experiment station library sep- 
arate from the college or tniversity library, 


read by Mr. E. D 


and “Experiment station library 


ntrol 1s 


but under 
Greenman 
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consolidated with the university or college li- 
brary” of the University of Illinois, by Miss 
Hutchins, of the reference department. A 
splendid paper was that of Dr. A. C. True, 
director of the office of experiment stations 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, on “Sugges- 
tions in regard to a policy of administration 
of agricultural college and experiment station 
libraries.’ Mr. Wyer read the paper, con 
densing it somewhat because of the lateness 
of the hour. The function of the agricultural 

library, said Mr. True, was primarily 
to serve the interests of the and 
students, while that of the experiment station 
library was to serve the investigators and sect 
entific workers who constitute the station staff 
making it a reterence collection In some 
ises the experiment station library 


prot ssors 


Was sepa 


rate from the college library, but under tt 
control, while in others the agricultural col 
lege and experiment station libraries were 
combined into a single agricultural library and 

pt separate from the university library as 
i. departmental library Another type was 
where the two libraries were included in the 

llege or university collection and were ad 
ministered as one unit Purchases should 
preferably be made through the general li- 
brary. In assignment of funds, it was better 
to be guided by the use likely to be made of 
the books by the various departments than 
to make any impartial division among them 
In choice of books, it is better to have a com- 
mittee pass upon the specialist's choice, with 


a view to fulfilling the needs of the various 
branches of the institution, having regard tot 
the vast amount which may be secured by gift 
and exchange. The experiment station collec 
tion should be administered as an integral part 
of the institution’s library. Mr. True said 
also, that there was especial need of librarians 
trained along agricultural lines 

Miss Barnett, librarian of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, was reélected ch 
f the section for the year 


rman 


The first session of the Catalog Section was 
held Thursday evening, June 27, in the ball 
room of the Chateau Laurier, the chairman, 
Miss Laura A. Thompson, of the Library of 


The reading of the min 


was dispensed with 


Congress, presiding 
ites of the last meeting 
ind they stand approved as printed 


The topic of the evening, “Subject head 
ings,” was introduced by a paper from Miss 
Mary Josephine Briggs, of the Buffalo Publi 
Library, on the A. L. A. list of subiect head 
ings. In the absence of Mi Briggs, this 
paper, dealing with vari stag ind princi 
nles effecting the revision of th t, was read 


hy Miss Sula Wagner, of the St. Louis Pub- 


lic Library 


Miss Marv W. MacNair followed 
thie 


‘ nmoent 


with an 
Library 
It had 


woul 


Congress list of t headings 
} } 


een hoped that Mr. J. C. M. Hanson 


’ 
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supplement this with an informal account of = and bibjiograpliy, or anything of that kind 
the early practice at the Library of Congress. My problem is much more practical: What 
Mr. Hanson being unavoidably detained in part of the work of a library staff is meant 


Chicago, brief extracts from a personal letter 
were read by the chairman, who then called 
upon Dr. E. C. Richardson to open the dis- 
cussion on “Problems of subject cataloging.” 
After clearing the ground by some caretul 
definition of terms, Dr. Richardson proceeded 
to formulate certain principles, which he ad- 
mitted, in an aside, were not lived up to in 
the Princeton University Library, its librarian 
never having had the full courage of his con- 
victions. Dr. Richardson laid great stress on the 
use of commonly accepted forms for subject 
headings and of identical terms in classifica- 
tion, alphabetical subject catalog, index, etc. 
He would eliminate most see and see also 
references, except in the case of synonyms, 
and would indicate the class number with the 
subject heading. His strictly alphabetical ar- 
rangement was challenged by Miss Bessie 
Goldberg, of the Chicago Public Library, but 
he insisted that he would adhere to it even in 
dealing with periods of history. It should be 
possible to find the chronological arrangement 
by turning to the index. 

Dr. G. E. Wire continued the discussion 
with special reference to the subjects in law 
and medicine. He, too, would eliminate many 
of the time-honored references. Miss Anna 
M. Monrad outlined the usage at Yale Uni- 
versity Library, in the departments of phil 
ology and literature. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the ab- 
sence of certain speakers and the growing 
difficulty of hearing because of noise in the 
adjoining room, the meeting was adjourned, 
without any attempt to carry the discussion 
into the other great departments of knowledge, 
as was intended. 

The second session of the Catalog Section 
was held in the ballroom of the Chateau Lau- 
rier on Friday evening, June 29. Before pro- 
ceeding with the program of the evening, Miss 
Thompson appointed as nominating committee 
Mr. Andrew Keogh, Miss Agnes Van Valken- 
burgh and Miss Margaret Mann. 

The principal paper of the evening was a 
very comprehensive one on “Cataloging for 
legislative reference libraries,” by Miss Ono 
M. Imhoff, of the Wisconsin Legislative Ref- 
erence Library. In the brief discussion which 
followed, William H. Hatton, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, said 
that the legislative reference librarian should 
know how to make a wise use of his constit- 
uency. “I look upon the human family as a 
great library, and make free use of corre- 
spondence. In making an investigation, the 
use of a postage stamp, or even a telegram to 
the right person, will often bring invaluable 
material,” 

Mr. Josephson, in a brief paper, raised the 
question what is cataloging? “I am not con- 


cerned,” he said, “with the principles of cata- 
loging, with the difference between cataloging 


when cataloging is spoken of in the annual 
report?) What does it mean when a librarian 
states that a certain number of assistants 
have, during a certain period, cataloged a cer- 


tain number of books?” This question, Mr. 
Josephson would like to have investigated, 
and he submitted a questionnaire to be used 


in such investigation, 
A motion by Mr. Carl B. Roden, that the 
A. L. A. Executive Board be asked to appoit 


a committee to make such an investigation, 
was carried. 

The report on uniformity in italoging 
rules, which came next on the programme, 
proved not to deal, as some had anticipated, 
with differences between the A. L. A. code 
and the Library of Congress practice, but witl 


minor matters of form in the usage of the 
various library schools, and was the report of 
a committee of the Professional Training Sec- 
tion, appointed in January, 1912. The report by 
the chairman, Miss Helen Turvill, presented 
by Miss Hazeltine, was mainly a statement of 
progress, asking for a discussion of the sub- 
ject at Ottawa, where it came up also before 
the Professional Training Section. In present- 
ing the report, Miss Hazeltine gracefully ex- 
pressed her pleasure at being permitted 
address so wise an assemblage as the catalog 
section, and to call attention not merely to 
this report, but to a concrete contribution 
which the Wisconsin Library School has made 
to the cause, in the shape of a numbered set 
of its rules printed on cards. She submitted 
two sets in trays for inspection, one arranged 
numerically as the set is given to the students, 
who are told daily what inclusive numbers 
to bring to the class; the other, arranged 
under topical guides, as the student would 
have it at the end of the course. These rules, 
it is hoped, may serve as a basis in the effort 
toward greater uniformity oo practice in cata- 
loging instruction. Sets of the cards may be 
obtained of the Democratic Printing Com- 
pany, Madison, Wisconsin, for $2.50 per set. 

Miss Gooch and Miss Van Valkenburgh, the 
other members of the committee, both spoke 
in explanation of the aim and purpose of the 
committee, which is not to discuss fundamen- 
mental principles or modify existing codes, but 
simply to introduce more uniformity of prac- 
tice as to form where cards are made by 
hand, so that librarians engaging assistants 
from any of the recognized library schools 
would know in advance to what practices the 
student had been accustomed and how far 
these would need modification to meet the re- 
quirements of each institution. 

Various methods of bringing the matter t 
the attention of librarians and securing a con- 
sensus of opinion were discussed, but as Miss 
Thompson pointed out, this not being a com- 
mittee of the Catalog Section, no action on 
the report was required 


to 


+ 


ry 
Meo! 2 


The matter of subject headings was again 
taken up in a letter from Mr. Currier. Varia 
tions in interpretation and need of expansion 
were points noted, and a committee was sug 
gested to whom the matter might be referred 

Mr. W. S. Merrill, speaking as editor ot 
A. cards, said that some of the points 
involved were by no means trivial, and the 
Publishing Board would really like to know 
the general wish ; 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the mat- 
ter was referred to the incoming officers of 
the section, as was the question of arrange 
ment 


T! nor ting committee 
following ticket: 

Chairman, Harriet B. Gooch, Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science; secretary, Marga- 
ret Sutherland Mackay, McGill University Li 
brary i 

It wa 


adjourned 


suggested the 


usly elected, and the section 


Mary E 
'ILDREN’S SECTION 

The first sion of the Children’s Section 
was held Friday afternoon, June 28. Miss 
Saxe’s paper on “With the children in Can- 
ada.” and Mr. Jean McLeod’s paper on “An 
employee's library: its scope and its possibili 
ties.” are printed in this number. Mr. Legler. 
who read Mr McLeod’s article, said that the 
work described represents what has been go 
ing on for about two vears. There are now 
twelve establishments like Sears-Roebuck Co 
maintaining emplovee libraries. The books are 


Hawtey. Sec) 


mostly for those of from 14 to 20 years of age. 
those who have not been able to carry on 
their education in the schools. The concerns 
offered to furnish a room or rooms, equip 
them and supply transportation of books from 


their institution to the library. The salaries 
ns are paid by the institution, 
which are usually larger than those which the 
public library can afford to pay 


Miss Gertrude Andrus read Miss Alice 
Goddard's paper. in her absence, on “County 
work wit! hildren.” applicable as well to 
adults. as the same books often appealed to 


both Stations are f laced evervwhere—in stores, 
private houses and toll gates—cases being sent 
every two or three months. These cases are 
carried on book wagons or book autos, with 
a member of the staff in charge. Miss God 
dard described the reading of the farmers and 
some of the experiences on the auto wagon 
An attractive of large colored illus 
trations and slides were shown, used in telling 
Miss Lagerlf’s story of Nils 

The cecond session of this section was held 
Monday afternoon, July 1, with Miss Me 
Curdy. of Pittsburgh, again in the chair. Mr 
F. K. Walter had the first paper on "Teach- 
ing library use in normal and high schools.” 
He pointed out the needs of children, what 
their instruction should consist of, and em- 


exhibit 


phasized the need of technical library instruc 
tion in the normal schools 
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Mr. Sykes, of the Ottawa Public Library 
who read Dr. S. B paper, 
work with children in Ottawa, and said that 
he found duply ites of books most valuable, 
because of the sheeplike qualities of children 


Sinclair’ poke ot 


Dr. Sinclair's paper considered what supple 
nentary reading should be done and when, as 
also the neces y training of teachers for 
their work. He spoke of the need of close 
cooperation between library and school Miss 
Mary E. Hall, librarian of the Girl's High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., then read her ex 
‘ellent paper on “The possibility f the high 
school library.’ SI justified the existence 
of high school libraries by citing t] large at 
tendance of children at the publ library 
after school hours. She spoke of the need 
to be met in the individual child, and_ the 
necessity of overcoming the opposition to re 
quired reading by means of lists, talks or tl 

joy of reading, attractive | brary roo 


methods, an 
High School I 
discussion, and 
children in 
influenc 


training in library 
rooms. Mr. Ward, of the 
brary at Cleveland, led the 
pointed out that training of 
schools had not only the direct 
in indirect influence on the community. There 


must be an adequate duplication of bool 


high 


BUSINESS MEETIN¢ 


The regular business meeting of the tio 
was held June 29, at 9:30 a.m 

The minutes of the last meeting were | ud 
and adopted 
the terms of two th 
advisory board had expired, and that only one 
member was appointed at the last meeting, in 
stead of two After discussion, it was decided 
to continue the advisory board as heretotor 
and the chairman was ippoint 
members to fill the vacancies. The chairman 
appointed the following committee on nomina 
tion for officers for the Children’s Section 
Miss Gertrude Andrus, Miss Adah Whitcomb 
and Miss Annie S. Cutter. The meeting then 
adjourned 

4 short business session of the active men 
hers of the followed the sec md se 
ion. Upon recommendation of the nominat 
following officers were 


Ali G vl 


The chairman announced that 
the five 


members on tl 


reque sted © 


sect i n 


ing committee, the 


elected: Effie L. Powers, chairman ; 


ird. vice-chairman; and Hannah Lar 
renee, secretary 
COLLEGI IND REFERENCE SECTION 


The first paper at the session held on Fri 
day evening, June 28 (Mr. P. L. Windsor in 
the chair). was that of Mr. T. W. Koch on 
“Some phases of the administrative history 
of college and university libraries.” By means 
of illustrative anecdotes he showed the de 
velopment of administrative ideas from the 
early days of the Bodleian and the libraries 
of the universities of Cambridge and Edin 
burgh to those which are commonly accepted 
to-day. In this country he drew illustrations 
mainly from Harvard, Yale and Columbia in 


: 
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the east and from the universities of the 
middle west. Mr. W. H. Austen’s paper 
on “The rights of all users of a university 
library and how to preserve them,” brought 
forth considerable discussion. Mr. Austen be- 
gan by defining the rights of readers as ob- 
taining in Cornell University library, and de- 
scribing the different types of readers. He 
spoke of the methods used in preserving 
rights, as keeping the library quiet, the return 
of books to the library and their loan under 
special conditions. In case of necessary pun- 
ishment, the student lost library privilege. In 
the discussion which followed, views were ex- 
pressed as to the best means of punishment. 
Mr. Briggs, of Trinity College library, stated 
that posting names of students had been very 
effective. 

Mr. R. K. Shaw, of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Public Library, read a paper on “A central 
reference bureau,” which considered the estab- 
lishment of such a bureau and a central lend- 
ing library. The bureau would collect and 
coordinate records, furnish information, be a 
registration bureau and agency for library 
assistants, and codperate in purchase of books. 
Mr. C. H. Gould reviewed briefly the printed 
report of the Committee on Codrdination, and 
Mr. Austen expressed regret at any movement 
which would curtail the usefulness of the 
present system of interlibrary loans, and said 
that as much pains should be taken to satisfy 
the wants of a reader in a neighboring town 
as those of a reader coming into the library. 
Mr, Andrews took much the same attitude, 
though some restrictions were necessary in 
the John Crerar Library, as patrons expected 
to find books there when called for. He de- 
scribed the cameragraph which was recently 
installed at a cost of $500, and which repro- 
duced any page in a short time at a cost of 
10 cents. Two pages are reproduced at once, 
11 by 14 inches, and experiments are now 
being made to enable one leaf of a book to 
be photographed on opposite sides of the bro- 
mide paper. Only non-copyright matter will be 
reproduced by the library. Mr. A. G. Doughty, 
the archivist, had such a machine in opera- 
tion in the basement of the Dominion Hall 
of Archives, Ottawa, occasioning much in- 
terest. 

At the second session the papers read were 
“Do we need a short-story index?”, F. K. W. 
Drury; “The proportion of university library 
income which should be spent on administra- 
tion,” W. K. Jewett, and “Departmental library 
problems,” J. C. M. Hanson. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS ROUND-TABLE 


An interesttng meeting of this section was 
held Monday iiemneea, July 1, with Mr. G. 
S. Godard, librarian of the Connecticut State 
Library, in the chair. The paper of the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Me August Do- 


nath, on the proposed printing bill now before 
Congress, was read in his absence by Mr 
N. Cheney, 


librarian of the Court of Appeals 
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Library, Syracuse. it referred to the imprac- 
ticability of small libraries caring for the large 
output of government publications. Mr. Do- 
nath favored closer cooperation between his 
office and libraries. He outlined the special 
features of the new bill, and felt confident 
that the selective plan for libraries would be 
very satisfactory. General discussion followed, 
participated in by Messrs. Carr, Thompson, 
Solberg, Andrews, Hirschberg, Hastings, Wyer, 
Bowker and Godard. It was suggested that 
private and public bills be numbered sepa- 
rately, and that when a bill is reported to 
Congress the text of the bill be included in 
the report. Important bills introduced, but 
not passed, are likely to prove of great his- 
torical interest. The inclusion of bills in the 
Congressional Record has been frowned upon 
by members of Congress, as it would tend to 
make the Record too bulky. It was resolved 
that it be urged to append to each committee 
report on a public bill the text of the bill and 
the testimony taken if stenographically re- 
ported and not confidential Mr. Bowker 
made the suggestion that bills might be asked 
for by individuals through the library instead 
of through Congressmen, as an advantage to 
the library in raising it in the estimation of 
those men whom it is particularly desirous 
to reach. Mr. Bowker also emphasized the 
importance of the Nelson bill, proposing a 
Congressional reference bureau in the Library 
of Congress, through which the number of 
bills would be largely reduced. Mr. Godard 
suggested that the document clerk of the 
House and Senate print each day in the 
Record a list of public documents received that 
day, and it was generally agreed that whatever 
its source, it was desirable to print this daily 
list. Mr. Solberg again referred to the strong 
feeling in Congress against overloading the 
Record. 

The question of centralization of the dis- 
tribution of documents was then raised. The 
Senate bill, as passed, had made the centrali- 
zation in the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents optional, while the House bill made 
it mandatory by Dec. 1, 1912. It was agreed 
that though it would probably be economical 
from the government point of view, in issuing 
one edition to a large number of names, it 
would greatly hinder the various government 
departments in furnishing prompt answers to 
individual requests. 

Mr. Wyer urged the need of making some 
provision for a limited free distribution of 
patent specifications, the Superintendent of 
Documents to determine to which libraries, on 
presentation of good reasons. 

It was resolved that the document catalogs 
and other bibliographical aids issued by the 
Superintendent of Documents be printed and 
distributed as soon after the end of the month 
and the end of Congressional session as pos- 
sible. It was finally resolved to express the 
thanks of this meeting to the chairman of the 
Printing Commission and its members 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


Mr. M. S. Dudgeon was chairman of the 
second session of this section, and introduced 
first Mr. F. K. Walter, of the New York State 
Library, who spoke on the new quarters and 
resources of the New York State Library 
School. Mr. Wyer supplemented his remarks, 
saying that there was no definite policy in the 
number of students to be admitted. There 
have been more applicants than could be taken 
in. The new facilities (there are desks ) 
will permit of an increase of admissions, but 
only of those who come thoroughly equipped 
for the work. Miss Van Valkenburg, of the 
New York Public Library School, read next 
her brief paper on “Training vs. teaching; or, 
the difference between training and teaching.” 
She said that a library school training bene- 
fits the individual taking it, since the same 
principles underly this and every other kind 
of education. From the standpoint of the 
employer, a person may be equally 


well 
trained for any given part of the work; but 
t is impossible to make her as well informed 
as to all branches of library practice. Library 
schools should turn out people with more 
adaptability and with a broader view 

Miss Rathbone read a paper on “A pro- 
ected normal course at the Pratt Institute 
School,” which course is to satisfy a demand 
for teachers for library schools and training 
classes. Announcements in regard to this 
course have already been made in these col- 
imns. Following this paper, a number of 
talks were given on the various library schools, 
as Syracuse, New York Public Library, West- 
ern Reserve. New York State, and University 
of Illinois. The question of what the schools 
were doing by way of giving secondary 
courses for high-school librarians, was raised 
and answered by representatives of the schools. 
Mr. J. R. Anderson, of New York, said that 
a visit to book stores by students of library 
schools would be helpful, and that he would 
welcome such visits at any time. Announce- 
ment was also made of the Wisconsin Library 
School code of cataloging, which was dis- 
cussed at the Catalog Section. It was voted 
to continue Mr. Walter, chairman, and Miss 
Van Valkenburgh, secretary, of this section. 

TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


The Trustees’ Section met on Friday even- 
ing, June 28, in the private dining room, with 
a larger attendance than at any previous con- 
ference, the room being well filled. Particu- 
larly noticeable was the large attendance of 
Canadian trustees. Mr. W. T. Porter, of Cin- 
cinnati, occupied the chair, State Librarian 
Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, who is also 
a trustee of the Philadelphia Public Li- 
brarv. acting as secretary. Dr. Otto Klotz, 
trustee of the Carnegie Library, Ottawa, 
who had taken a large and helpful share 
in the arrangements for the conference, 
was. unfortunately, obliged to be absent 
sessions, and his 


from Ottawa during the 
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paper on “The trustee’s duty to the hbrary 


was read in his absence. The trustee, he held, 
should hold office for a long term of years, 
that he may thoroughly familiarize himself 
with the whole range of library affairs, and 
he should know the public. He particularly 
emphasized the importanc f supporting the 
librarian as one of the chief functions of the 
trustee. His paper was followed by one on 
‘The trustee’s duty to the public,” by Mr 
Walter R. Nursey, inspector of public libra 


ries of the province of Ontario, who gave a 
very comprehensive account of librar n 
ditions in Ontario, mucl m tl lines of 
the résumé of a previous paper of his given 


in the LrprarY JOURNAL for June. Dh sion 
brought out the interesting fact that the On 


tario Library Association included in mem 
bership almost as many trustees as librarians 
Mr. Bowker suggested that those from the 
states interested in library development yuld 


seek to follow the Canadian example in this 
respect, and obtain more active participation 
from trustees in the library as Dr. ¢ 

R. Charteris, president of the Ontario Library 
Association, gave further word on the relation 
of trustees to the library organization in Can 
ada. and Mr. Banton, trustee of the Toronto 
Public Library, who had been present at the 
Magnolia conference, spoke of his disappoint- 
ment at finding so little participation by trus 

tees in that meeting The session of the 
Trustees’ Section wholesome and stimu 
lating in emphasizing the large participation 
of trustees, and will probably have its effect 


sociation 


was 


in making the meetings of this section more 
important hereafter 
COUNCIL 
The first meeting was called to order by 


President Elmendorf at the Chateau Laurier, 
June 27, with 37 members present. First Vice- 
President Legler, at the requ of the presi- 
dent, took the chair 

l’oted, That a committee of t 
pointed by the chair to nominate five 
for Council. to be elected by Council for 
term of five years each. The chair appointed 


iree be ap 
members 


G. H. Locke. R. G, Thwaites and Mary L 
Titcomb. 

Mrs. Elmendorf, as chairman of committee 
on relations of the A. L. A. and certain other 
national associations, mad report of pro 


gress, stating that the committee had formu- 
lated a letter setting forth the desire for closer 
coaneration, which letter had been transmitted 
by the secretary to 35 associations, and replies 
had been received from 23, all of which ex 
pressed a desire for closer codperation between 
their association and the A. L. A 

Voted. That the report be received as re- 
port of progress, and the committee continued 

In the absence of Mr. W. C. Lane, chairman 
of the special committee to promote and co- 
6perate in the development of printed cards 
in relation withinternational arrangements, Mr 
C W. Andrews made an informal report on 
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his own work as a member of the committee, 
Stating that the John Crerar Library was test- 
ing the time required to order printed cards 
from the Royal Library of Berlin, to see 
whether orders would reach their desti- 
nation in time to be filled. He expressed the 
hope that a majority of such orders would be 
received in time. Mr. Bowker spoke of the 
work as seen by him on a recent trip abroad. 
Dr. Putnam spoke informally of the Leipzig 
exhibit of book arts planned for two years 
hence. 

The committee on ventilation and lighting 
reported informally through the chairman, Mr. 
S. H. Ranck, who stated that a formal report 
had been prepared and would be presented 
at a later session 

Miss Tyler, chairman of the committee on 
relation of the A. L. A. and state library as- 
sociations, presented .the following report: 

The committee on relation of the A. L. A. 
and state library associations reports to the 
Counci] the further consideration of the re- 
port which was referred back to the commit- 
tee at the January meeting of the Council, and 
makes the following recommendation: 

The Council recommends that the executive 
board consider the advisability of amending 
Section 14 of the Constitution and Section 3 
of the By-laws to include representation of 
State, territorial and provincial library associa- 
tions in the Council and the conditions of 
such membership 

The committee further suggests that the 
By-laws be amended to provide that the priv- 
ileges and advantages of the A. L. A. confer- 
ences shall be available only to, those holding 
personal or representing institutional member- 
ship in the Association 

Voted, That this report be adopted 

The committee appointed to consider the 
government of American libraries and their 
relation to the municipal authorities presented 
through the chairman, Dr. A. E. 


such 


a report 
Bostwick 

Voted, That 
committee for consideration as to 
changes, and further report. 

On motion, it was 

Voted, That the committee be continued, 
and that membership be increased to five. 

The second meeting of the Council was 
called to order by Vice-President Legler (at 
the request of President Elmendorf, who was 
present) at the Chateau Laurier, June 20, 24 
members being present 

Mr. Andrews, as a member of the committee 
on conditions governing affiliation of other 
than local, state and provincial associations. 
reported orally, recommending that a by-law 
be framed to include as one feature that a 


the report be recommitted to 
minor 


membership fee of $25 a year be assessed on 
such affiliated organizations, and stating that 
three at least of the already affiliated organi- 
zations had expressed their willingness to pay 
such fee, and that the remaining association 
has been received on condition that it accept 
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such terms of affiliation as agreed upon by 
the A, L. A. 

On motion of Mr. Bowker, it was voted 
that the report be received and that the com- 
mittee be continued, but that, at the request 
of Dr. Putnam, he be relieved and Mr. J. I. 
Wyer, Jr., be appointed as a member of the 
committee 

The committee on nominations to the Coun- 
cil reported that the following persons had 
been nominated by the committee for election 
by the Council for a term of five years each: 
Josephine A. Rathbone, vice-director, Pratt 
Institute School of Library Science; Mrs 
Percival Sneed, principal, Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta Library School; Mrs. Harriet P. 
Sawyer, chief of instructional department, St 
Louis Public Library; M. S. Dudgeon, secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Free Library Commission; W. 
O. Carson, librarian, Public Library, London, 
Ontario. 

Voted, That the secretary be instructed to 
cast a ballot for the unanimous election of 
these persons. The secretary declared such 
ballot cast. 

rhe report of the committee on government 
of American library, Dr. Bostwick, chairman, 
which was presented at previous meeting and 
recommitted to the committee for certain 
minor changes, was again presented, and it 
was 

Voted, That the report, as amended, be re- 
ceived and the resolution adopted. 

The report, including the resolution referred 
to, is reprinted elsewhere in this issue. 

The committee on ventilation and heating 
of library buildings, S. H. Ranck, chairman, 
made a verbal report of progress, stating ‘that 
a lengthy written report, covering the investi- 
gations and results of correspondence, had 
been prepared and would be duly presented 
The committee stated that certain commercial 
companies proposed to make experiments 
along the lines of the committee's investiga- 
tion, and it was taken by consent that the 
Council express its gratification that these ex- 
periments are to be undertaken by the re- 
spective companies, and that the results will 
be watched with interest. 

On motion of Dr. Steiner, it was voted that 
the report be accepted as a report of progress, 
and committee continued, 

Mr. Charles S. Greene informed the Council 
that the California Library Association had 
unanimously passed a resolution to invite the 

L. A. to meet in California in 1915. The 
statement was received as information and 
ordered tansmitted to the Executive Board 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 


At the meeting held June 27, at Ottawa, 
there were present: President Elmendorf, 
Miss Tyler, Miss Eastman, Messrs. Legler, 
Andrews and Putnam 

Voted, That the following persons consti 
tute the resolutions committee: R. G. Thwaites, 
Mary W. Plummer and J. T. Jennings. 


> 
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Report of the nominating committee was 
presented, received and ordered posted. The 
following officers (all of whom were duly 
elected) were nominated: 


President, H. E. Legler, librarian, 
Public Library. 

First Vice-President, E. H. Anderson. 
ant director, N. Y. Public Library 
Second Vice-President, Mary F. Isom, libra 
rian, Portland ( Ore.) Library Association 
Members of the Executive Board for 3 years 
H. C. Wellman, librarian, Springfield City 
Library Association: T. W. Koch, librarian, 

University of Michigan. 

Members of the Council for 5 years: F. K. 
Walter, vice-director, N. Y. State Library ; 
Margaret Mann, chief cataloger, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh; W. W. Bishop, super- 
intendent of reading-room, Library of Con- 
gress; E. R. Perry, librarian, Los Angeles 
Public Library; Caroline Burnite, director 
of children’s work, Cleveland Public Library. 

Trustee of Endowment Fund for 3 years: W 
C. Kimball, chairman, N. J. Public Library 
Commission. 


Chicago 


assist 


Voted, That the election of officers be held 
on Monday, July 1, and that polls be open 8:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

Voted, That John F. Phelan and Lloyd W. 
Josselyn act as tellers of election 

Henry E. Legler, as chairman of committee 
appointed to draft a by-law stating definitely 
what person or persons are entitled to cast 
vote for institutional members, reported that 
that committee recommended that the by-laws 
be amended by adding the following section: 

Sec, 11. The vote of institutional members 
shall be cast by the duly designated represen- 
tative whose credentials are filed with the sec- 
retary. In the absence of such designation or 
of such delegate, the vote may be cast by the 
chief librarian or ranking executive officer in 
attendance at the meeting. 

Consideration was given to the recommen- 
dations adopted by the Council from the com- 
mittee on relation of the A. L. A. and state 
library associations, and on motion of Mr. An- 
drews, it was 

Voted, To recommend to the Association 
that Section 14 of the Constitution be amended 
by inserting the following clause after the 
words “and twenty-five by the Council itself’ : 
“and one member from each state, provincial 
and territorial library association (or any as- 
sociation covering two or more such ge yeraph- 

sat 


ical divisions) w! complies with the condi 
tions for such representation set forth in the 
by-laws.” 

Also that Section 3a be added to the by-laws 
as follows: 

“Each state, territorial and provincial bray 


association any association cover 
or more such geographical divisions), havine 
a membership of not less than fifteen members. 
may be represented in the Council by the pres 


(or ing two 
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ident of such association, or by an alternate 
elected at the annual meeting of the associa 
ion. Lhe annual dues shall be $5 for each 
association having a membership of fifty o1 
less, and ten cents per additional capita where 
membership is above that number. The privi 
ieges and advantages of the A. L. A. confer 
neces shall be available only to those h yiding 
personal membership or representing institu 
tional membership in the Association.’ 


Following the adjournment of the <« ynfer 
cence, a2 mecting of the new Ex ulive Board 
Was held on the evening ot July 2 Th ere were 

present, President Legler (presiding). Miss 


Eastman and Messrs. Andrews, Anderson and 
Wellman (the latter represented by proxy 
held by secretary). 

Mr. George T. Settle, acting assistant libra- 
rian of the Louisville Free Public Library, ap- 
peared before the board, and in behalf of the 
library board and various officials and organi 
zations of Louisville and Kentucky invited the 
Association to meet in Louisville in I9i3 

A letter was read from Mr George FF. Bow 
erman, librarian of the District of Columbia 
Public Library, in which was expressed a de 
sire that the Association meet in \W ashington 
in 1913, and, if found practicable and desir 
to adopt the policy of holding recurrent 
meetings in that city. 

Invitations for the conference of 1913 were 
received and read from the convention 
bureaus of Chicago, Buffalo and San Fran- 
cisco. All of these invitations weré tabled for 
due consideration. 

After general discussion, it was 

Voted, As the opinion of the Executive 
Board, that the next conference should be held 
at some summer resort in the eastern section 
of the country, and the secretary was instruct 
ed to investigate places of this nature and re- 
port to the board 

A communication from the sé 


Catalog Section 


was 


able, 


also 


‘retary of the 
stating that the 
been unanimously 


a received, 
following resolution had 
adopted by that section 

Resolved, That the A. L. A. Executive Board 
be asked to appoint a committee to investigate 
the cost and method of ‘ataloging in accord- 
ance with the suggestions in Mr Josephson’s 
paper, “What is cataloging ?” 

Mr, Josephson’s paper accompanied the com 
munication. It was 

Voted, That the president appoint a commit 
tee of three for this purpose, and that an ap 
propriation of $15 be made for the necessary 


expenses of the committee.t 

A communication was considered from Mr 
Asa Don Dickinson, addressed to the secre- 
tary, relative to a campaign for a library clear- 
ing-house for periodicals. It was taken by 
this by-law would he meaningless 
ymmended amendment to the 
action on the by-law 

until the next 


until the 
nstitution is 
was postponed by the 
annual conference 


wove re 

in force, 

Associatior 
Committee 


has not yet been named 


3 
| 
wea 
x 
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consent that such a campaign would not be 
practicable for the A. L. A. to undertake un- 
der present conditions 

Mr. Wellman, as special committee of one 
from the Publishing Board to investigate the 
advisability of the appointment of a committee 
to work upon the compilation of a code for 
classifiers, reported favorably on the plan, and 
recommended that the Executive Board take 
the matter in hand and appoint a committee 
as requested. On motion, it was 

Voted, That the following committee be 
named: W. S. Merrill, J. C. Bay, W. S. Bis- 
coe, W. P. Cutter, J. C. M. Hanson, Charles 
Martel and P. L. Windsor 

On motion of Mr. Anderson, it was 

Voted, That the secretary secure data re- 
lating to the library careers of the members 
of the Association, this information either to 
be incorporated in the annual Handbook or 
filed at the headquarters office for use of the 
membership. 

On motion of Mr. Andrews, it was 

Voted, That the president suggest to the 
members of the Executive Board any changes 
he deems desirable in the membership of the 
standing committees, and to ask for such sug- 
gestions, and that the secretary inform the 
members of any changes suggested by the 
committees themselves 

On motion of Miss Eastman, it was 

Voted, That C. W. Andrews and A. E. Bost- 
wick be re-elected members of the Publishing 
Board for terms of three years each. 

Moved, That at its January meeting the 
Council be requested to define the policy of 
the Association as to the number of general 
sessions advisable at the annual conference 

On motion of Mr. Andrews, it was 

Voted, That the program committee be asked 
to consult the wishes of the affiliated organi- 
zations regarding the closer grouping of their 
respective sessions at the annual conference 

Voted, That at future conferences of the 
Association the ensign of the United States 
and the British union jack be placed side by 
side to signify the international nature of the 
Association. 

SECRETARY’S REPORT 

The close of another conference year finds 
the executive office still enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the Chicago Public Library in the 
commodious, convenient and _ well-equipped 
rooms in the Chicago Public Library building. 
Heat, light and janitor service have also been 
supplied gratuitously, as in previous years. 
The Association has now held headquarters 
offices in Chicago for nearly three years, and 
it is a pleasure for the secretary to report 
that the prospects for continuance and per- 
manence of headquarters were never brighter 
than they are now. The income from mem- 
bership fees is steadily increasing. In 1909, 
the amount raised from this source was 
$4557.50: in 1910, $4888.48: in 1911, $5325.46; 
and the receipts thus far for 1912 warrant us 
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in hoping that the total amount from mem- 
bership fees will be at least $5800. While the 
finances of the Association even yet do not 
permit us to do many things that are very 
much worth doing, and which are in the legit- 
imate field of activities, we seem graduaily to 
be approaching the time when excursions can 
be made into new avenues. 

Aithough the work of the headquarters office 
varies from day to day, so that no two days 
are alike, the year’s work in the aggregate 
so closely resembles that for last year that 
much repetition of last year’s report would 
be made if a detailed statement were pre- 
sented. The routine work has, of course, been 
performed, such as editing the bulletin, at- 
tending to the correspondence, advertising for 
the Publishing Board and sales of its publica- 
tions, which in the last year has been the 
heaviest in its history; the payment of bills, 
the keeping of books, the printing of publica- 
tions for the Publishing Board, with the at- 
tendant work of making contracts for printing 
and the reading of proof, the arrangements 
for the mid-winter meetings and the annual 
conference. The volume of this routine work 
has been so great and is still increasing that 
often for days at a time there is little chance 
for doing anything else 

Since Nov. 1, 1911, a record has been kept 
of mai] sent out from the office. From Nov. 
1 to May 31, 1912, 11,818 pieces of first-class 
mail have been dispatched, or an average of 
about 67 pieces a day In addition to this, 
15.794 pieces of circular matter were mailed, 
either in the interest of the A. L. A. or its 
Publishing Board, during the same period. No 
record of mail received has been kept, but it 
runs from 50 to 70 letters a day, and fre- 
quently reaches 150 a day at certain seasons 
and on certain days of the week. The head- 
quarters office, however, continues to be, we are 
pleased to say, a clearing house for general 
library information. The Chicago Public and the 
John Crerar libraries are frequently consulted 
by the secretary, and occasionally the New- 
berry and other libraries, and I desire to ex- 
press at this time my hearty appreciation of 
the cordial assistance given me by the refer- 
ence librarians of these various institutions. 
Thanks to their kind offices, we have been able 
in most instances either to give the desired 
information or tell where it may be found. 
To those seeking advice regarding establish- 
ment of libraries, selection or purchase of 
books or policy of administration, we have 
gladly helped so far as we were able, but al- 
ways make it a point to try to put the inquirer 
in touch with the library commission of his 
state or the state library. We have taken 
particular pleasure in corresponding with cer- 
tain towns in New Mexico, Florida, Missis- 
sippi and Montana, where a public library is 
either being organized or where a campaign 
to secure one is being conducted. Notwith- 
standing the systematic efforts of the various 
commissions to cover thoroughly the library 
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work of their respective states, many small 
libraries and library boards seem blissfully ig 
norant of the existence of such an institution 
as a state library commission. and we con- 
sider it no small service to be ible t en ighten 
them on this point. The commissions, on the 


other hand, are constantly putting the small 
libraries in touch with the A. L. A. The state 
library commissions can always be counted on 
to cooperate with the A. L. A. to publish our 
news notes and notices regarding publications 
in their bulletins, to recommend membership 
and A. L. A_ publications, and to respond 
quickly and efficiently to any special call. This 
is thoroughly appreciated by the secretary and 
the executive office. During the past year the 
secretary has made several demands on the 
time of the secretaries of the various state 
library associations, and has found response 
in most cases prompt, intelligent and willing 

The library interests of the country are 
making progress towards a harmony of effort 
that is good to see, and that will bring its 
sure result in better and more intelligent ser- 
vice to the people. 

We have endeavored to keep the value and 
importance of publicity steadily before us and 
have accomplished as much in this direction 
as time and funds permitted. Multigraphed 
articles have been sent out to about 175 of the 
leading papers of the country several times 
during the year, and from marked copies sent 
to the office, and from reports from librarians 
who have seen the articles in their local pa- 
pers, we know that these contributions have 
been pretty generally used. Several special 
articles on either the work of the A. L. A. 
or the Publishing Board have been written 
for particular papers. A publicity committee 
has, at the request of the secretary, recently 
been appointed, in the hope of securing still 
greater publicity. The work of the executive 
office, however, does not lend itself to the 
making of “stories” interesting to those out- 
side the profession. Nearly every live and 
up-to-date library, on the other hand, is every 
week living out experiences which, if written 
up in a breezy and popular style of which 
many of our library folk are masters, would 
make capital articles, acceptable not only to 
the daily press, but to the more exclusive 
magazines as well. It appears, therefore, that 
the executive office can perhaps best promote 
publicity for the profession by urging the 
preparation of these contributions from the 
reference librarians, the children’s librarians, 
the loan-desk people, the municipal reference 
workers, these people who, as Kipling puts it, 


“Have lived more stories 
Than Zogbaum or I can invent.” 


The secretary has written four or five articles 
on the A. L. A. for various encyclopedias and 
year books. and has endeavored to get the 
Association listed in all the leading reference 
almanacs and annuals Lectures hefore li- 
brary schools by the secretary regarding the 


\. L. A. and its work, and ofhcial representa 
tion at the state meetings, have also given 
publicity to the Association. 

During the past year twelve persons have 
received hbrary appoimtments through recom- 
nendations of the secretary. This is a some 
what smaller number than the year before, 
when about fifteen were helped to positions 
through the executive office. With two or 
three exceptions, the secretary has made rec- 
ommendations only when requested to do so. 

The work of the Publishing Board occupies 
practically three-quarters of the time of the 
assistant secretary, at least half of the time 
of the stenographer and order assistant, and 
probably a quarter of the time of the secre- 
tary. In consideration of this, the Publishing 
toard appropriates $2000 a year to the oper 
ating expenses of the office. The work of the 
Publishing Board is heavier than ever before 
in its history, the receipts from sales for the 
calendar year 1911 being $8502.88, and for the 
first five months of 1912, $6090.16. Further 
notice of this feature of the work of the office 
can be found in the report of the A. L 
Publishing Board, presented in print at this 
onterence, 

The secretary wishes here to commend most 
heartily the faithful and capable service of his 
fellow-workers at the executive office—Miss 
Clara A. Simms and Miss Gwendolyn | 
Brigham. For the active cooperation and 
good will of the officers and other members 
of the Executive Board, the secretary is deeply 
grateful. It has been a pleasure to work un 
der such congenial conditions 

There are more members in the A. L. A. 
at the present time than ever before in the 
history of the Association. The secretary has 
conducted as vigorously as possible a steady 
campaign for new members, this work not 
only being the duty of the office, but directly 
in line with the conviction of the secretary, 
who has recommended membership in the na- 
tional association to all library workers, in 
the earnest belief that this action is fully as 


heneficial to the individual as to the Associa- 
tion 

When the January membership bills were 
mailed, the enclosed appeal to secure at least 


one new member for the Association resulted 
directly in the addition of over one hundred 
new members, and the secretary wishes to 
take this opportunity to thank most incerely 
and heartily those members who aided in this 
work. Besides the pleasure ot securing these 
new members, it was gratifying to feel that 
so many old members took such practical in- 
terest in aiding the Association. In April, 
membership appeals were sent to 1854 mem 
bers of state library association who were 


not members of the A. L. A. This has re 


sulted in a fair increase of membership. In 
December. the secretary sent letters request 
ing membership to 232 librar eople who 
had, according te the new olut f library 
per od | recently changed their pe itions, it 
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is assumed, for the better. In addition to these 
more or less impersonal appeals, the secretary 
has written a large number of personal letters 
to those with whom he is either personally 
acquainted or else with whom he has con- 
ducted an office correspondence. As in all 
other lines of business, it is this personal ap- 
peal that has been the most effective and has 
brought the largest percentage of returns. 

When the 1911 handbook went to press, last 
\ugust, there were 2046 members in the 
A. L. A. Of this number, 11 have since died 
and 26 have resigned. Since last August, 351 
new members have been received, making the 
present total net membership 2360. Assuming 
that the usua] number, or about 150 persons, 
will discontinue their membership this sum- 
mer, the net membership in the 1912 handbook 
will be approximately 2210. Of the present 
total membership, 332 are library or institu- 
tional members, 24 of whom have joined since 
last August 

The practice of having an officer or officially 
appointed delegate represent the association 
at the state library association meetings has 
been followed the past year with success fully 
equal to that in previous years. Since the 
Pasadena conference there have been 39 state 
or provincial library meetings, and a speaker 
representing the A. L. A. has been present 
at 16 of these. The A. L. A. at present has 
too small a budget to meet the traveling ex- 
penses of these speakers, which have been 
met either by the state association or by the 
delegates personally 

Following his election as first vice-president, 
Mr. H. E. Legler resigned as non-official 
member of the Executive Board, and Miss 
Alice S. Tyler was elected by the board to 
fill the unexpired term ending in 1912. Mr. 
H. W. Craver was unable to accept reappoint- 
ment as chairman of committee on library 
administration, and Dr. A. E. Bostwick was 
appointed in his place. Miss Margaret W. 
Brown resigned from the committee on book- 
binding, and Miss Rose G. Murray was ap- 
pointed to succeed her. 

The Association has lost heavily by death 
during the past year. Our losses include the 
senior ex-president of the Association, who 
was a life member: two other life members 
and several who were, by their regular attend- 
ance through many years, familiar figures at 
our annual conferences. In all, 13 members 
and 4 former members have passed away since 
conference. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Jan. 1 to May 31, 1912.—Receipts, $9537.83 ; 
expenditures, $4343.33 (bulletin, $187; salaries, 
S210 Publishing Board, $1524). 
REPORT OF PUBLISHING BOARD 
The report notes chief publications and re- 
prints. Funds for the next fiscal year will be 
used to further strengthen the book list and 
to undertak w enterprises. Mrs. Elmendorf 
has suggested the publication of the A. L. A 


we last met in 
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catalog in loose-leaf form, which is being con- 
sidered. Receipts of the board were $18,340.90, 
expenditures $17,172.44. Sales of publications 
netted $10,351.73. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ON MUNICIPAL RELATIONS 
To the American Library Association: 

Your special committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the matter of drafting a report on what 
the Association regards as fundamental in 
the relation of the public library to the mu- 
nicipality submits herewith its report. This 
whole subject is of such great importance that 
your committee believes it should receive 
further consideration, especially if it is de- 
sired that there should be submitted the draft 
of what may be termed a model library article, 
chapter or title in a city charter, particularly 
a charter in a state operating under a so- 
‘alled home-rule law, whereby each city may 
make its own charter within the limitations 
fixed by the state constitution and a general 
state law 

Your committee believes that the Associa- 
tion is practically unanimous in its conviction 
that the public library should be regarded as 
a part of the educational machinery of the 
community, and that the functions of the ed- 
ucational organization are generally separate 
and distinct from those of the local govern- 
ment organization. In the very nature of 
things it is, therefore, impossible for the pub- 
lic library to get the kind of administration it 
deserves when it is administered as a part of 
the city’s system of parks or under the super- 
vision of its Board of Public Works. It may 
be stated that in some of our states the state 
constitution recognizes this distinction by pro- 
viding for two corporations with the same 
geographical boundaries, the one dealing with 
the questions of local government and the 
other with education—the public schools. This 
constitutional distinction is based on the prin- 
ciple that education is a matter of state con- 
cern, that the interests of the state in educa- 
ion are paramount, and therefore that the 
state should exercise greater control in edu- 
cational affairs than in local government af- 
fairs. In line with this thought, your commit- 
tee submits the following resolution, which it 
recommends to the Association for adoption 
at this time: 

Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation call the attention of municipal gov- 
ernments, and of public bodies engaged in the 
preparation of new or amended charters for 
such governments, to the necessity for secur- 
ing independence of action of the public library 
as an educational agency codrdinate with the 

Radical changes in forms of mu- 
government have sometimes left the 

position insecure or doubtful, and 
“commission 


sche 
nicipal 
library's 


charters providing the so-called 
form” of government have in particular often 
failed to define adequately the position of pub- 
lic libraries and their governing boards. Where 
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there is classification of municipal functions, 
this Association feels very strongly that the 
public library should be grouped with educa- 
tive agencies, such as the publi schools, 
rather than with departments that have lhttle 
or nothing to do with its work. While it is 
desirable to keep the control of the library in 
independent hands and not to place it and the 
schools under the same direct management, 
we believe that a city charter should contain 
no provision grouping the library otherwise 
than with educative agencies 

If the foregoing resolution is adopted, we 
recommend that a committee be appointed to 
study this subject further and to submit the 
draft of what might be termed a library chap- 
ter for a city charter. 

For the purpose of discussion and to clarify 
the thought of the Association on this sub- 
ject your committee submits the following 
tentative points, which it believes should be 
considered for such proposed model library 
chapter : 

First, the charter should provide for a li- 
brary board, which should have power to 
administer and control the public library of 
the city, and at the same time administer all li- 
braries municipally owned in the city. This 
would include the municipal legislative refer- 
ence library in the city hall, libraries in public 
schools, high schools, and possibly such others 
as libraries in municipal art galleries, mu- 
seums, etc. This board should consist of not 
less than five or more than nine members, 
excluding ex-officio members, the number of 
which should not exceed one-half of the ap- 
pointive or elected members. A sufficiently 
small proportion of the board should be elect- 
ed or appointed each year to make its mem- 
bership fairly continuous, so that it may de- 
velop a constructive policy, something that is 
impossible where the membership is likely to 
change materially at brief intervals. In no 
case should the terms of more than half of 
the members expire at one time 

In our smaller cities or towns, it would 
seem advisable to consider whether the mu- 
nicipal art gallery and museum should be ad- 
ministered by the same board which admin- 
isters the library. It has been suggested that 
in such places it would be possible to carry on 
this work with very much less expense under 
one management than under several manage- 
ments, and experience apparently demonstrates 
that having the library, art gallery and mu- 
seum interests in the city in the same building 
or in a group of related buildings, adds im- 
mensely to the public service of each at a 
minimum expenditure of money. In other 
words, having all these interests under one 
roof or in buildings closely adjoining each 
other makes it possible for each institution 
to strengthen the other, and at the same time 
makes it possible for the best codperation and 
coordination, and, furthermore, many more 
people will use each of these institutions when 
they are together than when they are widely 


serarated. In larger cities, where it may seem 
desirable to have the art and museum inter- 
ests under separate boards, the charter should 
provide for official (ex-officio) representatives 
of each of these institutions on the boards of 
the others, as well as with the board of ed- 
ucation of the city, so as to tnstre the great 


est amount of coOperation and coordination 
It is the conviction of this committee that the 
educational interests of the community in 
many of our cities to-day should coordi 


nated to a greater extent than they are now, 
not only for the purpose of eliminating duph- 


cation of work and effort, but also for the 
mutual strengthening of the ind effort 
ot each, 

In many small cities and some larger ones, 
it has been the practice for the ibrary 
to be managed by the board ducation 
The disadvantage of this, wever, is that 
the library interests are usually turned over 


to a committee, and that the membership of 
this committee is likely to change from year 
to year, so that there is no constructive policy; 
and where there is no constructive policy, the 
interests in the library on the part of other 
members of the board is likely to be small. 
However, many of the difficulties with the 
management of a public library by a board of 
education have frequently grown out of the 
method of appointment or election of the 
school board. If the school board is in poli 
tics. and therefore more or less partisan, the 
library is apt to suffer by this arrangement 
even more than the schools themselves. Pos 
sibly, where public opinion is sufficiently alive 
to the value and importance of education, a 
single board might manage all the educational 
interests of a city, just as the board of regents 
of one of our large state universities admin- 
isters its varied activities 

Another point to be considered is whether 
the library board should be elected by the 
citizens at large or appointed by the mayor 
or selected by the board of education Elec- 
tion by the citizens of members to such a 
board should be absolutely non-partisan. 
Women should have the right to vote and 
should be eligible to the board. The board 
should have power to fill vacancies which may 
occur by death or resignation, until the next 
general election, in case the board is elected 
by the citizens at large. Of course, 11 the 
members are elected by the board of educa- 
tion, vacancies could be filled at any time by 
that board, and if they are appointed by the 
mayor he could fill a vacancy 

Your committee believes that it 1s tnwise 
for a public library to be governed by a board 
which elects its own members or a majority 
of its own members; in other words, a “close 
corporation” is not the form of governing 
board that is best for a library belonging to 
all the people of the community. This would 
not apply where cities make a terminable con- 
tract with an existing institution. It is gen- 
erally unwise for the corporate name of a 
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library to bear the name of 
It should bear the name of the 
should fix its name 


pul 
pub 


municipal 
in individua 
> charter 
harter should provide for the organi- 


library board by the election of 
and vice-president, with the city 
ex-officio treasurer of the 
nd the city comptroller as the auditor 
of the board’s accounts. It should also pro- 
vide for a secretary or clerk, who should be 
in employee of the board, rather than a mem- 
ber of the board, and it is highly desirable 


ratiot rf the 
president 
treasurer as the 


that this officer should be the librarian. In 
any case, his powers should not conflict with 
those of the librarian 


The charter should give the library board 
full power to hold trust funds which may be 
placed in its hands, to administer the same, 
and to accept and to hold gifts of real and 


personal property for the general purposes for 


which the board was created. The charter 
should provide, if the state law does not do 
so, that the library should not receive less 
than a minimum fund for its maintenance, 


based on the assessed valuation of the city. 
It ought never to be possible for a council so 


to cut a library budget that it ts necessary to 
close branch libraries or abandon established 
work for ve or more, thereby cutting off 
for the time-being all normal growth and 


sometimes crippling the library, so that it takes 


years to recover. This has happened in more 
than one American city. The whole idea of 
a minimum tax for the maintenance of a li- 
brary is in line with the thought expressed 
in many of our state constitutions, namely, 
that the educational interests of the commu- 


nity are paramount 

The library board should have full legal 
rights for defense in the courts, etc. The 
charter should provide that the chief law office 
of the city should be its legal representative. 

The library board should be given the 
power to render library service by contract 
utside of the city limits, such 
as towns, townships or counties. In short, it 
should be given liberal powers for extending 
its usefulness into similar or related unoccu- 
pied fields 

The library board should be given absolute 
power and responsibility over its employees, 
their appointment, promotion, salaries, re- 
moval. ete, within the general limitations of 
the charter It should provide that all em- 
ployment should be given on the basis of 
merit alone, but that a civil-service system 
should not be imposed upon it from the out- 
side, any more than a municipal civil service 
should be imposed upon a board of education 
in the employment of teachers in the public 
schools. Your committee has yet to learn of 


to ¢ 


a single American city where a municipal civil 
service commission, which deals mainly with 
the employment of clerks in offices, policemen, 
firemen, etc., has been able satisfactorily to 
select or promote employees 
work 


for educational 
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The library board should also have 
to draft and enforce regulations governing 
the reasonable use of the library under the 
general limitations of the city charter or state 
law. 

And, finally, the charter should provide that 
the library board should submit annually to 
the mayor or the legislative or tax-levying 
body of the city a report of its receipts and 
expenditures, together with a general account 
of its work and trusts 

As stated above, your committee offers all 
of this to serve as a basis for discussion if it 
is desired, that a model library section for a 
charter should be drafted. 

\ll of which is respectfully submitted 
Artuur E. Bostwick. 
Chairman, 
Jupson T. JENNINGs, 
Samuet H. RANnckK 


power 


ON STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE VENTILA 
TION AND LIGHTING OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Ventilation 


The preliminary report states that the fun- 
damental point to determine is the physiolog 
ical aspects of ventilation, as ventilation 
schemes have until very recently been based 
on a misconception that rooms become po! 
soned with carbon dioxide, and that ventila 
tion should dilute this gas to harmless propor 


tions. Carbon dioxide is an almost negligible 
factor in ventilation, while temperature and 
humidity are the two most important. Diff 


culties in ventilation experienced by libraries 
would disappear by more than half if they al- 
ways kept the temperature below 68 degrees 
On this subject, however, the committee is not 
yet able to report definitely. Another impor- 
tant element is the psychological one, to which 
a great deal of attention must be given. Tem- 
perature effect varies with different persons, 
and on this point people may be expected to 
regulate their comfort with their own cloth- 
ing. A schedule of questions takes up, point 
by point, the different phases of ventilation 
Humidity should be maintained at 50 degrees 
Air should be kept in motion to prevent con- 
densation on walls, ete. especially in cold 
weather. The percentage of humidity at 70 
degrees, which will not condense over night, is 
30. Humidity which is too high or too low 
affects the action of the skin. Too much hu- 
midity will swell or break furniture, and too 
low will dry or crack it. Humidity may be 
regulated through steam jets (opening of rad- 
iators undesirable). Odors are not necessar- 
ily injurious, and the question is principally a 
psychological one—a matter of taste and edu- 
cation. Apparatus for ventilation to remove 
odors should be planned to remove air verti- 
cally. Air shaft for fan system should extend 
up to the top of the building to eliminate dust 
from outside. Possibility of dust containing 
much organic matter, which may become over- 
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heated and so produce carbon mon yxide, 
should be guarded against. Staining of walls 
and other injuries result from forced ventila 


tion. Air-washing apparatus 1s expensive, and 
sometimes has not proved wholly satistactory 
All buildings should be provided with vacuum 
cleaners. Some allowance should be made tor 
animal heat of people inar A crowded 
reading-room makes a difference of approx! 
mately 10 per cent. in the temperature Where 
heating and ventilating apparatus ar« coupled, 
no satisfactory results can be btained. Gas 
complicates ventilation, vertical circulation be- 
ing the best means to make the effects a negli- 
gible quantity No great reliance can be 
placed on chemical or electrical processes for 
removing undesirable elements. They serve, 
at most, as deodorizers. The rapid moving 
of air is valuable, but the cost for heating a 
large amount of air vhich is brought into the 
building and is forced out again 1s enormous 
It is desirable that every library of consider 
able size should be equipped with 
meter, anenometer and hygrodetk 


thermo- 


Lighting 


The report gives a list of sixteen questions 


and subjects to be considered as to natural 
and artificial light, not commented on sepa- 
rately. The subject is a recent one, and the 


of illumination needed for the normal 
} a given kind of work has yet to be thor- 
oughly understood. The illumination, in terms 
of foot candles, stated as needed for the eye of 
the average man, varies from two-foot candles 
to ten. This variation is due to insufficient 
number of experiments. The dangers of over 
lighting are no less real. though less notice- 
able than those of underlighting Color of 
rooms, furniture, etc., also affect enormously 
the character of illumination, both physiolog- 
ically and psychologically The committee ts 
not prepared to make recommendations, as 
further study is necessary. Tests should be 
made by competent experts in a number of li- 
braries, and it is suggested that the A. L.A 
would be justified in asking the Russell Sage 


amount 
eye for 


Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Science. one of our state um 
ersities. or the Society of Illuminating Engi 


neers to have the tests made 


ON PURLIC DOCUMENTS 

Report on recomm: ndation of the Presi 
dent’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency 
for the centralization of public documents, and 
Senator’s Smoot’s Printing bill. These wet 
discussed at the round table meeting at Ot 
tawa, and resolution was drawn 2! 1 pre- 
sented to the last general sessio the con 
f and passed 


ference 


ON CO)PERATION WITH THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


An appointment was made by the executive 


board of the N. E. A. of a member of the 
A. L. A. to speak at its recent meeting in Chi 
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This recognition of the work of the 
on the part of N. E. A. ts regarded as 
The committee also endea 


cago 
library 
a decided victory 


vored to make an exhibit of the A. L. A. ma 
terial illustrative f the relations between 
libraries and schools at the ‘ hicago meeting 
resident G. E. Vincent, who sp ke at the 


fifth general session t Ottawa, is invited to 

present the official greeting f the N. E. A 
ON LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 

Material received in answer to que stionnaire 

so varied that a nd must be nt out 


Was 

before there can be uniformity ot tabulation 
Only two libraries use bln dsm | f a 
cessioning, while the majority Us A 


standard accession book or ¢ yndensed form of 


samc Data as to charging nd discharging 
also is so varying that minute compatts m is 
impossible Eighteen libraries are listed in the 
report, with notes as to the system in use. A 
list of libraries showing method unting 
of issue is given The committ recom 
mends: 


(1) That the act of sending books from the 
library to a station of any kind, no matter 
how temporary, be not regarded as an issue 
to be counted in the circulation, although sep- 
books thus sent should be 


arate account of 
kept and may be published 1t desired 
(2) That books used in the station be 


and that books 


home 


counted as hall or library use, 
issued from the station b counted as 
use. 

(3) That where it is 
part from this method in 
parture be plainly stated in 
published report. 


found necessary to de- 
any way, such de- 
a foot-note to the 
ON LIBRARY TRAINING 

made in 
schools 


An appropriation of $200 was 


January for inspection of the library 


A request was made by the schools for the 
recommendation of a minimum standard ad- 
mission, length of course and curriculum. In- 
spection, after further consideration of the 


it will follow, will be made at the request 
of the schools. 
ON BOOK BUYING 


lines 


With a view to better understanding be 
tween booksellers and librari a statement 
f the situation was pre ented to a mmiuttee 
of the Booksellers’ Association in to 
which answer was made in April, ror2. A 


meeting of the two c mmittees was held, May 


6. without definite result 
ON RBOOKRINDING 

Attention is called to the special bindings of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and other refer 
ence books, for which the committee urged 
A. 1. A. specifications Publishers have asked 
for specifications and suggestions for binding, 
especially for reference books. It is easy to 
obtain reinforced publishers’ covers for fiction 
and juvenile hooks, although the has been 


lug 
if 


practically dropped by the publishers them- 
selves. For purpose of answering questions 
of librarians more adequately, the committee 
has planned to establish a collection which 
shall include work of all binders who make a 
specialty of library binding, at the same time 
to ask for answers to 24 questions, covering 
methods, materials and prices. Librarians are 
asked to send names of library binders, urging 
them to comply with the committee’s requests, 
and asking for opinions when the collection is 
complete. Attention is also called to methods 
of magazine binding. 


ON FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 


The chief activity has been along the line 
of a parcels post, and the committee has filed 
endorsements. The A, L. A. should approve 
also a movement for accessibility and better 
safeguarding of the national archives. Atten- 
tion is called to the Smoot printing bill, dis- 
cussed at the Documents Round-table meeting 
at Ottawa. 

ON COORDINATION 

Three opinions on the question of making 
a moderate charge for interlibrary loan, to 
cover the sending, as well as administrative 
cost involved, are cited, answering not only 
this question, but giving a general statement of 
the subject. Mr. Putnam’s and Mr. Lane’s state- 
ments are along like lines, while that of Mr. 
Gillis gives the point of view of a library 
whose work is of a more popular character. 
Mr. Putnam points out that the loan is made 
in order to provide the unusual book for the 
unusual need of the serious investigator, and 
not to provide books which the borrowing li- 
brary should itself supply for constant use or 
for the general reader. Mr. Giliis speaks for 
prompt service (delay may be caused if the 
book for purchase must come from a greater 
distance; or if out of print, must be found), 
and for economical service in case of books 
little in demand, as on special subjects. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Putnam and Mr. Lane, the 
lending library may charge for all expenses in- 
curred, including an administration charge. 
Expense of administering the service is not 
being considered by Mr. Gillis, and he says 
that “the spirit of codperation is growing 
so rapidly here [California] that the rivalry 
seems to be more who has and can give 
more, rather than who can take more.” 
Libraries in California naturally apply first 
to the State Library, the nearest place where 
the book may be found not being con- 
sidered. Here there is also no limit set for 
return or for the number of books loaned. It 
is to be noted that Mr. Gillis describes present 
conditions actually in force in California, while 
Mr. Putnam and Mr. Lane take up the ques- 
tion more generally. The cameragraphing of 
material is suggested as a good suostitute in 
many cases. 


ON LIBRARY WORK WITH THE BLIND 


Committee notes increasing production of 
new embossed literature. Lists of embossed 
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publications and magazine articles referring 
to the blind are published in the Outlook for 
the Blind. It is planned to make a full report 
on activities for the blind, and also to secure 
establishment of additional libraries of em- 
bossed books in states where such libraries 
are not now maintained. 


ON CARNEGIE AND ENDOWMENT FUND 


There has been no change in the securities 
held by the board. The Carnegie fund princi- 
pal account of $100,000 brought an income oi 
$7042.09. Disbursements were $5517.76. En- 
dowment fund amounted to $7286.84, with in- 
come of $798.41. Disbursements, $623.41. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 

The first meeting was called to order by 
President Godard, with forty-four present, 
at the Chateau Laurier, June 27, 1912. ‘The 
president introduced Mr. H. H. Bligh, K.C., 
librarian of the Supreme Court of the Domin- 
ion, who very felicitiously welcomed the Asso- 
ciation to Canada, and expressed the hope that 
the sessions would be profitable and that the 
stay in Ottawa would be enjoyed. He invited 
the members of the Association to visit his 
library. President Godard then addressed the 
Association. 

The report of the treasurer was read by the 
secretary for the period from Aug. 26, 1911, to 
June 24, 1912: Receipts, $1335.00; expendi- 
tures, $1028.61. 

The secretary reported that the executive 
committee had been obliged to meet the situa- 
tion arising from the much-regretted resigna- 
tion of Mr. Gilson G. Glasier, as editor of the 
Index, after the publication of the first number 
of Volume IV., by engaging Mr. Karl E. 
Steinmetz as editor. At the meeting of the 
committee in Cleveland, December 29-30. 
there was received from Mr. Schenck a propo- 
sition for doing the indexing and editing of 
Volume V. of the Jndex, which was so favor- 
able to the Association that the committee de- 
cided to accept it. Arrangements were effected 
which the Committee believed would place the 
work on a firm basis. 

Dr. G. E. Wire, chairman, reported progress 
for the committee on reprinting of session 
laws. Mr. George N. Cheney, chairman, for 
the committee on the list of law libraries 
and librarians, reported progress. Mr. O. J. 
Field, chairman, for the committee on Latin- 
American laws, reported that that committee 
had received but one response to about thirty 
letters sent to various South American legal 
institutions. This reply came from Brazil, and 
called attention to the fact that the National 
Press of Rio de Janeiro had for sale the public 
laws of the country. The committee hoped to 
report additional information at the next an- 
nual meeting. 

Mr. Poole, temporary chairman of the com- 
mittee to confer with the Library of Congress 
on shelf classification for the law department, 
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reported that a series of questions had been 
propounded by the Library of Congress, and 
that replies thereto had been received from 
Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Babbitt, which replies had 
been transmitted to the Library of Congress. 
No further action was taken by the committee 
pending word from the Library of Congress. 

Mr. A. J. Small, chairman of the committee 
on bibliography of Bar Association proceed- 
ings, reported that a complete list, prepared by 
Mr. Francis Rawle, of Philadelphia, had been 
received by the committee. It was further re- 
ported that through the kind suggestion of 
Mr. Charles J. Babbitt, it was hoped that ar- 
rangements might be effected whereby this 
work might be done and publication secured. 
Mr. Small, chairman of the committee on 
the bibliography of American statute law, re- 
ported progress. Mr, John B. Kaiser, librarian 
of the department of economics and sociology 
of the University of Illinois, read a paper on 
library school training for employees of law 
libraries. This was followed by an animated 
discussion. 

President Godard called the second session, 
on June 28, to order. Mr. Edwin M. Borchard 
introduced the subject of the “tentative list of 
subject headings for a law library catalog,” 
prepared by the Library of Congress. He 
stated that the list had been prepared primarily 
for the use of the Library of Congress in its 
own catalog and in the work of printing cata- 
log cards for distribution. It was hoped that 
that list in its final form would be of help to 


law libraries throughout the country, and to 
this end criticisms of the tentative list and 
suggestions were asked for. Mr. Borchard 


then took up the headings in regard to which 
there might be differences of opinion, and ex- 
plained the decision reached by his library. He 
pointed out several cases where changes had 
already been made in the list. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Borchard the president was, on 
motion, directed to appoint a committee of 
three to confer with the Library of Congress 
on this matter 

The nominations presented by the nominat- 
ing committee were as follows: President, F. 
O. Poole, Bar Association, New York City; 
first vice-president, F. W. Schenck, University 
of Chicago; second vice-president, Mrs. M. C. 
Klingelsmith, University of Pennsylvania: sec- 
retary, Miss G. E. Woodard, University of 
Michigan; treasurer, E. Lee Whitney, Ver- 
mont State Library; executive committee: FE 
O. S. Scholefield, O. J. Field, E. J. Lien, G. S. 
Godard, and officers of the Association. 

The report was accepted, and the president 
was directed to cast one vote for the candi- 
dates mentioned. 

At the third session, June 30, Mr. Poole, on 
behalf of the committee on resolutions, pre- 
sented a number of resolutions acknowledging 
the services to the profession of the Massa- 
chusetts State Library in publishing a list of 
American statute law and the catalog of foreign 
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statute laws; of Mr. Francis Rawle in present- 
ing to the Association for publication his list 
of Bar Association proceedings; of the Library 
of Congress in compiling a list of subject head- 
ings for law library catalogs, and the Guide to 
the legal literature of Germany; and to those 
contributing to the prograin and the pleasure 
of the Ottawa stay. There was also presented 


a resolution in acknowledgment of the life- 
work of William J. C. Berry, one of the char- 
ter members and formerly librarian of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York; 
and of Stephen B. Griswold, the only honor- 
ary member of the Association. All these re 


olutions were unanimously adopted 

Mr. A. J. Small stated that he had received 
many requests for information regarding the 
shelf classifications of text books in his library, 
anl he moved that the president appoint a com 
mittee of three to gather information regard 
ing such classifications in the several libraries, 
and prepare the same for publication 


In addition to the above sessions, the Ass« 
ciation met in conjunction with other bodies 
in two joint sessions, the first with the Na 
tional Association of State Libraries and the 
Special Libraries Association, and second 


Society ind other 


with the 
bodies. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUT! 
Ameri 


Bibliographical 


The single session of the -an Library 


Institute was held on Thursday evening, 
June 27, in the private dining room of the 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, as the adjourned 
session of later date was merely called to or- 
der nominally and formally adjourned to 
meet at Niagara Falls during “library week.” 


Dr. Frank P. Hill, president of the Institute, 
took the chair and apologized for the lack of 
definite program and of prepared papers. 
Miss M. E. Ahern, secretary of the Institute, 
had suggested as a general topic the cost of 
library administration. There was a fair at- 
tendance, nearly thirty being present, and the 
discussion of the topic proposed became gen- 
eral and animated 

Mr. Carr opened the discussion by saying 
that for some years he had carefully studied 


relative costs, which he thought might fairly 

be stated as from 30 to 40 per cent. for 

book purchases. so to 60 per cent. for sala- 
I 


ries, the chief feature of administrative 
cost, and 10 per cent. more or less, for inci- 
dentals. He thought no definite proportion 
could be laid down, but that these figures 
fairly represented usual limits on either side. 
Mr. Wadlin pointed out at some length the 
uncertainty of statistics as to book purchase 
and book circulation, and said that he could 
easily double the circulation of his library 
without substantially increasing the expense. 
He emphasized that the real results of a li 
brary were of a spiritual significance which 
could not be measured. Mr. Bowker empha 
sized the fact that while new books were de 
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manded by the public to keep the library up 
to date, yet the use of the existing plant in a 
library as in a factory, rather than additions 


to the plant from year to year, was what 


really counted 
Dr. Bostwick outlined a plan of algebraic 


equation by which the cost of different units 
of service might be computed. Mr. Wadlin, 
speaking as a statistician, again minimized 


the use of figures in library comparisons. 
Miss Ahern called attention to the report 
of the Seattle Public Library, where the cost 
of maintenance in 1911, $103,232.37, divided by 
the number of units of service, that is, 772,374 
books circulated, plus 1,023,000 readers at the 
library building, shows the cost per unit of 
service in 1911 to be 5.75 cents. This brought 
on a very lively discussion, participated in by 
Messrs. Bowker, Solberg, Wadlin, Bowerman, 
Andrews, Montgomery, Richardson and 
Steiner as to individual practice in their re- 
spective libraries. There seemed to be wide 
difference in what was included in the calcu- 
lations, but a consensus of opinion as to the 
need of definite bases of comparison for the 
information of the trustees and the enlighten- 
ment of the taxpayers. One definite note of 
agreement expressed the feeling that the cost 
of a library in dollars and cents cannot be 
taken as a measure of its usefulness. As the 
hour grew late the president appointed a com- 


mittee, Messrs. Bostwick, Montgomery, Wad- 
lin, Bowerman and Andrews, to formulate 
some sort of basis on which agreement as to 
what calculations of cost are legitimate might 


be estimated 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
f Library Commissions held a 
in connection with 
the meeting of the A. L. A. at Ottawa, June 
26-July 2. In the absence of the president, 
Miss Cornelia Marvin, the first vice-president, 
Mr. C. H. Milam, presided at all the meet- 
Representatives from sixteen library 
state library extension de- 


The League 0 
meeting of three 


sessions 


ings 
commis 
partments ere present. 

The first session was held on June 28, and 
was given over to the consideration of com- 
mittee reports. The report of the committee 
on charter provisions for libraries having the 
commission form of government, was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Miss Elizabeth Wales. 
The the report were as fol- 
lows: 

The discussion of the subject seemed to in- 
dicate that the difficulties might fall into two 
classes. Cases involving a satisfactory library 
law in danger of change, and difficulties occa- 
sioned by attempting to better the original law 
under commission government; and a further 
division, including cases where the com- 
mission, as passed, was inapplicable to the 
library government or conflicted with the old 
law. The committee suggests dealing with the 
matter by statute law, rather than by charter 
and would suggest that: 


sions and 


maim points of 


provision, 
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Two provisional sections be drafted, one to 
insure the continuing force of the state library 
law already on the books to be used in states 
where such continuance is for the interest of 
the library, another to provide for the organi- 
zation and control oi the library under com 
mission government by a definite statement in 
the commission law, to override all former 
statutes, to be used in states where the present 
law is not satisfactory. 

The committee suggests submitting these 
sections to library commissions to discover 
how well they would meet the difficulties in 
the various. states, and also suggests that Mr. 
Richard S. Childs be consulted in regard to 
the matter, since his known interest would 
doubtless bring an enlightening answer. 

The report of the committte was accepted, 
and the committee continued. In view of the 
work being done by a committee of the A. L 
A. Council on library laws and charter provi- 
sions, the League committee was instructed to 
co>+perate with the A. L, A. committee. 

Mr. M. S, Dudgeon reported the work of 
the library post committee. He said, in brief, 
that, as there seemed little hope for a distinct 
library post bill at present, the efforts of the 
League should be directed to assisting in 
creating a sentiment favorable to Senator 
Bourne’s parcels-post bill, which provides for 
reasonable rates on a zone basis for parcels 
under eleven pounds in weight. Each commis- 
sion was urged to take up the matter with the 
Senators and Congressmen of its own state 
The report of the committee was accepted, and 
the committee continued. The secretary of the 
League was instructed to place the recom- 
mendations of the committee before the Coun- 
cil of the A. L. A., in order to secure the co- 
Operation of that body 

\ report on a school library law, prepared 
by Miss Martha Wilson, chairman of a com- 
mittee on state school library systems, was 
then read by the secretary and accepted by the 
League. 

The report of the study outline committee, pre- 
pared by the chairman, Miss Margaret Brown, 
was then read by Mr. Dudgeon. This commit- 
tee, appointed to consider the question of study 
outlines for use in connection with traveling 
libraries, recommended the preparation of out- 
lines, based on one book as a text, with from 
five to ten books as collateral references, using 
the question or topical method. It further rec- 
ommended that the committee be authorized 
to draw upon the treasury of the League for 
money to be used to compile some outlines ac- 
cording to this plan, and that the codperation 
of a publisher be secured, if possible, to print 
the outlines thus prepared and to furnish them 
to traveling library departments at a reason- 
able cost, The report was accepted, the commit- 
tee continued, and the committee was author- 
ized to draw upon the treasury of the League 
for any amount not to exceed $100 to defray 
expenses in compiling outlines, and was also 
authorized to secure the codperation of some 
publisher in printing the same. 


August IGl2 


A report o form financial reports for 


library commissions, prepared by Miss Clara 
Baldwin, was read by the secretary and was 
accepted by the League. The committee rec 
ommended certain general headings under 


which expenditure 


could 


s for library extension work 


uped in the annual report of th: 

Leaguc 
The second session of the League was held 
Saturday evening, June 29. Mr. Milam asked 
Miss Miriam Carey to take the chair, and the 
meeting was given over to a discussion of li 
braries in stat nstitutions. Miss Kathleen 
Jones, of t Hospital for the Insane, 
at Waverly, Mass, gave a very interesting ac 
count tl) brary work in that institution. 
\liss t Id of the Nebraska plan, 
ere the aries in the state institutions are 
lirectly t ntrol of the Library Com- 
mi Pf riation being made to the 
xpends the money so ap- 
propriated and « loys a supervising librarian 
to look after the libraries. Miss Tyler reported 
that in Iowa t State Board of Control had 
found a suc r to Miss Carey as supervis 
ing librarian 1 iss Julia Robinson, who was 
carrying on t ith much enthusiasm 
Miss Wright, of Vermont, told of buying 
books for the reformatories from an appro 
priation made to the Library Commission for 
that purpos Miss Carey described the work 
being done in Minnesota, where the organizer 
for the State Library Commission organizes 
the libraries in the state institutions as she 


does the public 
the assistance 
control 
he public libra 
The League 
day aftern 
made a report 
in the 


all 


more 


libraries of the state, giving 
possible, but having 
libraries than she 
ries 

net for last session on Mon 
July 1. Mr. Franklin Hopper 
for the committee on libraries 
pri He reported that the 
nt of Tustice had decided to expend 
the prison at McNeil 
had been re quested to make 
Nothing had been done at At- 


no 
ver the would of 


its 


federal sons 


om mount on 
Island. an that 
the selections 


lanta or Leavenworth. He urged that a vigor- 
ous presentation of the needs of the prison li- 
braries be made to the department by someone 
in person, backed by all the influence obtain- 
able. He also recommended that a list of fic 
tion suitable for prison libraries be codpera 
tively made. Mrs. Sneed supplemented M: 


Hopper’s report with an account of the condi 
tions at the federal prison at Atlanta, and 
strongly urged the League to send someone to 


Washington, according to Mr. Hopper’s sug- 
gestion. It was then moved that Mrs. Sneed, 
Mr. Hopper and Dr. Owen, of Alabama, be 


appointed a committee, with full power to act, 
and that $s0 be placed at their disposal to 
carry on their work 

The report of the publications committee 
was then presented by the chairman, Mr. M. S 
Dudgeon, and all of its recommendations were 
adopted as follows: That commissions desiring 
a buving | small public libraries deal 


list for 
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directly with the New York State Library and 
secure copies of the list prepared by Mis 
Zaidee Brown, which has just been revised 
and brought up to date; that some one com 
mission undertake od work of collecting and 
for tion short paragraphs 
suitable for use in a "Gewese campaign; that 
the pen of preparing lists of material 
treating of the history of the various states be 
referred to the State Library Section: that tl 

question of preparing a pronoun 


value of subscription books be 
A. L. A. Publishing Board 
taken in regard to preparing buying lists of 


books for traveling hbrari S 
An outline of the nt f the Le 
Yearbook, to be Be rn this oming au 


was read by the secretary and accepted 

The report of the nomunat committee 
was then present ed,and the s rv was in 
structed to cast the ballot f the followine 
eficers: H. Milam, president; Elizabeth 


Wales. first vice preside nt: Thomas Owen, se 


ond vice-president: Zaidee Brown, secretary 
treasurer: M. S. Dudgeon, chairman, Fann; 
Rawson, Miss Webs publications commit 
tee. 

CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON 
Ex-Secretary 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 

The first meeting of the Association was 
called to order on June 27 by Mr. H. O. Brig 
ham, at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa Che 
first paper was that of Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Library Commis 
sion, on “The scope and purposes of special 
libraric summarized el in this issu 
and printed in full in Special Libraries to 
June. Mr, A. G. S. Josephson led the discus 
sion, in which Messrs. W. P. Cutter and John 
A. Lapp also took part 

The question of training and securing as 


sistants for special libraries was also touched 


upon. Mr. Marion then gave an interesting 
account of the special libraries membership 
list of 224, showing what clas f librari 

vere represented. He also called attention to 
the special bibliographies which 1 ave been is 
sued by the Association. Mr. Lapp made a 


plea for greater coSperation within the Asso 

ition An interesting question arose on 
the scope of the Association, and a genera! 
discussion followed, in which Mr. Dudgeo 
pointed out that the special function was to 


get book knowledge in shape for immediate 


use of the workers, a distinct duty, though it 
was difficult to distinguish from that of the 
public library 

At the second regular session, on July f, 
Mr. T. J. Homer's paper on “The Boston Co- 
éperative Information Bureau” was read in 
his absence by Mr. Marion. The second paper 


was that of Mr. Handy, of the Insurance Li- 
brary Association of Boston, on “The library 
as a business asset; when and how ” refer 
ring to the library's right to ask the support to 
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which as an asset it is entitled. Mr. F. N. 
Morton, librarian of the United Gas & Fuel 
Co., and Miss Murray, librarian of Filene 
Brothers, Boston, read papers in discussion of 
Mr. Handy’s article. Miss Dobbins spoke of 
her work in the accounting library of the 
American Telegraph & Telephone Co. Mr. 
R. H. Pack, secretary and comptroller of the 
Toronto Electric Light Co., contributed a gen- 
eral statement of his belief in the special li- 
brary. Mr. Marion described his work briefly, 
and led the discussion on the type of special 
librarians. Mr. Handy said that library schools 
might specialize somewhat more along the lines 
of special library work, and assign pupils to 
business libraries. He emphasized the oppor- 
tunities open to the special librarian enabling 
him to rise higher than the public librarian 
through his business connections. Miss Hoag- 
land favored a minimum amount of library 
training with opportunity for study in the 
special business field. Mr. Ranck reported for 
the year book committee that the prospects of 
having for the cities of the United States and 
Conada a municipal year book were altogether 
favorable. Mr. Lee suggested means of closer 
acquaintanceship at library conventions, es- 
pecially for mewcomers and the younger 
generation. It was suggested that the best 
means of reaching the latter was by giving 
them work to do, as on committees. <A brief 
meeting was also held that evening, and the 
Association participated in two joint sessions. 

The officers elected were as follows: pres- 
ident, D. N. Handy, Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation, Boston; vice-president, R. H. Johnston, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington; 
secretary-treasurer, Guy E, Marion, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Boston. These officers as ex officio 
with O. E. Norman, People’s Gas & Coke Co., 
Chicago, and Florence Spencer, National City 
Bank, New York City, compose the executive 
board. 

STATE AND PROVINCIAL LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATIONS 

A round-table discussion of these associa- 
tions, under the direction of Miss Tyler, of 
the Iowa Library Commission, was held on 
Friday afternoon, June 28. 

OTHER MEETINGS 

Reports of the Joint Sessions, National As- 
sociation of State Libraries and the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America were not received 
in time for inclusion in this number, but it is 
hoped to print them in an ensuing issue. 


TRAVEL AND SPECIAL FEATURES 
JOURNEYINGS TO OTTAWA 
THE CHICAGO PARTY 


The party, numbering 117, left Chicago 
Monday evening, June 24. At Detroit the 
party numbered close to 170. Dr. Locke invited 
the members on behalf of the Toronto Public 
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Library Board, and a committee iormed 
in Toronto of Dr. A, H. U. Colquhoun, Deputy 


Minister of Education; Prof A. E. Lang, 
librarian of Victoria College; Prof. G 

Needler, librarian of the University of To- 
ronto, with Dr. Locke as chairman. <A 
luncheon was arranged for Victoria Co! 
lege, at which 175 persons sat down, this 
luncheon being given by the Educational De- 


partment of the Province of Ontario (under 
whose jurisdiction public libraries come) and 
the Senate and Board of Governors of Uni- 
versity College. It was presided over by the 
Hon. Dr. Pyne, Minister of Education, and 
speeches of welcome on behalf of Victoria 
College were made by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
MacLaren, on behalf of the government by 
the chairman, and on behalf of the university 
by Prof, Alfred Baker. After this, the new 
library at Victoria College was thrown open 
for inspection. At 3.30 p.m. the Premier of 
the Province of Ontario, Sir James P. Whit- 
ney, received the librarians in the legislative 
chamber of the Parliament buildings and made 
an address of welcome. The party was per- 
sonally conducted through the Parliamentary 
buildings; and the library of the University 
of Toronto was visited, after which the board 
of governors of the university gave a garden 
party in the wniversity quadrangle. At 6 
o’clock the librarians left the university for 
the public library, where dinner was served to 
229 in the art rooms in the Reference Library 
building. The chairman was Mr. John Turn- 
bull, who is chairman of the Public Library 
Board. The address of welcome was made by 
the chief librarian and responded to by Mr. 
Legler, chief librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library. After dinner, the building, including 
the J. Ross Robertson historical collection of 
one thousand Canadian pictures was thrown 
open for inspection. The party left on the 
special train at 10 p.m. for Ottawa 


THE BOSTON PARTY 


The party. about 70 in number, which left 
Boston for Montreal, Tuesday night, June 25, 
at S’oclock, in two special sleepers, traveled 
by way of Lowell, Nashua, Concord and 
White River Junction. Several joined the 
party at the important stops on the way. The 
trip was a comfortable one, and Montreal was 
reached early the next morning, too late, 
however, to connect with the regular train for 
Ottawa. After breakfast at the Queen’s Hotel, 
there was an hour for sightseeing in Montreal. 
The party then traveled by special train to Ot- 
tawa, which was reached early in the after- 
noon, after a three-hours’ journey through a 
rich farming country. Reminders of pioneer life 
in the log house were occasionally seen min 
gled with the evidences of modern progress. 
The journey ended at Ottawa in the magnifi 
cent new Grand Trunk Station, and the party 
was soon comfortably quartered at the beaut 
ful Chateau Laurier. 


THE NEW YORK PARTY 


The party started from New \ 
day evening, on the Albany night 
one hundred strong. There was little “get 
together” feeling until all were comfortably 
ee in the sp Pullman train at the Al 
ny dock the <t morning. A fine drizzle had 
spoiled that cniaed moonlit Hudsor. At Al- 
bany, some twenty joined the party, a few from 
New England having preferred a stopover at 
Albany to the night train of t yn party 
Everything had been excellently arranged for 
by Mr. C. H. Br of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, who leit the party at Saratoga, after 
duty done At Fort Ticonderoga, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowker e aboard. Lunch was served 
in 50-cent inations and by all 
The trip was uneventful, the scenery along 
Lake Chi being, on the whole, unin 
teresting, as the train was on the picturesque 
side.. Canadian scenery passed through was 
disappointing, with its level fields, and there 
were few towns to bre a the monotony. Ther 
was considerable inter however, when the 
was Ottay i was 


St. Lawrence 
reached in the evening, over three hours late, 
being the kindness of the 


a compensatior ) 
Canadian officials in passing all bag- 
inspection. 


gage without 


Tues- 
boat, about 


rk on 


tal 


he Bost 


ml 


enjoyed 


plain 


ARRIVAL AT OTTAWA 

The 
parties 
Ottawa 
quarters were 


ial trains, and the individual 
otherwise, converged upon 
and Wednesday, and head- 
established at the Chateau 
Laurier, the magnificent new hotel of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, reached by a conven- 
ient footway tunnel from the equally magnifi- 
cent Grand Trunk Station. The Chateau 
Laurier, for the erection of which the A. L. A 
had been waiting three years to hold a con- 
ference in Ottawa, occupies a fine site, sepa- 
rated by the entrance locks of the Rideau 
Canal from Parliament Hill, with its govern- 


three spec 
traveling 


Tuesday 


ment buildings, covering a plot ceded to it 
from a public park by the government on 
payment of $100,000 and the promise that 
2,000,000 would be spent on the new station 
and the new hotel. The hotel is in architec 
ture and equipment one of the most splendid on 
the continent, accommodating nort mally some 


what over 300 guests 


A. L.A 


It was quite overwhelmed 


by the ivalanche, and, unfortunately, 
the management of the hotel « lid not rise to the 
vecasion. In fact, the administration, particu 

rly in the martinet methods and skimped 
service of the dining-room during the A. L. A. 
meeting, were in such marked contrast with 
that at Bretton Woods as to be the subject of 
general comment. The head waiter was re 
ported to have d that the hotel was not in 
business to please guests, but to make money ; 
but in view of the fact that the \ L.A. visit, 
at minimoun te $250 per day, brought 
much above $10.000 to the hotel, it was 

scarcely wi to send four or five hundred 


URNA 


people away advertising the maladministration 


of the house, quite as much as its splendid 
equipment. It came to be the standing jok 
that the only way to get a glass of water wa> 
to go to one’s room, ring up the office, have 
the call transferred to “private service,” and 
fter lone delay, receive a costly and exquis 
tely shaped Thermos bottle filled with tepid 
water, apparently under the impression that 
the Thermos apparatus was an automat! 
water cooler rhe idministration of the floors 
above and of the rooms w xcellent, and 
doubtless the Grand Trunk authorities will bet 
ter the admuinistt n so that this superb hot 
may become what it should be The manage 
ment was quite beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Canadian hosts, and proved the only flaw 
the arrangements st who took r 
it the new Russell House were omfortabl 
ccomime dated ind To ind a good and libera 
t ‘ i the fe vho stayed at the Winds 
apartment hotel where Consul-General and 
M Foster make their home, reported pleas 
t n dation and delightful service 
CON Re E SOCIAL FEATURES 
Probably the most interesting and enjoyable 
‘off-day” of the conference was the visit to 


the Central Experimental Farm on Saturday, 


June 29, on the invitation of the government 
{ Canada. Special autos, boats and trolleys 
rought the delegates to the beautiful grounds 
just outside the city, where, in a tent deco 
rated with flags, they were received behalt 
of the government by Hon. Martin Burrell and 
Mrs. Burrell, Mr. Burpee also extending greet 
ings. The Guard’s Band was placed thi 
middle of a broad green, to the left of which, 
in a long tent, refreshments were provided 
The grounds of the farm were thoroughly 
spected, from the interesting observatory, 1 
cluding its horizontal and vertical seismo 
graphs (of which many carried away record 
of the San Francisco earthquake), to the w 
little brown, white and black pigs. At six, the 
party broke up, although, becaus« f imad 
quate trolley facilities, it was eight o'clock 
before the last delegates found their way bach 
the Chateau Laurier. That evening tl 
meetings held at the hotel were irtailed 1 
order that all might enjoy the dance in the 
main Parliament Building. This group of ¢ 


thic architecture, 1 


ernment buildings, in G 
the great sight of Otta va, and it was with tl 
feeling of royal progress that the delegate 
wended their way through the grounds to tl 
central entrance under et e tall tower The 
dance, given in the dining-roor f the H 
of Commons, wv crowe fed In an 1 ning 
room refreshments were served It as an 
evening enjoyed bv all, and th: ink ire due to 
the hostesses who sl} wed su nract il social 
skill in making it successful 

On Sunday. which was the fet Ia f St 
John the Baptist, many of the irs found 
their way to the Basilica of St. John, whe 
the fete was e] ited with haracterist 
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and interesting procession of the French Cath- 


olics, carrying the church banner, bearing the 
legend, “Nos Lois, notre langue, notre re- 
ligion,” while others attended the Anglican 


and other churches or took the beautiful ride 
to Rock Cliff Park, along the cliffs of the 
Ottawa River. 

In the afternoon many of the party, includ- 
ing especially the officials of the Association, 
were entertained at the country club house 
and its pleasant grounds by Consul-General 
and Mrs. Foster after an automobile ride 
about and around the city, arranged by Dr. 
Robertson, who was indefatigable as one of 
the hosts. 

Any number of special dinners, large and 
small, were held on different days of the con- 
ference. Library school directors, library 
schools, representatives of states, cities, libra- 
ries, an international delegation—al] had their 
parties. The Wisconsin dinner ended with (to 
the tune of “O Tannenbaum”) : 

A. L. A, 0, A LA, 
How joyous are thy meetings. 
Fair Canada gives us her best, 
And surely we can do the rest. 

O, Canada, so great and fair, 
Wisconsin gives thee greetings.” 

Not least among the conference pleasures 
was the freedom of the street cars, which all 
enjoyed on the presentation of their A. L. A. 
buttons. And the trolleys were used to good 
purposes at all times everywhere. 

EXHIBITS 
Exhibits of firms interested in library work 


were given during the conference on the mez- 
Chateau Laurier. The 


zanine floor of the 
Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati; Mc- 
Devitt-Wilson Co., booksellers of New York 


City; McClelland & Goodchild, of Toronto; 
H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis; W. G. John- 
ston & Co., Pittsburgh; H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield; Librarie Beauchemin, Montreal ; 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse; Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Toronto; and Mr. Hough had their 
exhibits, with representatives in charge, which 
filled in the time of many librarians between 
meetings. There was also an extensive array 
of reprints issued in England in the A. L. A. 
registration room. 
POST CONFERENCE TRIP 


The post conference party left Ottawa 
Wednesday morning, July 3, most of them by 
the special train over the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, which. leaving at 815, made excellent 
time, and reached Montreal soon after 11.00. 

Here the visitors were met by Mr. Gould 
and a committee of Montreal citizens, and the 
rest of the morning was spent in a charming 
excursion by carriage up the mountain — over- 
looking the city and the river. On the return, 
a delightful luncheon was served under the 
trees on McGill University campus, which was 
followed by an inspection of the new Engi 
neering building —the bone of contention in 
the Robertson- McNaughton controversy — and 
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by a rest-hour in the beautiful University li- 


brary, of which Mr. Gould has so long been 
the honored and efficient head 

[he party was especially interested in the 
enlargement of the book stack, which had 


heen more than doubled in since the 
last visit of the A. L. A. The system of travel 
libraries, practically centered in McGill Uni- 
versity for Canada in general through a spe- 
cial endowment for that purpose, was interest- 
ingly explained by Miss Hall at the headquar- 
ters of that work in the basement of the library 
building. This endowment of $20,000 was 
given by the family of the late Mr. Hugh Mc- 
Lennan as a memorial to him, and its income 
is supplemented from time to time as occasion 
demands by the liberality of the family. At half 
past 3 automobiles were ready for a drive 
through the city, on the invitation of the muni- 
cipal authorities, some private citizens as Mr. 
William Birks and his son putting their ma- 
chines at the disposal of the visitors and ac- 
companying them as cicerones. The drive 
ended at the Westmount Public Library, where 
Miss Saxe and her assistants dispensed both 
library hospitality and afternoon tea. The 
visitors returned to the city for dinner, ac- 
cording to their individual plans, and later 
many accepted the invitation of the White 
Star officials to a reception on the Migantic, 
where another collation was served, before 
taking the boat for the Saguenay at 9 p.m 
For the Saguenay voyage Mr. Gould had 
secured the best boat of the line and the best 
captain, Captain Koenig, of long Atlantic ex- 
perience. This voyage was made in advance 
of the regular schedule for Saguenay trips 
Mr. Gould had previously planned all the de- 
tails with remarkable foresight and adminis 
trative efficiency, and with characteristic pa 
tience had even straightened out the baggage 
boggles of careless travellers, so that when 
the party of one hundred and fifty-two found 
themselves on board, they found also every 
piece of baggage duly accounted for and the 
hand luggage in their respective state-rooms. 
The boat was the “Saguenay,” built on the 
Clyde in 1911 and brought across the Atlantic 
by Captain Koenig under her own steam, so 
that safety as well as comfort was thoroughly 
assured. The party was smaller than when 
the A. L. A. post conference of twelve years 
ago enjoyed the trip, and the boat afforded 
ample accommodations for all. Mr. Kroft, 
representing the Richelieu and Ontario Steam- 
ship Company, made every endeavor to ac 
commodate everybody, and in one instance 
changed a state-room eight times to get his 
passenger satisfied. A remarkable feature of 
the boat was the observation rooms with pic 
ture windows, at each end both of the main 
saloon and gallery decks, a feature peculiarly 
happy for this particular voyage. No acci- 


apacity 


dent or untoward incident marred the journey, 
and though not a few things had to be set 
right through the indomitable carefulness and 
indestructible patience of Mr. Gould, his guests 
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were not permitted to know anything of these 
minor coutretemPps. 

After bidding “good-bye the score and 
more who had come only si as Montreal, 
the voyagers sought their -tate-roon and 
awoke to find themselves reakfast trme at 


Quebec. The boat proceeded pr 
o'clock on Thursday down the St 


passing Murray Bay about 1.30, 


mptly at 9 
La vrence, 


and entered 


the Saguenay at Tadousac about 4 CLOCK, 
being then greeted by a blast ot northern 
cold, which gave no prophecy of the heat 
which was to follow. At hali-past six land- 


at Anse St. Jean, a character- 
oi French people with 
visitors wandered 
a harvest of 


ing was made 
istic habitant settlement 
Scotch names, where 

for an hour, some returning with 
white columbines found growing on the shore. 
Capes Eternity and Trinity were passed 
after dark, but were illuminated by the search- 


light of the boat, and before midnight the 
boat was at wharf in Ha Ha Bay The 
Fourth of July was celebrated during the 


evening by an improvised chorus of patriotic 
songs. The following “national anthem” for 
the A. L. A. was coperatively improvised and 
vociferously sung to the air of “Little brown 
jug, how I love thee” 
The A-L-Adies 
fo voyage up 
Gay and grim, stout 
Twenty-five hers to 


sailed one day 
the Saguenay, 
and slim, 


every him. 


Chorus 
Ha Ha Bay, A. L. A., 


Sailing on the Sagueray; 


Ha Ha Bay, A. L, A., 


Each from his own libraray. 
Oh, Mr. Gould from Montreal, 
Our genial host, beloved of all, 


We'll rue the day when we must say 
Farewell to you and Saguenay 


Friday morning the tide required an early 
start from Ha Ha Bay, but many of the party 
enterprising enough to get a short walk 


were 
The interest, how- 


on shore before 8 o'clock 
ever, was in the view of the pretty bay itself 
rather than of the town. Then began the 
glory of the trip which culminated when Cape 


Trinity was reached. Here the steamer 
rounded to for a half hour, giving the visitors 
full view of the three great steps of Cape 


Trinity, one of them surmounted with a colos- 
sal statue of the Virgin, and the single slope 
of Cape Eternity. Early in the afternoon 
Tadousac was again reached, and some hours 
were spent in visiting the famous old church, 
the oldest in America, the salmon hatcheries, 
and other features of the place. At dusk the 
boat started out into the St. Lawrence, and 
the evening was one of general merriment with 
Mrs. Bowker at the piano, Miss Askew, catch 
ing a chicken and telling Uncle Remus stories, 


Miss Underwood telling the pretty allegory 
of the “Shut-up Posy.” and with other diver 
sions, 

Saturday the boat remained at wharf at 
Murrav Bay. and the whole dav was spent on 


admirably 


shore. with a delightful luncheon 
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Hoss Shay,’ is sul ere am 
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vided tor tl } 
eight-inile di 
Fraser Kuiver, ret i i n 
dust and glory im time to take t it 
stream about 6 That evening there 
was another improvised part t mer 
rhe precedent i twelve years b 
lowed in a general ex ! e wa 
rails of the pur ( tt da 
followed by a wild Indian raid around t 
gallery under the leadershiy iiss Aske 
of the owner of the various xtiles aj 
pa ed their purchases \hert 
captured give an i Mr. Syke 
wi out to gi La inecdot 

phe olness the Sag i had 
place to unnecessary cal i Sunday 
Monday at Quebec, while the boat lay to at 

harf. were of mingled delight and di 

fort, the latter mut gated by t rtt t 

as 104 degrees i treal ‘ 
only in the upper 90's at VY Many ot 
the visitors went to the fine i t hig 
mass at the Basilica, and 1itel al 1s med l 
morning service at the Anglican Cathedral « 
Holy Trinity. Luncheot s on both da 

the Chateau [Frontena 


in happy contrast 
Chateau Laurier 


Sunday afternoon Mr. and Airs fenry Ps 
teous entertained a large number of the vi 
itors, ferried across on a special boat, th 
“Queen,” at their lovely home on the Isle 
Orleans, where they are Lords of the Manor 
the island being under the old feudal relations 
of seigniorage, rent being paid in the torm oft 
tithes of the crop or “dimes.” There wa 
cordial appreciation of the gra iospital 


charm 
hildren 


ity, the beautiful house adorned with a 
ing portrait of some of the Porteous 


and the Italian garden londay morning the 


party was officially received at the City Hall 
in the absence of the Mayor of Quebec, who 
had been most cordial tendi cour 
tesies, by his representative, Alderman Collier, 
after which electric car vere taken at the 
invitation of the municipal authorits f 
sight-seeing tour of the city and its sul irbs 
including the Plain f Abrahar In the 
afternoon a special electric train nveved the 
entire partv to St Anne de Beaupre whore 
a friendly priest conducted the party about 
place of pilgrimage wit tori 
chure} and n the way back the train ited 
et Falls of Montmoren g ti for 
tri \ itor the tor fall and 
lie Ke nt ho e 
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The boat left Quebec and its heat about 7 
o'clock, enjoying some respite on the St. Law- 
rence, and reached Montreal Tuesday morn- 
ing, when there was general dispersion after 
the happy though heated experience of the 
precedings days. The post conference trip 
was unanimously voted an entire success 


State Library | 


MISSOURI LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The brief annual report of the commission 
has been issued for 1911. Work was ham- 
pered by the burning of the capitol, which 
made necessary the moving from the capitol 
annex, and by lack of funds along almost 
all lines of work undertaken. 

The report gives an interesting summary on 
two pages of small type, “classified items of 
interest,” in nine classes, giving points from 
libraries; a tabulated list of libraries, and a 
map showing active stations of traveling li- 
braries in 1911. School purchases for the 
year have been confined to those books men- 
tioned by the State Superintendent, as_re- 
quired reading, as it seemed unwise to keep 
up a general collection of grade libraries. Ad- 
ditions to collatera] reference for the first two 
years of high school work were also made; 
240 traveling libraries, representing 10,601 vol- 
umes, were sent out. Pictures were loaned in 
four collections. Traveling libraries were ex- 
hibited at four county fairs. A _ six-weeks’ 
summer course in library science was codper- 
ated in by the commission. The operation of 
the Legislative Reference Library is likely to 
prove most valuable to the authorities of the 
state. 


State ‘Library Associations 


ALIFORN} A LIBRARY “ASSOCIATION 
AND 

CALIFORNIA COUNTY LIBRARIANS’ 
The seventeenth annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association was held at Tahoe 
Tavern, Lake Tahoe, June 17 to 22, 1912, joint- 
ly with the third annual convention of the Cal- 
ifornia County Librarians. The meetings were 


CONVENTION* 


informal, full of interest and enthusiasm, with 
free discussion of all topics. The register 
shows an attendance of 123, representing 39 
public libraries, 12 county libraries, 4 state, 


university and college libraries, 4 institutional 
libraries, and 32 libraries in other states. 

At the opening session, Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Coolidge, of Berkeley, gave the first of a 
series of short talks on the folk songs of the 
different nations She sang representative 
ballads, explaining their origin and meaning. 
She then made a plea for simple home singing, 
for a discrimination between the cheap popu- 
from report of the secretary, Miss 
Haines, for California Library News Notes, 


* Condensed 
Alice J 
July 
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lar and the good popular songs, and showed in 
words, as she had the entire week by her 
songs, that the taste may be simple, but the 
music may nevertheless have all merit. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal, 
California expects a great increase in immi- 
gration. In an address on “California and the 
immigrant,’ Miss Grace E. Trumbull, of the 
California Development Board, emphasized 
the necessity of being prepared for this immi- 
gration. There are many problems to meet in 
distribution, protection, instruction and Amer- 
icanizing of the immigrants. “The part of l- 
braries in the working out of the immigration 
problems is twofold: first, educating the 
Americans, and, second, educating the immi- 
grants themselves.” Although the attitude 
toward foreigners is probably as generous in 
California as anywhere in the country, we 
have also the spirit of racial narrowness. It 
is to be hoped that the libraries may be instru- 
mental in stimulating an interest in the kind 
of reading which will teach Americans who 
the people are that are coming to our land, 
and what they are. The libraries, in meeting 
the educative problems that relate to immi 
gration, will find that the need of enlighten- 
ment is not confined to the foreign population 
The fact that the second generation of the 
immigrant population tends to an increase in 
the percentage of crimes, shows the necessity 
of educating the parents, as well as the chil- 
dren. “In the scheme of distribution and _ 
tection which is ultimately to be worked « 
for the immigrants coming to California, a. 
seems that the libraries should be recognized 
as one of the greatest forces for the final ad- 
justment, the fitting into American life of the 
foreigners.” Miss Trumbull’s talk was _ fol- 
lowed by a discussion of what the libraries are 
doing to supply the foreigner with nig 

A very timely paper was that of G. M:. Ho- 
mans, the State Forester, on “Forestry, th of 
the most vital problems of the day,” showing 
that in California, far more than in most 
states, forestry is of immediate, practical con- 
cern to the people. The discussion of the pa- 
per brought out the statement that libraries 
should do their share in educating the people 
on forest conservation. 

Miss Eudora Garoutte, of the California De- 
partment of the State Library, took for her 
subject “California history for the people.” 
She gave a résumé, also, of the records, with 
an account in detail of the work of collecting 
these records and making them available for 
use in the state depository. Miss Anne Had- 
den, Palo Alto Public Library, in the “County 
Historical Department of the future,” present- 
ed a plan by which the gathering and preserv- 
ing of California history can be combined with 
the library work of the county library. The 
idea is for the county library to add this his- 


torical feature and to begin now to gather all 
cal history for preservation and for the use 
f the people of the locality, sendine to the 


California Department of the State Library all 
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material of state-wide importance. One of the 
evenings was devoted to an illustrated lecture 
by Charles B. Turrill, of San Francisco, on 
“Early California.” 

In a talk on “Two natural allies of the li- 
brary,” Charles S. Greene, librarian of the 
Oakland Free Library, outlined briefly what 
may be accomplished by combination, codpera- 
tion and codrdination of the museum, the art 
gallery and the library, to the end that all may 
be live institutions, serving all the people. 

Miss Faith E. Smith, director of the train- 
ing class of the Chicago Public Library, told 
of the plans for the class in library methods in 
the University of California summer school, 
and in Chicago. On the following day, Miss 
Margaret Dold read a delightful paper on her 
work with the class in library training in the 
Chico Normal School 

Charles S. Greene, chairman of the commit- 
tee on library training school, reported that 
there is no less desire and no less need of a 
permanent school. 

Miss Susan T. Smith, of the Reference De- 
partment of the State Library, spoke on “Work 
with the study clubs and high schools.” She 
said that anticipation of the wants and needs 
of the reading public during the different sea- 
sons of the year is the keynote of successful 
reference work, especially if attempted at long- 
distance range. The work of the State Library 
with clubs consists in covering the topics of a 
program with a suggestive list of books, or 
with a selected collection of books; of making 
a selection of sub-reading for discussion by 
the club to fit into the main theme of the pro- 
gram, with names of books available. She 
emphasized earlier choice of debate subjects 
by clubs and high schools, and the securing of 
tentative programs by librarians in order to 
facilitate preparation of material 

The next speaker was A. J. Cloud, Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools of San Francisco, 
on “High school debates in practice.” He said 
that the great difficulty in high school debate 
work lies in the fact that the teachers take so 
little interest. The students need regulation 
by matur and they need training in 
both formal and informal debating. Mr. Cloud 
ser co5peration between the libra 
ries and the high schools as a step toward the 
solution of the problem of debates and debate 
material 


minds 


suggested cl 


The county free library and the school is a 
subject which shows an illuminating addition 
to the possibilities of the county wor! Miss 
Stella Huntington. of Yolo County, told of the 
co5peration between the schools the 


free library, and of the broad and ef- 
fective provisions of the law making such 
work possible. Twelve school districts, one- 
fourth of the districts in the county. are now 
being served by the county library, and it is 
expected that next year there will be twenty 
or thirty. The school library money has gen- 
erally increased purchasing power when han- 
dled by the county librarian, who knows where 


-ounty 
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and how to buy books. Mrs. May Dexter 
Henshall spoke enthusiastically on “What the 
Yolo County Free Library has accomplished 
in its first year’s work with the schools, from 
the point of view of the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools.” She dwelt particularly on the 
great value of having the expert advice of a 
trained librarian to guide the children’s read- 
ing with a certainty that the busy teacher can- 
not always muster. Other counties then re- 
ported on work with the schools, on using 
county teachers’ libraries and on the county 
law libraries. 

Miss Sarah McCardle, of Fresno County, 
spoke on “Helping the other libraries in the 
county.” At first the libraries (there are five 
of them) were a little afraid of being absorbed 
by the county library, but after their books 
had been put in order and cataloged, and in 
some cases rebound by the county library, they 
began to realize how much it meant to them, 
and have begged to be taken in to the county 
system. They are very appreciative of the 
county free library service. Repeated refer- 
ence was made by the county librarians to the 
use they made of books from the State Li- 
brary. 

A session was devoted to discussion of 
branches. Mrs. Frances B. Linn, of Santa 
Barbara County, told of the opening up of a 
branch which is proving, perhaps, the most 
vital social and educational feature in the 
community. She also told of the value the 
county branches are receiving from the visits 
of persons trained in library work. Others 
from various counties reported in the same 
vein. 

San Joaquin County handles more books 
than any other county. W. F. Clowdsley at- 
tributes this large use of books mainly to his 
plan of advertising by means of printed book 
lists on all subjects of interest to the people. 
These are published every week in the news- 
papers, and requests come in from all over the 
county in response 

L. W. Ripley, of Sacramento, reported pro- 
gress in the preparation of the county free 
library handbook. He said it had reached a 
point where the help of several people was 
needed, and he suggested that a conference of 
‘ounty librarians be held some time during the 
meeting 

At another session, the topic, 
trade,” served to open a discussion on many 
things found especially effectual. For Ala- 
meda County, Miss Barmby told of the pic 
tures they have been buying—Braun Clement 
& Co. prints. The branches are supplied with 
frames of uniform size. and the pictures are 
changed frequently. Miss Ida M. Reagan, of 
Madera County, plans to enclose a dodger, 
containing a concise statement about the 
county free library, with the same ballots sent 
to all voters. Mrs. Linn, of Santa Barbara 
County, finds useful as a permanent bulletin a 
county map on which the county free library 
distributing points are marked. She suggested 
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the use of a sign for the branches, and asked 
if a uniform sign could not be adopted to be 
used by all the counties, a sign that would 
mean book service, just as the blue and white 
telephone sign means telephone service. As a 
result of the discussion on signs, the president 
appointed a committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Linn, Miss Jennie Herrman and L. W. Ripley, 
to take up the matter and to report at the next 
meeting. 

In Tulare County, Miss Herrman has the 
custodians of the branches mark the applica- 
tion blanks to show whether the applicant is 
an adult, a young person, or a child. This is 
a great help in selecting appropriate books to 
send out to the branches. Miss Huntington, 
of Yolo County, pastes in the back of a new 
book the bock review cut from the paper book 
jacket. The people find this helpful in select- 
ing books. 

TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


The Trustees’ Section met on June 18 and 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Charles S. Greene, trustee 
of California State Library; vice-president, 
Charles W. Salterback, trustee of Monterey 
Public Library; secretary, A. E. Bunker, trus- 
tee of Pacific Grove Public Library. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


In his report, the president commended the 
work of the district officers during the year. 
The membership of the Association is grow- 
ing, and there is a marked spirit of helpfulness 
and coéperation among the members 

The reports of the various committees were 
received. For the committee on bibliographic 
work, Miss Eudora Garoutte reported that the 
21,000 cards indexing ten California magazines 
from 1854 to 1908 are filed at the State Li- 
brary, subject cards having been made during 
the last year. After discussion, it was voted 
that the matter of bringing the index down to 
date and of having it printed be referred to 
the executive committee, with power to act. 

The nominating committee presented the 
following ticket: President, J. L. Gillis; vice- 
president, Caroline S. Waters; secretary-treas- 
urer, Alice J. Haines. There were no other 
nominations, and the ticket was unanimously 
elected. 

Everett R. Perry, chairman of the resolu- 
tion committee, presented the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That the California Library Asso- 
ciation cordially invites the American Library 
Association to hold its conference for 1915 in 
San Francisco at the time of the exposition 
which will commemorate the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 

Whereas, The committee on the relation of 
the A. L. A. and state library associations ex- 
pressed itself as “desirous of receiving sug- 
gestions from the various state associations 


regarding the basis and methods of affilia- 
tion” ; 
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Resolved, That the California Library Asso- 
ciation believes that affiliation with the na- 
tional organization would be advantageous, 
and suggests as the first step toward such 
affiliation state representation in the A. L. A. 
Council on the basis of one delegate from each 
state having an association. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


A joint meeting of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club, the Western Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club, and the Bay Path Library Club 
was held at Springfield, Thursday and Friday, 
June 6 and 7, 1912. The first session in the 
afternoon was held in the Art Museum of 
the library, and was opened by an address of 
welcome by Mr. Nathan D. Bill, president 
of the City Library Association, who paid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the 
principal donor of the new library building at 
Springfield. 

A reading of a communication from the 
Massachusetts Free Public Library Commis- 
sion then took place, as follows: 

“During the coming year the Free Public 
Library Commission desires to make an ex- 
periment along somewhat new lines. It in- 
vites the codperation of the larger libraries 
and their trustees and friends, especially in 
those sections of the state not reached by the 
existing library clubs. 

“The plan is to arrange a two or three- 
days’ conference between the Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners and the trustees and 
librarians of a public library for the instruc- 
tion and inspiration of librarians in the vicin- 
ity in which such conference is held. The 
public library, with its trained corps of as- 
sistants, would serve as host. The program 
of the first session would be devised to in- 
terest not only librarians and trustees, but the 
general public, as it would be devoted to con- 
sidering how the public may be brought into 
closer relations with the library; the remain- 
ing sessions, primarily for the visiting libra- 
rians, would be given to the study of simple 
and approved methods of library administra- 
tion, including opportunity for practice work 
under the direction of the agent of the com- 
mission or an efficient librarian. While the 
meetings would be intended chiefly for the 
benefit of librarians, a cordial welcome would 
be extended to library trustees, school teach- 
ers, and others interested in library develop- 
ment. 

“From its Board of Advisory Visitors, and 
from the local clubs in the city or town where 
the meetings occur, the commission _would 
seek further coéperation in the entertainment 
of visiting librarians and trustees 

“The commission hopes that it may hold 
three such library conferences during the 
year.” 

” It was then announced that the Bulletin of 
the Club had begun to require so much work 
that it seemed advisable to appoint a commit- 
tee to aid the secretary in doing that work, 
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and as there was no objection on the part of 
the Club, the chair referred the matter to the 
executive committee, with power to act. 

The chair further recommended the appoint- 
ment of two more committees, one on mem- 
bership and another on finance. On the mo- 
tion of Miss Loring, it was voted that the 
executive committee be empowered to appoint 
these committees. 

The remainder of the session was devoted 
to the general subject of publicity in library 
work, with Mr. William F. Yust, of Rochester, 
N. Y., as the principal speaker. Mr. Yust 
introduced his paper with an account of his 
experiences in building up a library system in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and in Rochester. As 
the greatest problem of the library is its use, 
publicity for reaching a large percentage of 
the people is the method for accomplishing 
this object. The first essential in publicity 
work is public spirit of the librarian. He 
must be keenly interested in the every-day, 
practical life of the people. Only through 
this breadth of vision will he be able to see 
his own work in its true perspective. Mr. 
Yust described broadly the publicity man and 
his work, and said that this conception applies 
little to the librarian. He suggested that every 
large library should have a publicity depart- 
ment. 

“The person in charge of such a department 
should first of all be a live wire; he should be 
trained as a newspaper man, as well as fa- 
miliar with the leading features of library 
work; he should be able to present the library 
news not as ‘dehumanized, devitalized sort of 
stuff,’ but as ‘diversified, ingenious and read- 
able as a sporting page’; he must have a big 
grasp of the library mission; he must use 
‘inventiveness, directness and persistency in 
pressing it on the public’; he must be a prac- 
tical educator, teaching people to believe in 
the library, making it speak with a note of 
unfailing appeal, creating public confidence in 
the institution and its their 
lives fuller and richer.” 

Following Mr. Yust’s address, interesting 
short talks were given on the subject, “Pub- 
licity work in Massachusetts,” by the follow- 
ing speakers: Harland H. Ballard, of Pitts- 
field; George H. Evans, of Woburn; Miss 
Gertrude E. Forrest, of Milton, Miss Alice 
M. Howard, of Cotuit; Miss Harriett B. 
Sornborger, of Hopedale; Hiller C. Wellman, 
of Springfield; Frank H. Whittemore, of Brock- 
ton; and Mrs. Grace M. Whittemore, of Hud- 
son. All these talks showed that libraries are 
making efforts to reach out in every direction 
and to touch the lives of all sorts of people. 
With that end in view, one librarian in a 
small village has made her library a kind of 
social center, where young and old can meet 
together. Games of a quiet nature for the 


power t MAKE 


young people, story hours for the children, 
and provision of a pleasant place for the meet- 
ings of the sewing club, the village improve- 
ment association, etc., make stanch upholders 
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for the library and the librarian. In similar 
vein, another speaker said that a library 


should be made cheerful, homelike and hospit- 
able, and at times should hold receptions for 


special groups, both of children and adults, 
with formal invitations; should have courteous 
attendants, and then, by personal conversation, 
letters and the telephone should make known 
the resources of the library 

Mr Evans, of Woburn, told of an interest 
Ing experiment in cooperation between the 
public library and the high-school library, 
which has in one year resulted in increased 
nterest and understanding, the securing of 
uniformity and avoidance of confusion, and 


the education of teachers in the use that they 
might make of the public library. With an 
excellent library room, a sufficient income for 
purchase of books, the schoo! has no funds for 
their maintenance and administration. So this 
year seven seniors have been allowed a credit 
of four hours a week throughout the year, and 
a course of “library science” has been built 
up on the basis of the work required in the 
administration of the school library. The 
course has been a combination of lectures, 
recitations, and the actual preparation and 
handling of the books of the school library. 
The librarian of the public library has par- 
ticipated to the extent of assisting the teacher 
in laying out the course, suggesting text- 
books, and giving lectures and demonstrations. 

Several speakers emphasized the importance 
of the local newspaper as an advertising med- 
ium for the library. It was suggested that the 
librarian should write the notices for the pa- 


per himself, and, if possible, should secure 
the same place in the paper each time for 
library notices. Notes on recent books, too, 


are very effective in this way, and will usually 
be printed intact if they are made as concise 
as possible 

Various 
to bring the 
attention of 


expedients were mentioned 
of the library to the 


The most important of 


other 
resources 
readers 


these was the familiar list of books on timely 
subjects. The casual reader, it seemed. likes 
the short list, with a catchy title and notes, 


while the specialist may be served with the 
longer and more exhaustive list. One library 
makes free use of the special-notice postal 
card; another, in a manufacturing town, uses 
bulletin boards in the post office, in the board- 
ing houses of the workmen and in the shops 
themselves, while a third got permission of 
the proper authorities to send special notices 


along with the tax bills and in pay envelopes 


The following report from the committee 
on cooperation between public libraries and 
the Massachusetts Free Public Library Com- 


Hooper, 
was 


mission was read by Miss Louisa M 
the secretary of the committee, and 
accepted : 

The Free Public Library Commission fur- 
nishes some figures of such interest in con- 
nection with the following report to show how 
many books are available to Massachusetts 
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readers Although we can never hope to see 
equal opportunities provided for all citizens, 
it would seem that under proper administra- 
tion of the public libraries of the state, it 
ought to be possible for the serious and per- 
sistent reader anywhere in Massachusetts to 
get the book he needs. According to the 
figures given by the report of the commission 
for 1912, there are 5,982,340 bound volumes in 
the free public libraries of Massachusetts. Ac- 
cording to the 1910 census, the population of 
Massachusetts was 3,366,416. This means that 
there is a proportion of 1.78 volumes per 
capita available to the citizens of Massachu- 
setts, a record of which the Commonwealth 
may well be proud 

In accordance with a vote passed at the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Library Club at 
New Bedford, on Oct, 25, 1911, the president 
of the Club, Mr. Belden, was asked to appoint 
a committee to inquire into possible ways of 
coéperation between the various library clubs 
of the Commonwealth and the Free Public 
Library Commission, and to consider how the 
larger libraries might be of assistance to the 
smaller ones. The committee was duly ap- 
pointed, and held its first meeting on Jan. 13, 
1912. at the office of the state librarian. Mr. 
Belden was asked to serve as chairman of the 
committee and Miss Hooper as_ secretary. 
The committee presented a tentative report 
at the January meeting of the Massachusetts 
Club at Chelsea. This report is printed in full 
in the March Bulletin* and is therefore fa- 
miliar to this audience. 

“In accordance with the above suggestions, 
letters containing a series of 7 questions were 
sent to 57 libraries in Massachusetts. The 
secretary has received 43 replies to these let- 
ters. Those not heard from were chiefly the 
smaller institutional libraries. In summariz- 
ing the answers, I have divided the libraries 
which contribute them into two classes, (1) 
public libraries and (2) college, museum and 
special libraries. The first class reply very 
generally in the affirmative to the requests of 
the committee: certain libraries in the second 
class are naturally restricted by the require- 
ments of their own patrons to a less generous 
response 

In order to make the report intelligible, I 
will give the text of each question, with a 
brief summary of the answers given by each 
class of libraries 

Question 1—To what extent, and under 
what conditions, is your library willing to 
lend books or photographs to small libraries 
in your county or vicinity for the use of study 
clubs or for other purposes? Please define as 
nearly as possible what class of books you 
would be willing to lend, whether you would 
lend reference or other expensive volumes? 
(See acts of 1911, Chap. 140, giving authority 
to a city or town library to lend its books.) 

The public libraries express a gener ral will- 


* Also printed in March Lisrary JOURNAL. 


ingness to lend books to small libraries, with 
due consideration for the wants of their own 
readers. They sometimes specifically exclude 
“reference and other valuable books,’ but 
often only such books as are in general in de- 
mand by their own patrons. One large and 
generous public library of 140,000 volumes 
offers to lend books and photographs to any 
library anywhere and for any length of time 
consistent with proper library service at home, 
excluding only one or two hundred of the 
rarer books from this lavish offer. The col- 
lege and special libraries place necessarily 
more restrictions on their lending of books 
A few are, however, very generous. Special 
mention should be made here of the reply sent 
by the Massachusetts Agricultural College in 
regard to its library extension work. 

The second question, perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all, asks “Under what conditions 
will you send for a few days, or for even a 
day, one of your library assistants to a neigh- 
boring town to give advice or instruction in 
simple methods of library administration, if 
the expense entailed is defrayed by the Free 
Public Library Commission or by some inter- 
ested person?” The replies from the public 
libraries are, with a very few exceptions, in 
the affirmative. Two libraries even suggest 
that the opportunity would be welcome as 
good training for the assistants who would be 
sent. The college and special libraries reply 
in general that they are unable to comply with 
this request, but even in this class a few are 
anxious to help if asked. 

The third question, “Under what conditions 
will you welcome a visiting librarian from a 
small town, and give such expert aid and 
training for a day, or for several days, as 
may be necessary?” was answered by both 
classes of libraries quite generally in the affir- 
mative, although several state that they would 
not be able to furnish systematic instruction 
to visitors. 

The replies to questions 4 and 5 contain 
much that may be helpful in the future to 
the various library clubs in the state. The 
questions are: (4) “Will your librarian, as- 
sistants or trustees be willing to speak or to 
present a paper at an occasional small library 
club meeting? Please give names and special 
lines of work or interests.” (5) “Will you 
be able to send, on request, to the secretary of 
the Massachusetts Library Club, suggestions 
regarding suitable speakers in your vicinity 
for the small library club meetings?” 

The replies to questions 6 and 7: (6) “To 
what extent are your library bulletins dis- 
tributed to other libraries in the state?” (7) 
“When you issue publications of value to 
small libraries, under what conditions may 
they be distributed to all of the small Massa- 
chusetts libraries?” evince a general willing- 
ness to be generous in the distribution of bul- 
letins and special lists to any libraries in 
Massachusetts which can make good use of 
such material. 
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As an example of one kind of practical in- 
formation gathered by these questions, | may 
instance the following: Two museum libraries 
and several public libraries, which have large 
collections oi photographs, have responded 
cordially to the questions in regard to giving 
help either by sending an assistant or by 
receiving a visiting librarian. Anyone who 
has grappled with the difficulties of buying 
and caring for photographs will realize the 
advantage that a few visits of this sort might 
bring to him. 

The committee wishes to make available for 
use the information collected through this 
series of questions. It is hoped that the 
smaller clubs will join in doing this, and that 
they will still cail upon the secretary of the 
committee for any help and detailed informa- 
tion she can give. 

The committee feels that it has not by any 
means said the last word on the subject which 
it was appointed to consider, but it hopes that 
its reports may contain a few suggestions for 
the closer cooperation and more friendly re- 
lations of the various library clubs, and of the 
libraries, large and small, of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.’ 

At the annua] business meeting, the election 
of officers of the Club resulted as follows: 
President, Charles F. D. Belden, librarian 
Massachusetts State Library and chairman 
of the Free Public Library Commission, re- 
elected; vice-presidents, J. Randolph | 
idge, Jr., trustee of Boston Atheneum Li- 
brary; Miss Elizabeth Thurston, librarian of 
Free Public Library, Newton; Mrs. Grace 
P. Whittemore, librarian of Public Library, 
Hudson; secretary, John G. Moulton, librarian 
of Public Library, Haverhill; treasurer, Miss 
Etta L. Rabardy, assistant at Boston Athe- 
neum Library: recorder, Miss Laila A. Mc- 
Neil, cataloger at Public Library, Brookline 

The report of the treasurer was then read, 
accepted and placed on file, after which a lec- 
ture on the popular ballad was given by Prof. 
William Allen Neilson, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The meeting, Friday forenoon, at the Art 
Museum, was in charge of the Bay Path Li- 
brary Club and the Western Massachusetts 
Library Club. The first number on the pro- 
gram was the description of the new Spring- 
field Library building by Mr. Wellman. Mr. 
Wellman drew attention to the small amount 
of space wasted in entrance and corridors, the 
large rooms, giving dignity and convenience 
of access, and the lack of separating walls, 
securing excellent light and air. He said that 
it is the largest example of the radiating stack 
which is so successful for supervision. Stacks 
are also in the rear of two-thirds of the base- 
ment, and spread out laterally instead of ver- 
tically 

The main feature of the program was a 
by Miss Katharine S. Woodward, of 
College, entitled “A shelf of old books.” 


writer told of spending a vacation in a 


paper 
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sleepy little town on the coast of Maine, where 
in a low, rambling cottage she found many a 
quaint old treasure of the shipmaster The 
writer showed the changes in topic and treat 
ment that seventy years have brought to lit 
erature; but no mere report can give any idea 
o1 the charm and interest of that paper. Fol- 
lowing this, there was a discussion on “A 
shelf of new books,” with reviews by Club 
members 

The round-table of children’s books, con- 
porn by Miss Ethel P. Underhill, of’ Wor- 
cester, bro ught out the discussion of a few 

shild: en's book ks published during the year 

“Peter nd Wendy,” by J Barrie, and 

‘Honey 'bee,” by Anatole France, were men 
tioned as being two good fairy tales. 

Che business meeting of the Bay Path Li- 
brary Club had to be postponed for the lack 
of a quorum. 

A. McNen, 
Re “order. 
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VNORTHW ESTERN PEN NSY LVANIA LIBRAR} 
ASSOCIATION 


The eighth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at Butler, June 13 and 14. About 
40 members were in attendance. At the open 
ing session, “Popularizing the public library” 
was discussed by Miss Emily S. Glezen, 
Oil City. Mr. W. F. Stevens, of Hon 
read a very interesting paper, “The library as 
a social center,” in which he showed how li 
braries, by breaking away from old-established 
ideas and customs, might lead their communi 
ties in mental, physical and moral culture 
The second session was ee with an ad 


este aq, 


dress by Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, state 
librarian and secretary of the Pe unapieaain 
Free Library Commission, on “Library sup- 


aintenance of 


port,” in which he traced the m 
first sub- 


libraries in Pennsylvania from the 
scription libraries to the present system of 
public support under the new school code. 
“The library as a part of the educational work 
of a town” was the topic discussed by Prof 
John A. Gibson, superintendent of the Butler 
schools. This was followed by a paper by 
Miss Hannah C. Ellis, of the Carnegie Li 
brary, Pittsburgh, “The practical « library 
may be to a town The last session of the 
meeting was in the nature of a round-table, 
conducted by Miss Anna A. MacDonald, of 
the Pennsylvania Free Library Commission 
Discussions on the following topics were free 
ly participated in: “What to do with out-of 
date books”; “How to handle reference work 
for clubs”; “Removal of the two-book limit” 
“Books for the children’s shelve Value 
of subject analysis of books”: “Seventh edi 


nofA.L.A 


tion of Dewey,” and “Third editi 
subject headings.” 

Officers for the ensuing vear were elected as 
follor President, Irene Hackett, New Cas- 
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tle; vice-president, Clara McJunkin, Butler; 
the secretary is to be appointed by the presi- 
dent. An invitation to hold the next meeting 
at Kane was accepted. 
Hazer R. Ciirton, 
Acting Secretary. 


Library Schools and Crainin 
Classes 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY COURSE 

The five-weeks’ course in library economy 
conducted by the New Jersey Public Library 
Commission at Asbury Park, N. J., from May 
6-June 8, was completed by fourteen students 
The summer school was operated on a new 
plan most successfully this year. In former 
years the plan had been -to have at stated in- 
tervals during the five weeks lectures on the 
broader phases of library work by specialists 
in the different lines. This year the first four 
weeks were entirely devoted to technical work 
and supplementary reading, and the fifth week 
conducted as an institute, with the lec- 
tures so arranged that they formed consecu- 
tive courses These lectures were mainly on 
cultural, social and educational phases of 
library work. Each lecturer was asked to 
furnish bibliographies. The books and aids 
listed in these bibliographies were placed on 
exhibition for the entire week. It was found 


was 


that the students completed their technical 
work with more facility and derived more 
profit and pleasure from the lectures and the 


accompanying exhibits than they could when 
the lectures were delivered during the techni- 
cal course. This plan also made it possible 
for the librarians of the state at large to have 
the benefit of the institute. Eighty-six libra- 
rians, representing fifty-four libraries, availed 


themselves of this opportunity. The teachers 
from the schools in the vicinity were also in- 
vited to attend on the day devoted to schools 
and libraries. This invitation was accepted 
by many. After each lecture an experience 
meeting was held, which formed a valuable 
exchange of ideas, and a tour of the exhibi- 
tions was made. These exhibitions formed 


most valuable part of the institute, making a 
concrete matter of the suggestions as to meth- 
ods of work and aids and material for work 
brought out by the lecturers. 


YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY—LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The certificates recognizing the first year’s 
work of the Library School were presented 
to twenty-five sti idents on June 7 by Dr. John 
S. Billings, director of the library. The names 
were printed = July LIBRARY JOURNAL 

Pass-cards - presented to Miss Jessie F 
Brainerd, of the ‘iw Rochelle Public Library, 
and Miss Minerva Grimm, librarian of the 
Morrisania Branch, New York Public Library. 

Twenty-two students applied for the work 
of the second year, three of whom applied 
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for unpaid practice, with two courses of study, 
and the rest for paid positions, with one 
course of study. Two students who were 
called away before the year was out have ap- 
plied to finish the year in 1912-1913 

On June 11, examinations were held for the 
coming year; II7 sets of examination papers 
were passed upon, 40 of which were for the 
probation. From these applicants 14 proba- 
tioners were secured; the remainder were for 
the school, and the examinations resulted in 
the acceptance of 53 students, including seven 
probationers who had worked off their condi- 
tions sufficiently, and four who were accepted 
on their college records. 

The states represented are: California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, lowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas 

The colleges represented are: Barnard, Co- 
lumbia, Dartmouth, Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, Harvard, Oberlin, Smith, Wellesley, 
University of Michigan, University of Ne- 
braska, University of Southern California, 
Wesleyan University. 

Pe te libraries are represented by appli- 
cants having experience. Seven students hold- 
ing positions in libraries in or about New 
York were accepted for partial courses. 

Mary W. PLummer, Principal. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The School closed Tuesday, June 25. The 
following students took advantage of the early 
closing and attended the meeting of the Amer 
ican Library Association at Ottawa: Misses 
Alice M. Dugan, Grace Hill and Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Potter, of the class of 1912; and 
Misses Ethel I. Berry, Ruby Charlton, Ar- 
minda L. Fix and Messrs. J. Howard Dice 
and Henry N. Sanborn of the class of 1913 
Nearly eighty present and former students 
attended the annual dinner of the New York 


State Library Association, June 30. The 
following officers of the alumni association 
were elected: President, E. H. Anderson; 


secretary-treas- 


vice-president, J. L. Harrison; 
member of the 


Bessie Sargeant Smith: 


urer, 
advisory board, 1912-15, W. B. Gamble. Mr 
Anderson was elected the official representa- 


tive of the association at the dedication of the 
new State Education Building in October 
Steps were also taken toward the presentation 
of a suitable gift to the School at the same 
time. 

\ considerable amount of material has been 
received in response to the circular recently 
sent out by Mr. W. M. Hepburn, retiring 
president of the New York State Librar 
School Association. All former students, w ho 
have not already done so, are asked to send 
to Alumni Collection, care Order Section 
State Library, Albany, N. Y., copies of their 
personal and professional publications of any 
kind, plans of library buildings in whose 
building or planning they have been interested, 
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and a personal photograph. No copies of the 
class photographs of ’90 or ’o5 have been re- 
ceived. Any member of either of these classes 
who is willing to spare his or her personal 
copy will confer a great favor by writing to 
Miss Florence Woodworth, State Library, 
Albany, N. Y., not only that the pictures may 
be obtained, but that duplication may be 
avoided. 

The revised register of the School is in 
press. Anyone who desires notices of posi- 
tions later than Dec. 31, 1911, included, are 
asked to send such notices to F. K. Walter, 
State Library School, Albany, N. Y., once 
to insure their inclusion in the early proof. 

NOTES 

Leta E. Adams, ‘og, has resigned her posi- 
tion as head cataloger in the library of the 
University of Missouri, to accept a similar 
position in the Rochester Public Library. 

Mary E. Baker, ’o8, has resigned her posi- 
tion as head cataloger at Bryn Mawr College, 
to succeed Leta E. Adams as head of the 

atalog department of the University of Mis- 
souri Library 

Alta A. Chambers, '11-'12, has been engaged 
as temporary assistant in the office of the 
supervisor of work with children of the New 
York Public Library. 

Grace Hill, ‘12, has accepted a position as 
instructor in the department of library science 
at Simmons College, Boston. 

Gudrun Holth, ’12, has been appointed tem- 
porary assistant in the catalog department of 
the Cleveland Public Library 

Jessamine E. Swartwout, ’o9-'10, has been 
appointed cataloger in the Newberry Library, 
Chicago 

Clarence E. Sherman, ‘11-’12, goes to Am- 
herst College in September as assistant libra- 
rian. 

Ruth M. Willard, ’11-’12, is engaged in re- 
organizing the high school library at Coopers- 
town, N. Y 

An error occurred in our notice of Miss 
Julia Steffa’s position as published in the June 
number. Miss Steffa leaves the Pomona Col- 
lege Library to accept a position in the refer- 
ence department of the California State Li- 
brary, instead of the University of California 
Library K. WALTER. 
PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 

SCIENCE 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Miss Cornelia - Ward, ‘o2, has given up 
her position in the Bay Ridge Branch of the 
Brooklyn Public tibrery, and has gone to live 
in Harbor, Oregon 

Miss Anna May, ‘II, 
dren’s pean of the Mt. 
Public Library 

Miss "Ads M 
the position of public library 
at her home, Fort Wayne, Ind. Her special 
work will be with the technical books 

Miss Clara McKee, *12, has been n ide 


has been made chil- 
Vernon (N. Y.) 


McCormick, 


ssistant in the 


has accepted 
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loger of the Marietta (Ohio) College Library, 


and begins work there about the middle of 


ystember 


A. RATHBONE, 
Vu e-Direct 
NOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


\t the Ottawa conference of the A. L. A, 
34 former students of the School attended the 
delightful reunion dinner at the Chateau Lau 
rier \mong these were six men. The new 

tlicers of the Alumni Association are: Presi 

dent, Adam Strohm, assistant librarian, De 
troit Public Library: secretary-treasurer, Jen 
nie A. Craig, assistant, University of Illinois 
Library 

The students in the summer library 
have had the pleasure of listening to lectures 
by the following, in addition to the regular 
daily work: Clara L. Abel, children’s librarian, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, eight lectures in 
children’s literature and library work with 
children; Dr. C, C. Adams, associate in z00- 
logy, “Books of the outdoor world”; Dr. S. J 
Buck, of the Illinois Historical Survey, “Col 
lection and care of local history materials” 
W. S. Miller, assistant, School of Education, 
for teachers”; M. S. Nolan, assistant 
professor of agricultural extension, “Rural 
extension”; M. C. Elmer, “Books in Sociol- 
ogy’: Margaret L. Kingsbury, custodian of 
the History Seminar, “History books.” 

Those registered in the summer course are 
Eleanor K. Busick, assistant librarian, Bell- 
ville, Tll.; Rena Clark, assistant, Emeline 
Fairbanks Library, Terre Haute, Ind.; Lela 
Colescott, assistant librarian, Fowler, Ind.; 
Meta Dalton, librarian, High School, Cleburne, 
Tex.: Mrs. Ollie Green, librarian, Winchester, 
[ll.; Lillian Havenhill, librarian, [linois Col 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill.; Jessie Hayward, libra 
rian, Flora, Ill.; Margaret J. Newman, assist- 
ant librarian, Charleston, Ill 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Charles C. Knapp, ‘09-10, assistant in the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, and 
Grace Adele LeDuc, of Washington, D. 
were married recently, and are at home at 
2706 Twelfth street, N. E.. Washington 

Ida L, Lange, ‘o8, and Addison M. Parker, 
of Des Moines, Ia., were married, June 22, 
1912, in Clarksburg, W. Va., and will be at 
home after October 1 at 423 East Eleventh 
street, Des Moines. 

Edna Darrow, ‘11-’12, has 
issistant librarian of Lake 
Painesville, O 
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Reviews 


Alfred. <A bibliography of Spanish- 
rican literature. (Reprinted from the 
manic Review, Vol. III., No. 1, Ja.-Mr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Alfred Coester, s@B1 
Place, 1912. 35 p O. pap 
bibliography is peculiarly timely 
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useful. The circumstances of its publication 
give it a special interest that will be greater 
expanded editions direct atten- 
point of departure for 
notwithstanding a few 


as successive 
tion to in as the 
what wil] be to us, 


contributions, a new field of study. It is 
compiled by one of the ablest of the young 
scholars, whom Prof. J. D. M. Ford, the 
distinguished Smith professor at Harvard 
University, has been able to inspire to 
fruitful research. To the relatively small, 


but select, group of scholars who throughout 
the world are engaged in the investigation of 
the earlier monuments of the romance litera- 
ture, Dr. Coester is most favorably known by 
an original and suggestive study of “Com- 
pression in the Poema del Cid,” published i 
Tome XV. (1906), pp. 98-211, of the Revue 
Hispanique, edited in Paris by M. Foulché- 
Delbosc, and issued thefe and in New York 
under the auspices of the Hispanic Society 
of America. Upon the opening to the public, 
through the munificence of Mr, Archer M. 
Huntington, of the Hispanic Library in 156th 
street, now numbering seventy-five thousand 
volumes, Dr. Coester was one of the first to 
appreciate its opportunities. With no occa- 
sion to fear a loss of scholarly reputation by 
acquaintance with the modern and the present, 
he conceived the project of writing a rea] and 
vital history of Spanish-American literature, 
with the special advantage of finding, as he 
says in his modest preface, “the largest col- 
lection of books pertaining to the literature 
of Spanish America that has ever been gath- 
ered in one place.” For his own guidance 
and convenience, Dr, Coester proceeded to list 
all the books of, or relating to, literature 
proper in the library, and has placed the 
English-speaking public under great obliga- 
tion by publishing his list, an obligation in the 
conferring of which the editors of the Ro- 
manic Review have an important share. The 
term “bibliography” has to librarians and bib- 
liophiles something of the nature of adjectives 
essentially superlative in meaning, and there- 
fore not susceptible of comparison. A bibli- 
ography must be approximately complete and 
correspondingly accurate. Those who read 
Dr. Coester’s words of preface wil] thank him 
for not waiting a decade or two to publish a 
complete bibliography, but now issuing what 
our Spanish friends call “Ensayo de una 
bibliografia,” full and accurate as present cir- 
cumstances permit, satisfying an urgent pres- 
ent need, and to be expanded and corrected 
in, it is to be hoped, many rapidly appearing 
future editions. It is the intention of Dr. 
Coester to send his little pamphlet to all the 
Hispanic countries, inviting suggestions of 
titles and of facts. In the development of 
what is in some respects a new language, 
modifying the Castilian Spanish, as American 
speech has modified the English speech, and 
the valuation of a new literature based upon 
it, we owe a signal debt to Dr. Coester for so 
valuable a present clue to travels in so wide 
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and fruitful a region, and look forward with 
bright anticipation to efforts by him that may 
assume the significance of one of the highest 
international services. Martin, 

catalogue 


CONMCCLIVE 


RAILWAY ECONOMICS. A 


of books in fourteen American libraries 
Prepared by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. - Univ. of 
Chic. Press, [1912] 455 p. 8°, 


The issuance of this volume at the expense 
of the railways of America is only another 
indication of the keen interest taken by all 
great corporations in the literature of the sub 
jects with which they are concerned. Only 
one who is a librarian of a technical library 
can appreciate to what extent money and time 
are being spent in searching for past discoveries 
and experiences. The present volume is a 
monument to the patience of the compiler, 
who is too modest to put his name on the 
title page or to sign the prefactory note. The 
volume contains entries for over ten thousand 
separate titles of works on the economic side 
of railway work, compiled from the catalogs 
of fourteen libraries. It omits periodical ref- 
erences, but an extremely complete list of 
railway periodicals is appended. The entries 
are classified under a rather broad classifica- 
tion, and an index of personal authors is fur- 
nished. Each entry shows in which libraries 
the publication is to be found, and in these 
days of interlibrary loans and cameragraph 
reproduction, this feature is practically an in- 
dex to literature available anywhere at a nom- 
inal cost. I cannot refrain from deprecating 
the omission from the list of lthraries the 
library of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, whose collection of railway reports 
is large. Only two public libraries are in- 
cluded, the majority being governmental or 
university libraries. Codperative works like 
the present one are very badly needed in this 


country. We all hope to have more of them. 
W. P. Cutter. 
Watrter, Frank Keller. Abbreviations and 


technical terms used in book catalogs and 

in bibliographies. Boston Book Co., 1912 

xi+167 p. 12°, (Useful reference series, No, 

5) $1.35 net. 

The purpose and character 
fully set forth in the preface and in the note 
to the revised edition, particularly the explan- 
ation that “This is still a tentative preliminary 
list, based, both as to inclusion and exclusion, 
on observation of the difficulties most fre- 
quently met in the use of ordinary trade bib- 
hographies. It can, consequently, claim neither 
well-balanced proportion, entire consistency 
nor completeness.” 

Such a frank recognition of the 


this book are 


limitations 


of the work precludes at once any adverse 
criticism. Errors and omissions exist, to be 
sure, but for one the casual user discovers, 


there is every evidence the author discovered 
and corrected a dozen. The work, as it stands, 


il 
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is a useful tool, and can undoubtedly be de- 
veloped into satisfactory shape 

One wonders, however , Why a librarian 
should throw into nine alphabets such a list 
as this. Most of us on meeting an unfamiliar 
abbreviation are more interested in learning 
first what it means than in determining which 
language it belongs to before we settle its 
meaning. If the arrangement of one alpha- 
bet for the list of honorary titles was satis- 
factory, why not choose a similar arrangement 
for the main list of abbreviations? In the list 
of titles, a rather obvious omission is that of 
a series of entries for the modern engineering 
societies, with their long names and confusing 
grades of membership. H. M. L. 


_Bertodical and other Literature 


Bindery Talk is a new monthly, published 
in Los Angeles (W. E. Reavis, editor), at 50 
cents a year. It is “devoted to disseminating 
information about the suitable binding and 
proper care of books; containing special arti- 
cles, valuable reprints, and discussions of in- 
terest to librarians, amateur bookbinders, 
teachers of manual training and bibliophiles.” 
The June number contains editorial comment, 
notes and the first part of an article on 
“Bookbinding for libraries,” on the preserva- 
tion of books, by W. Reavis. 


Bulletin of Bibliography, July, contains “W: 
Clyde Fitch, reading list,” by J. A. Lowe; 
“Fairy tales: an index,” part 11., by Miss R. 
W. Haight; “Latin abbreviations and terms 
used in book catalogs,” part 1, by F. K. Wal- 
ter; and “August Strindberg, a bibliography,” 

Archibald Henderson 


Current Anthropological Literature, a new 
quarterly, published by the American Anthro- 
pological Association and the American Folk- 
lore Society (subscription, $1 per year), is 
designed for the publication of reviews of the 
principal anthropological publications, and con- 
tains an author index to periodical literature. 


Index to Dates has just been issued in its 
first semi-annual cumulation of 96 pages, and 
it may be well worth while for libraries to call 
special attention to its usefulness and possi- 
bilities. 

lowa Library Quarterly, April-June, con- 
tains “The library's opportunity to interest 
young people in better things,” by Dr. Cora 
W. Choate; “Value of reading aloud,” by 
Grace Shellenberger; and reports of the sixth 
district meeting of the Iowa Library Associ- 
ation, held during the spring. 

New 
a reprint, 
ful or mediocre,” by 


Jersey Library Bulletin, June, includes 
“What makes a juvenile book harm- 
Miss Grace Endicott. 


Public Libraries’ Bulletin, 
leather and 
and three 


New Hampshire 
June, includes “Preservation of 
cloth bindings,” by G. E. Wire, 


LIBRARY 


articles reprinted from the // 
and New York Libraries. 

New York Evening Post, July ’ n 
tained an article on “Human municipal docu 
ments,” in which it is said 1 national and 
civic character are official 
biographies of towns, w \merican 
democracy or solid Brit muity or ornate 
German pomp Che lacl esignation 
on town reports (library 1 rts are not with 
out exception!), « ripuon 
of boundary 
terestingly noted 
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lines 


New ork Libraries 
Americans read,” by 
country church and the 
ton Dana, with a “Sele 
country church’ by ¢ 

Newarker, 
dustrial 


June, contan I 
exposition, from the publ: rary 's 
point of view.” Over 50,000 iten ere dis 
tributed from the library booth, which was dis 
tinctly a center of ‘The map using 
habit,” “The traveler fr 
visit to the Franklin Sch« 
other true stories.” and “T 
in the schools of that city” 
- July, 
“What to 


interest 


inc lu de 
again gives entitled 
read’ a list 

(chiefly fiction) containing 

books which may have e 

as well as many more promin 

“What is poetry?” is 

the best way to help th 

tion of good poetry 
Public Libraries, 

conciliation between the 

erature,’ by Dr. Ernest L nt ’ 

tion of library science to efficiency in modern 

business,” by Louise B. Krause; “Some recent 

tendencies in children’s literature,” by Esthet 

Straus; “The creed of children’s libra 

rian,” by Adeline B. Zachert; “Elementary 

library instruction.” by G Ward; “Pro 

gram making and its trend.” by E. C_ D.; 

“Classification of some recent books,” by Edna 

W. Poole, in the Toronto Public Library, giv 

ing reasons for the decisions; “What the li 

brary can do for the high school,” by T. I 

Jones: “Township unit in rural! eo 


H. Milam 


Vermont 
June, contains 
juvenile books, 
“Libraries for state 


Clement. 


Wisce 


Library Commi Bulletin, 
“The selection and purchase of 
by Elizabet! Winslow ; 
institutior by Caroline 


nsin Library Bulletin, May-June, in 
cludes “Anthologies,” by Annie T. Faton, con 
sidering at some length “historical,” “treasury” 
and “form” anthologies, and concluding ith 
a few paragraphs on “Anthol f 
Iren” rticle on “ in metho 
number of reviews by R. G. Thwaites 
under the heading “Wisconsin bool 
consin men.” 
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clberdeen University Library Bulletin, April, 
contains “An ideal for the university library,” 
by J. M. Bulloch, the editor of The Graphic; 
also a list of northern Scotch newspapers cur- 
rent in 1912. 


Librarian and Book World, July, concludes 
“Cinematograph films: their national value and 
preservation,” by A. T. Philip. 


Library Assistant, July, contains “Waste in 
the library field,” by L. Stanley Jast; and 
“Some steps toward a more perfect organiza- 
tion of the library profession,” by H. T 
Coutts. 


Library Association Record, June, contains 
“Paper and publishing at the beginning of the 
18th century,” by Rhys Jenkins. 


The Library World, May, contains “The 
colour question in bookbinding,” by H. T. 
Coutts; and pt. 6 of W. C. Berwick Sayers’ 
and J. D. Stewart's “The card catalogue,” 
which is devoted to the subject, “Title cards.” 


SEPARATE ARTICLES 

ADVERTISING, 

How a library might be advertised. J. G. 
Frederick. Printers’ Ink, April 18, '12, p. 22-27. 

Intends to “show the ridiculously small 
number patronizing an institution whose re- 
sources are unsuspected by the public,” and 
then goes on to discuss what could be said 
in a series of advertisements to make the 
library “serviceable as well as ornamental.” 
Most of the criticism is directed against the 
N. Y. Public Library particularly, as mani- 
fested in the reading-rooms of the new build- 
ing. The tone of the article is perhaps indi- 
cated by this quotation from the first para- 
graph, the question asked being supposed to 
come from a man from Boston: “‘Is it pos- 
sible that this is the kind of people who 
constantly patronize this library?” and he 
looked around askance at row after row of 
Weary Willies and Happy Hooligans, who 
were snugly enjoying themselves in the beau- 
tiful mahogany chairs and cork-top reading 
tables.” In analyzing the figures of use, par- 
ticularly of the reading-rooms, the author 
claims that this is a situation which is exas- 
perating to an advertising man, first from the 
point of view of something unqualifiedly good 
going to waste, and second, from the point 
of view of civic and public interest, and that 
to the average trade and business office the 
public library means no more than some vast 
mausoleum stacked with dead and mummified 
knowledge. To change this condition a cam- 
paign of advertising is necessary, for the 
public library only develops a fringe of its 
possibilities. The writer also claims that the 
very idea of being in the library gives a sense 
of loafing and idling to the average American. 
He believes that an intelligent and thoughtful 
series of advertisements written in language 
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that will reach the right kind of people, can 
treble the use of public libraries in any city 
in the United States within one year. The 
whole article, although overdrawn, is sure to 
be suggestive to everyone who has anything 
to do with the administration of a public 
library. The following is the closing para 
graph: 

“At any rate, the library should live up 
to its full opportunity as a broad, active, free 
university of learning for all. There are 
probably more successful people who have got 
the bulk of their training from library books 
than have gotten it from university courses. 
But they have always had to go after it half- 
way, even after discovering its possibilities.” 


AMERICAN HISTORY. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Some bibliographical desiderata in American 
history. W. MacDonald. Amer. Antig. Soi 
Proc., "11, p. 266-276. 

The value of Winsor’s “Narrative and crit- 
ical history of America” is emphasized, and 
the suggestion of the need of a new edition 
of this work is offered. A second urgent need 
is for a bibliography of American newspapers 
and other periodicals. This should be unde: 
taken by the American Antiquarian Society 
A bibliography of early American statute law 
and of American travel are also needed. Writ- 
ings about America by Europeans; Town, city 
and country histories; Indians; the American 
Revolution; and the Civil War are other sub- 
jects which might well be treated in compre- 
hensive bibliographies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NATIONAL HISTORY. 

The projected bibliography of national his- 
tory. H.R. Tedder. Lib. Assn. R., My., ‘12, 
Pp. 209-215 

Committees of the American Historical 
Association and the Royal Historical Society 
have arranged a scheme for a bibliography 
which shall continue “Sources and literature 
of English history from the earliest times to 
about 1485,” by Dr. Charles Gross. It will 
comprise a selected and classified list of works 
in English, as well as in foreign languages 
It will be a guide to the principal manuscript 
authorities, as well as a selected list of 
printed books, pamphlets, dissertations, arti- 
cles in periodicals and articles of value in 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc. It will be a 
national bibliography, including England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland and the colonies, 
past and present. The whole work will con- 
sist of six parts, to be grouped in three 
volumes. 


BooKBINDING. 
The colour question in bookbinding. H. T 
Coutts. Lib. World, My., ’t2, p. 323-324 
Provided the durability of the material is 
not affected, it is desirable to make use of a 
variety of colors for the covers of library 
books. An examination of the subject on its 
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BooKSELLERS’ EQUIPMENT 


Some ieatures of a bookseller’s equipment 
Mary W. Plummer. Pub. IVeek., Je., “12, p. 
1788-1791 

Libraries further the interests of bo yksellers 
by stimulating interest in books, especially 
among the children. One of the first requisites 
of a bookseller, as of a librarian, 1s an interest 
He should take a thorough, broad- 
ening course of reading. He should be up to 
date in literary matters of foreign countries 
and in recent discoveries and inventions. His 
ideal should be to guide and inspir¢ the poten 
tial book lover. He should have a sense of 
the dignity of his calling, and be familiar with 
its origins, history and development. A 
description is given of a certain book stors 
with the real “book atmosphere,” followed by 
a word in regard to books f 


in books 


for children, which 
should always be chosen with especial care 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
The creed of the children’s librarian. Ade 
line B. Zachert. Pub, Lib., Jl., '12, p. 257-259 


“A creed is a summary of beliefs Let us then 
recapitulate the creed of the children’s librarian 

“We believe in the power of books to affect the 
soul of a child. We believe that in order to make the 
books in a library effective, the librarian must have 
certain equipment. We believe that she must have 

“Innate refinement, 

“Wide knowledge of books, 

“Understanding of child nature, 

“Honesty of purpose, 

“A sense of fitness, 

“A cheerful disposition, 

“A sense of humor, 

“We believe that the field of work of a children’s 
librarian is wherever there are children in the com- 
munity 

“We believe that great care should be exercised in 
the selection of children’s books. 

“We believe that the profession of children’s libra- 
rian is a sacred trust and should be so regarded by 
the librarian and the community. 

“This is our creed and may we live to worthily 
uphold it.” 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
Some recent tendencies in children’s litera- 


ture. Esther Straus. Pub. Lib jl., “12, p. 
252-256 
Great diversity of opinion exists as to 


whether the new saveniles are, in the main, 
masterpieces or rubbish. An analysis shows 
four chief influences at work in the produc 
tion of the modern book: (a) The efforts of 
the educator to study the child—resulting in 
folk-tales, dramatic readers, etc.; (b) the 
progress of events _resulting in books on elec- 
tricity, aviation, etc., In either non-fiction or 
fiction form: (c) the ambition of the publisher 
—resulting often in careful attention to type, 
special paragraphing, excellent illustration, 
etc.: and (d) the ability « f the author—result- 
ing, in the gifted n inority, in books that show 
the result of transferring the adult personality 
into that of the on versal child 
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(CHILDREN S READING 

Fingerposts to children’s reading W. T 
Field. Chic., McClurg, 1911. 375 P- 

The sixth edition of this little volume, which 
first appeared in 1907, extends the list of books 
given in the appendix. Chapter Ill. on the 
jist of home reading has been re 
written. and now includes, in addition to de 
mation regarding editions, 


scriptive 


publishers and prices The lists in the appen- 
dix have been reclassified according to the 
Dewey system. A review of the first edition 


appeared in the Liprary 
1907, p. 177. 


JOURNAL for April, 


CHURCH AND LIBRARY 
The country church and the library 
Dana. N. ¥. Libs., Ap., 12, p. 100-110 
ihe country is the social center o! 
its own members, the point about which mans 
interests gather already If to these interests 
added the work which can be done 
for and by and through the books, periodicals 
pictures and the librarian 


then the churchs worn Wi! 


Le 


ther 1S 


a public library 


much broade: 
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CoM MISSION GOVERNMENT AND LIBRARII 
Library administration as affected by 
mission form of government in Illinois 
May Price. Pub. Lib., Je., "12, p. 216-218 
Seventeen cities in IlInois have now ad ypted 
the commission form, of government This 
form affects libraries in these points the 
number of trustees, the term of office, ind 
more special supervision by reason of being 
assigned to one of the five civic departments 
In certain cities, the commission form has 
been interpreted as giving the city coum il the 
right to elect the trustees, while the term ot 
office and powers and duties of trustees are 
still regulated by the general library laws of 
the state. Unfortunately, when a new com 
mission council is elected it may prefer not 
to elect any trustees, but allow the commis 
sioner to whom the library is assigned for 
supervision to define the policy of the library 
Just how largely the commissioner in charge 
will try to influence library administration 15 
shows to 


com 


Anna 


is yet undetermined Waukegan 
what extent the authority of the commissioner 
-an go. Next year more Illinois towns will 


doubtless adopt the commission torm It would 
be well if librarians should present to the 
General Assembly in January bills looking to 
: more permanent policy for libraries in citie 
operating under this form. 


CouNTY LIBRARY. 


The county 
books. Southern Sch 
The basis of the new 


library, a clearing hou yf 
Journ.. Mr., ‘12, p. 9-1! 
scheme is the estab- 


lishment of libraries supported not by the 
state, city or town, as at present, but by the 
sounty, with a central clearing house and 
branches at every post Mice, town hall, school 
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community life. 
Van 


or other center of 
county plan, as successful in 
County, O., is described. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 

A year’s use of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
W. E, A. Axon. The Library, Ap., p. 221- 
229. 

Jottings of omissions and errors found casu- 
ally in the regular use of the Encyclopedia, 
such as the omission of mention of bibliog- 
raphies in certain biographies, and the meager- 
ness of some articles; for instance, those on 
Biblhiomancy, the Society of Antiquarians, etc. 
Although these criticisms are many, and could 
be multiplied, says the author, the work is, 
when all deductions have been made, the most 
useful of all books of reference. It is the high 
mark of human knowledge. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND LIBRARY, 

What the public library can do for the high 
school. T. Lloyd Jones. Pub. Lib., Jl., ’ 
Pp. 274-276. 

In September, 1911, the author found the 
books of the Madison High School scattered 
haphazard about the building. The very suc- 
cessful solution for this lack of organization 
was found in a petition to the library board 
to establish a branch in the high school, in 
charge of a competent librarian in the employ 
of the library board. The board of education 
was to provide room, equipment other than 
books, heat and light. The author firmly be- 
lieves that the high school library should be 
administered by the public library. 


HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING, 


An experiment in library 
high school. Carrie E. Tucker Dracass. 
from The English Journal, Ap., ’12. 

In the reconstruction of the Englewood 
(Chicago) High School, a few years ago, pro- 
visions for a general library were made. This 
necessitated so much extra work that student 
help was asked. The volunteer class was so 
popular that a course in library instruction 
was added to the regular curriculum. This 
has proved most successful. It brings the 
pupil into contact with the best of the world’s 
literature, is valuable as vocational training, 
which may help the pupil to earn his way 
through college, and gives training in social 
service in accordance with the larger idea of 
citizenship. 


training in the 


Rpr. 


INVENTORY. 

Inventory. Helen Turvill. 
My.-Je., p. 95-96. 

The best time to take the annual inventory 
is May or June. One department at a time 
should be done, with two persons working to- 
gether. After the class is finished, go to the 
charging tray, where the bulk of missing books 
will be located. Afterwards, examine charges 
against teachers’ cards, list of books at bindery 


Wis. Lib. B., 


or on bindery shelf, books on mending table 
or in work-room and on 


shelves again, in case 
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books have meanwhile been put back. Keep 
a list of missing books at delivery desk, Never 
tell patrons books are missing. 1 inventory 
should be a real taking of stock. It shows 
what books need repairing and which are ob- 
solete and useless. 

LIBRARY ACTIVITIES. 

[he library’s opportunity to interest young 
people in better things. Cora W. Choate. Ja. 
Lib, Q., Jl., °12, p. 209-212 

The library should endeavor in every pos- 


from entertain- 
stionable, merit, 
he lasting 


sible way to attract all 
ments of negative, if not que 
to those more instructive and for the 
good of the individual Moving pictures, 
shown two or three times a week, would en 
tice people who could be gradually made in- 
terested in good reading. The Marshalltown 


ages 


Public Library, aided by the Y. M. C. A., ar 
ranged a weekly stereopticon exhibit with 
immense success. The library has also intro- 


duced games for all ages, given out like books, 
has inaugurated a Saturday afternoon club 
for girls, gives its auditorium for high school 
debates, and is making a special effort to at- 
tract workingmen to the newspaper room. 

THE IDEAL 


LITERATURE, AND REAL, 


The reconciliation between the ideal and 
rea! in literature. Ernest Lacy. Pub. Lib 
JL, °12, p. 243-247. 


the err 


Idealism and realism, with f 
each cast aside, will pass into something mort 


worthy than either which shall take their 
place. Some of the errors of both schools are 
shown by these points. Inanimate nature 's 
not superior to art: if it were, of what ust 
would be the intellect? The artist supplies 
what inanimate nature lacks. Not everything 
in life is a fit subject for art. Art, like life, 


is selective. Herein Shakespeare excelled, yet 
even he overstepped the mark. Inspired verse 
is not artificial, as the extreme realist holds 
Verse is the natural expression of primitive 
people. The strongest argument against real- 
ism is that no realist is ever wholly real. The 
necessarily brief, crisp conversations of Ibsen's 
plays never occur in life. Yet the realistic 
movement is the most beneficial literary move- 
ment since the Elizabethan age, and has pro- 
duced Ibsen, the greatest dramatist since 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare, though broad and 
realistic, is still] at times weak in construction, 
insular, artificial and narrow. The truths of 
idealism and realism can be blended—chiefl 
in the principle that art is a law of appear- 
ance, and not of reality. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 
The Arabic and Turkish manuscripts in the 


Newberry Library. D. B. MacDonald. Chic 
Newberry L. 18 p. O. (Publications of the 


Newberry Library, No. 2.) 


The manuscripts are quite fully described, 


and this list stands as almost a first step 
toward a general catalog of Oriental manu 


scripts in America. 
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PUBLISHING, EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY. 

Paper and publishing at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Rhys Jenkins. Lib. Assoc. 
R., Je, "2, p. 249-254. 

The “Ducatus Leodiensis” of Ralph Thores- 
by appeared in 1715. The references to this 
work in the diary and correspondence of its 
author throw some interesting lights on the 
methods and conditions of book production 
two hundred years ago. The first delay in the 
publication of the work was caused by the 
difficulty of procuring paper, since France, 
whence the supply was mainly drawn, was at 
war with England. A fire at one of the print- 
ers occurred after printing was begun, followed 
shortly by the disappearance of the “under- 
taker,” or publisher, who absconded with the 
subscription money, leaving Thoresby to face 
the creditors. From this time on the “Diary” 
contains a great many references to visits to 
the printers and engravers, correction of proof, 
preparation of index, etc 


READING ALOUD. 

Value of reading aloud. Grace Shellen- 
berger. Ja. Lib. Q., Ji., '12, p. 218-220. 

Calls attention to a neglected art, as im- 
portant as that of story telling. Many books 
might he read ud in the home circle that 
would interest the whole family. Ballads are 
suggested as a form of literature that has an 
especial appeal. It might be possible for li- 
brarians to arrange reading parties among the 
children, thereby stimulating interest in good 
literature, encouraging the friendly sharing of 
pleasure and developing, eventually, more 
careful reading habits and perhaps the power 
of dramatic expression, 


RURAL EXTENSION. 
Township unit in rural extension. C. H. 
Milam. Pub. Lib., Jl., ’12, p. 278-279. 


Recent articles, said to have come from the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, have spoken in 
favor of the county plan for library exten- 
sion. However, in some states the township 
plan seems to serve more satisfactorily. A 
disadvantage of the county plan is that the 
borrower is sometimes forced to take books 
from a small deposit station when an excellent 
public library is only a mile or two from his 
home. The extension of service from estab 
lished libraries seems to be what is needed. 
The township is a convenient unit for such 
extension. Librarians can render better ser- 
vice when patrons are only a short distance 
from the library. 

CENTER 

The library as social center. Amy A. Lewis. 
Minn. P. L. Comm. Notes and News, Je., 12. 
p. 151-152. 

The library should be the social as well as 
the intellectual center of the town. It should 
be made attractive, radiating an atmosphere 
of welcome to all. The building should serve 
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many social purposes; the auditorium and 
club rooms are available for music recitals 
exhibits, women’s clubs, lectures, etc. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

The scope and purposes of special libraries 
M. S. Dudgeon. Sp. Lib., Je., ‘12, p. 129-133 

Considers special library related to and a 
development of the general reference library, 
arising from the demands of workers for the 
latest data in order to inform as to just how 
far others have gone. This data must he col 
lected, summarized, analyzed, grouped and 
placed in negotiable form. The special library, 
as distinguished from the reference library 
should contain very special material not found 
elsewhere, more general materia! in new and 
more accessible form; and material specially 
prepared, as tabulated statistics Qualification- 
for the librarian include besides a liberal edu 
cation, special training in political science, eco 
nomics, municipal government, methods of or- 
ganization and administration, as w ell as train 
ing in the special line. The important consid 
eration is that the successful librarian have 
training both in the special work and in library 
technique, and it is of comparatively little im- 
portance which is acquired first. Material for 
a special library must be accumulated (prob 
ably four-fifths) by exchange, gift, culling out, 
etc., not entirely by purchase. It is practical to 
classify according to recognized systems, al 
though elaborations, different catchwords, etc.. 
must be used. In serving the special worker, 
printed material must not only be placed be 
fore him, but material must be cut down in 
bulk by extractinz, summarizing, tabulating, 
acquiring by correspondence, etc. The special 
librarian must sense probable demand—must 
have prophetic vision. 
STATISTICS AND REPORTS 

Library statistics and reports Maud Van 
Buren. Wis. Lib, B., My.-Je., 12, p. 96-98 

A report should be put into such shape as 
will make it understood by the general news 
paper reader. It should not be too heavily 
freighted with statistics. Yet the statistics that 
are used are important, and should tell some- 
thing. When embodied in a readable text, the 
significance of the statistics, if given to the 
local press, goes farther than the secretary of 
the library board. A form for a library report 
is given, as a suggestion, at the end of the 
article. 
TRAINING. 

Elementary library instruction. Gilbert O 
Ward. Pub. Lib., Ji, p. 260-262 

“Summing up the chief points of this super 
ficial review, we have seen: (1) That the 
change in teaching methods has made the sub- 
ject of library instruction important; (2) that 
the subjects of such instruction should be sim- 
ple, and that both subjects and methods must 
be adapted to the occasion; (3) and, finally, 
that the public library is interested in the 
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subject from a practical point of view, and 
is able to take an influential part in shaping 
and administering courses.” 


TRUSTEES RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Responsibilities of library trustees. W. L. 
Brewster. Pub. Lib., Je., 12, p. 205-207. 

After obtaining the money for the library, 
the chief duty of the trustees is to obtain a 
competent librarian. It is the greatest short- 
sightedness to engage an unskilled librarian, 
or to underpay an experienced one. In en- 
larging the library, due regard must always 
be paid to the increased cost of maintenance 
and of service involved therein. The trustees 
must keep abreast of library matters in order 
to vote understandingly on the librarian’s rec- 
ommendations. Trustees, however, are warned 
against two foibles of librarians—tendency to 
give undue weight to technique, and their love 


of statistics. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

An ideal for the university library. J. M. 
Bulloch. Aberdeen Univ. L. Bull., Ap., "12, p. 


257-262. 

Refers specifically to the development of the 
Aberdeen University Library, but gives some 
general suggestions as to what the field of a 
large university library should be. 


Hotes and Hews 


CAMERAGRAPH. — Inquiry has been made as 
to what libraries possess cameragraphs, recti- 
graphs or other machines for photographic re- 
production of printed matter and manuscripts. 
The Library of Congress, California State Li- 
brary, John Crerar Library and the Hall of 
Archives, Ottawa, have such apparatus, while 
the Library of the Engineering Societies, New 
York, is contemplating installation of the cam- 
eragraph. We would be glad to note word 
from other libraries possessing machines. 


CHILDREN’S PRIVILEGES.—Reports from 133 
of Vermont's 182 libraries show 78 libraries 
giving unrestricted use to children, being 58 
per cent. of the libraries reporting, or 42 per 
cent. of all Vermont libraries. The Vermont 
commission feels that the libraries are still 
withholding from children privileges which 
should be theirs by right of knowing how to 
read, 


Epucation Concress.—Mr. G. F. O’Shau- 
nessy introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives, June 8, a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
334), appropriating $25,000 for meeting the 
expenses of an international congress of the 
educators of the leading nations of the world, 
which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The congress is to be held on 
or before November, 1913, for the formation 


of an international ceuncil of education in the 
interest of American education 


in all its de- 
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partments, with special reference to agricul- 
tural and industrial training 

FRENCH LITERATURE.— Mr. William Beer, 
of the Howard Memorial Library, New Or- 
leans, writes of an adequate guide to the se- 


lection of French books and periodicals which 
he has found in “Romans a lire et romans a 
proscrire,” by the Abbe Louise Bethleem, Lille, 
France. It gives an honest survey of all 
novels, with excellent index to discover crit- 
icisms sought. The periodical! publication 
which brings this up to date is “Romans 
Revue,” covering all French publications, with 
long periodical reviews. 


GERMAN Books.—Late last year an article 


appeared in the Boérsenblatt fiir den deutschen 
Buchhandel giving the history of and reasons 
for a movement looking toward the establish- 
ment of a central bureau of the German book 
trade in the United States. The bureau would 
be for the sale of German literature, publish- 
ing of German-Amerigfan editions, sale of 
translating and dramatic rights, sale of novels 
and serials to newspapers, and general protec- 
tion of copyright. The same article gave a 
general survey of American publishing. In 
April appeared an article by Prof. O. E. Less- 
ing, University of Illinois, quoting opinions 
from eight libraries in this country showing 
interest in or favorable attitude toward this 
bureau. Decrease in expense, more especially 
rapid delivery and more intensive knowledge 
of recent German publications were here given 
as reasons for favoring the plan. Dr. Walter 
Lichtenstein, librarian of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Library, who has done extensive buy- 
ing for four American libraries abroad, “whe 
had very special qualifications for the task 
: and obtained an exceptional familiarity 
with the European book trade” (report John 
Crerar Library, 1911), spoke in a later num- 
ber both from the viewpoint of the libraries 
and booksellers. He considered as obstacles 
to the plan inadequate parcels post facilities, 
excessive cost, and that libraries would find it 
cheaper to bind abroad. In July, further let- 
ters appeared, two from Germans who have 
had experience in the American book trade, 
speaking against the plan. The Bodrsenblatt, 
editorially, gives no decision, though there is 
some indication of disapproval 


GOVERN MENT OFFICIALS’ TRAVELING EXPENSES. 
—The District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
which went into effect June 26, contains the 
following paragraph: “Sec. 8. No money ap- 
propriated by this or any other act shall be 
expended for membership fees or dues of any 
officer or employee of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia in any society or 
association, or for expenses of attendance of 
any person at any meeting or convention of 
members of any society or association, unless 
such fees, dues or expenses are authorized to 
be paid by specific appropriation for such pur- 
poses or are provided for in express terms in 
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some general appropriation.” District Auditor 
Tweedale, supported by the decision of the 
Controller of the Treasury R. J. Tracewell, 
holds that under the wording of the appropri- 
ation act, he has no authority for paying the 
vouchers of government officials for traveling 
expenses—the Ottawa conference having pre- 
sented its quota of cases. It is, however, sug- 
gested that necessary expenses may be re- 
covered in court. The decision will affect a 
large number of government officials, whose 
presence at association meetings is of vital 
importance. 

HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. — The 15th In- 
ternational Congress on Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy will be held Sept. 23-28 in Washington, 
D. C. In connection with the congress an ex- 
hibition is planned under the direction of Dr. 
J. W. Schereschewsky (Senate Annex, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), and some thought has been 
given to the possibilities of a bibliographic ex- 
hibit as of distinct advantage to the Congress, 
Libraries having lists on the subjects to be 
covered by the Congress should send them to 
the director. 

LIBRARY STAFF MANUAL of the University 
of Michigan Library is in its third edition, 
and notes a number of administrative changes, 
as reduction of hours from 44 to 42 per week 
and installation of the multigraph, and has, 
among other additions, a chapter on “A tour 
of the library.” 

Low-GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY.—In Hamburg, 
a low-German bibliography is being prepared 
and a phonographic archive organized with 
the support of the city authorities. The city 
budget for this year includes an appropriation 
of 15,000 marks for the purpose. The work 
is to be carried on under the direction of Prof. 
K. Borchling. 


MemoriAL Day ANNUAL, 1912, was pub- 
lished by the Department of Public Instruction 
of Virginia for use as a source book of con- 
temporary authorities on the causes and out- 
break of the war between the states 


NATIONAL LIBRARY VS, LrprARY OF CONGRESS. 
—Senator Williams recently said on the 
Senate floor: “It is called the Congressional 
Library: and I remember that in Amos Cum- 
mings’ lifetime he wanted to change the name 
to National Library. I said, ‘Why, Amos, you 
remind me of a man who wanted to strike 
out what seemed to be the unnecessary letters 
in words that carry by their existence in the 
word the history of the word itself.’ . . So I 
said, ‘Amos, do not do that; let the history of 
the library remain for all time. You are right 
about it having become a national library, but 
do not let us call it one; let us carry the 
name so that it will help those who want to 
study its history and find out what it was.’” 


Noon READING RoomsS.—A New York restau- 
rant, in a business section of the city, has 
painted in large letters on its walls: “Space 
limited. No reading room during noon hours.” 
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PHILIPPINE PHOTOGRAPHS.—A list of selected 
photographs from the splendidly complete col- 
lection of the Bureau of Science, Manila, I’. |, 
has been printed, covering a wide range ot 
subjects from every part of the Philippine 


Archipelago. The entire set of 500 different 
prints mounted, in an album, may be had tor 
$70, carriage prepaid. Single 5 x 7 prints, in 
lots up to 100, are 15 cents each; more than 
100, cents, postage prepaid Atew &x 10 
are 50 cents. Velox or solio paper is used, as 
desired. The prints are sharp and clear. A 
descriptive catalog of 25 to 100 rds for each 


photograph will be furnished at $5 extra tor 
each 100 photographs Address Lusiness 
Manager, Philippine Jou: nai cience, Man 
F. 

RUSSIAN LIBRARIFS.—A paper betor 
the Moscow Bibliographical Society by Mme 
L. Havkin gave some interesting facts regard 
ing public libraries in Russia. In European 
Russia there are 509 pub libraries; in Po- 


land, 40; in the Caucasus, 35; and in Siberia, 
49. The province of Moscow, alone, has 37 
These libraries are supported by subsidies 
from the Zemstovs ney yuncils), only 
eleven being supported the government. 


Some of these libraries (the one at Kharkoff, 
for example) have incomes as large as 2800 
pounds, but the 
In size, they average 9000, ranging trom un- 
der 1000 to 140,000 (Kharkoff and Odessa), 
and 200,000 (Vilna) the largest. It is esti- 
mated that. in all, the libraries contain about 


iverage income is 250 pounds. 


7,000,000 volumes. A considerable use 1s made 
of the libraries, and although many libraries 
naturally have but few subscribers, the Riga 
Library has as many as 8500.—Library World. 

District of Columima Pul Library. Con- 
roller of the Treasury, in a final decision of 
June 28, upholds the practice of the trustees, 
in accordance with an act of 1896, of expend- 
ing moneys received from fines, duplicate pay 
collection and sale of catalogs, amounting to 
about $s000 a year, for new books and various 


librarv needs. Donations were als expended 
by them for general and spec library pur 
poses Recently the auditors for the State 
and other departments expressed the opinion 
that such receipts constitute revenue and are 
funds of the District, while donations should 
go into the miscellaneous trust deposit fund. 
Both these views were overruled. The provi- 
sion for assessing and collecting fines is not 
considered as a revenue-producing measure, 
and the sale of catalogs is held as incidental 
to the operation of the library 


Grand Rapids Public Library has just issued 
its sixth annual bulletin of books added to the 
main library, as published in the monthly bul- 
letins of 1911. 

Hickman, Ky., Carnegie Library, was used 
as a relief camp during the Mississippi flood 


lowa libraries are likely to be affected by 
the law passed by the last General Assembly 
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relative to the taxation of moneys and credits. 
One trustee, a lawyer, writes that towns of 
from 2000 to 10,000 population will probably 
suffer a decrease in income of approximately 
20 per cent. 

Michigan State Library has printed “poems” 
arranged by grades and recommended for 
reading and memorizing. 

Muskegon, Mich., Hackley Public Library. 
On June 21, exercises were held in connection 
with the dedication of the new art gallery, the 
art department of the library. he gallery 
cost about $100,000, and includes five very 
large rooms, under which runs, the length 
and breadth of the building, an excellent audi- 
torium. There is a picture fund, and already 
45 fine pieces of art have been bought. 


New Bedford (Mass.) Public Library has 
issued a long card, headed “Do you know?” 
followed by any number of “thats,” stating 
what the library has to offer. This has also 
been printed in French. 

N. ¥. State Education Department, Division 
of Education Extension, has reissued some 
of its interesting little finding lists in folder 
and pamphlet form (3x5), giving lists of 
25 and so volumes making up traveling libra- 
ries. Books are grouped under large subject 
headings, are numbered, with regular bibliog- 
raphical information, including also brief notes 
on the scope of each. Special books may also 
be selected from these lists. 

New York State Library has issued in pam- 
phlet form “The state library,” by J. I. Wyer, 
Jr., and “Educational extension,” by W. R 
Eastman, from the eighth annual report of the 
Education Department 


Library has issued a 


Pittsburgh Carnegie 
and other serials 


“Periodicals 


new edition of 
currently received” by the library, consisting 
of 40 pages. 


Regina (Sask.) Public Library suffered se- 
verely in the cyclone which partially destroyed 
the city, June 30, though the loss to the li- 
brary was not as great as that to other large 
buildings in the immediate neighborhood. The 
building, a beautiful brick and stone structure 
facing Victoria Square, cost $100,000, and was 
only opened last March 


Rhode Island State Library, through the 
Legislative Reference Bureau, has published 
“Employer's liability and workmen's compen- 
sation,” and “General constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions relative to suffrage.” 


Smithsonian Institution is preparing a com- 
plete collection on graphic art. It will be 
history of the graphic arts beginning with the 
earliest forms of Chaldean cuneiform and 
Egyptian papyrus writing to the most modern 
forms of depicting ideas on paper 


Virginia State Library has issued a complete 
index 
ginia,” 


“History of Vir- 
Robinson 


(152 pages) to Stith’s 
prepared by Morgan P. 
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Berlin 


Chamber of 
This library, organized ten years 
ago and containing about 28,000 volumes, has 
just published a 500-page volume of its sys- 
tematic catalog. 

Deichmanske (Norway) Library has issued 
in tablet form an adaptation of the Cutter 


Berlin, 


Commerce. 


Library of the 


alphabet, for use in smaller special libraries. 
The use of Cutter’s tables in the library, Mr 
Nyhuus, the librarian, considers to have been 
a mistake, as they do not adapt themselves to 
Norwegian names. About 100,000 volumes, 
however had been cataloged, and it is now 
probably impracticable to change them. The 
table is published to “accomplish the somewhat 
thankless task of showing how it should have 
been .. . and as a tribute to the truth.” 


New Zealand is considering the desirability 
of establishing special rates for books to and 
from country libraries. 


Vibrartans 


Geppes, Nellie C., BS. Shamens Callens, 
‘o9, who has for the last two years been as- 
sistant in charge of the classics seminar in the 
University of Illinois Library, has resigned, 
to accept the position of head cataloger at 
Bryn Mawr. 

Gite, Jessie Sherburne, entered the Haver- 
hill, Mass., Public Library service as a sub- 
stitute w hile a student in the high school. On 
her graduation, in 1900, she became a regular 
assistant and was soon placed in charge ot 


the Washington Square branch. Later, she 
became assistant cataloger, and also took 
charge of the work with the schools. In this 


work she was most efficient, and under her 
direction the work was carefully systematized 
and much broadened. By her death, which 
occurred Oct. 22, 1911, the library, and par- 
ticularly the department of school work, has 


lost an able assistant of large administrative 
ability, and the staff a sincere friend and wise 
counsellor. 


Harrison, Joseph L., has been elected libra- 
Northampton, 


rian of the Forbes Library, 
Mass. 
HoLMAN, ane May, died at her home 


near Rockwell, , June 10, 1912, after an ill 
ness of nearly a os She was an apprentice 
in the Mason City, Ia., Public Library for one 
year, a paid student assistant in the Library 
of the State University of Iowa for a little 
more than four years, and completed three 
full years of college work in this institution 
She was admitted to the University of Illinots 
Library School in 1910, took examinations for 
advanced standing; was admitted to the senior 
class. and received the degree of B.L.S. in 
June, rorr. Immediately after graduation, she 
began an unusually promising work as libra- 
rian of the Mason City (Ia.) Public Library, 
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but after only two months of service was 
compelled to resign and began what proved to 
be an unavailable fight for life. Everyone 
who knew her liked her, and every librarian 
who knew her confidently expected her pro- 
fessional career to become noteworthy. 

Iroutp, W. H., librarian of the South Aus- 
tralian Public Library (Adelaide), has been 
appointed librarian of the New South Wales 
Public Library (Sydney), in succession to 
Mr. Frank M. Bladen. Mr. Ifould has been 
connected with the South Australian Library 
for the last twenty years. 

Macpuerson, Maud R., of the Public Li- 
brary of Hoquiam, Wash., has been appointed 
assistant librarian in the State Library at 
Olympia, Wash. Miss Macpherson was, before 
coming to Washington, connected with the 
Library Commission of Wisconsin. 

Marin, F. R., has been appointed librarian 
of the National Library, at Madrid, to suc- 
ceed the late Sefior Menendez y Pelayo. 

MENENDEZ Pexayo, Marcelino, director of 
the National Library of Spain, who died re- 
cently, was one of the most distinguished 
scholars of the century; only the exclusively 
national character of his lifework prevented 
greater fame abroad. He was a man of em- 
inent abilities, great learning and untiring in- 
dustry. 

Newserry, Walter Cass, one of the directors 
of the Newberry Library and member of the 
family which donated the building, died July 
20 at the age of 76. 

Srraus, Esther, supervisor of the children’s 
department of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
was married June 27 to Dr. Henry Englander 

Wurttier, Sara Haseltine, who was born in 
Haverhill sixty-nine years ago, died May 13, 
1912, after a service in the Haverhill, Mass., 
Public Library of nearly thirty-seven years. 
She entered the library June 5, 1875, soon 
after it was founded, as an assistant in the 
catalog department. Later, she became head 
cataloger, and in 1900, when the department 
for young people was opened, she took charge 
of the children’s room. In her work with the 
children, her kindly sympathy and friendly 
tact won their confidence. While her methods 
were not those of the modern library school, 
they were not machine-made or learned from 
books, but were the result of experience 
gained in a long life of service for others, and 
were born of the motherly instinct. Her 
babies, as she called the children, and the 
library staff have lost the ennobling influence 
of the example and companionship of a cullti- 
vated gentlewoman, 

Witson, March W., chairman of the 
mont Library Commission, resigned in 
last, after five years of effective service. 

Wricut, Purd B., has tendered his resigna- 
tion as librarian of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Library, because of illness, to be ef- 
fective August I. 


Ver- 
April 
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Gifts and Bequests 


Bow, N. H. Hon. H. M. Baker has an- 
nounced his intention of presenting a new 
library building to the town upon land do- 
nated by him. 


Cheboygan, Mich. The Michigan State Tel- 
ephone Co. has donated a library site. 


Wilton, N. H. The library has received an 
endowment of $25,000 from Mr. David Gregg, 
who gave the beautiful building a few years 
ago. The library has received $1000 from the 
estate of Hon. Charles H. Burns. By the will 
of Mrs. O. J. Lewis, the library is to receive 
Mr. Lewis’ own library; also $2000 for a book 


fund, which, added to the George O. Whitney 
$5000 book fund and the Newell $2000, gives 
very good opportunity for the readers in Wil- 
ton to have their wants in this line supplied 


Library Reports 


Burlington, Vt. Fletcher F. L, G. D. Smith, 
Ibn. (38th rpt.— year rgrt.) Added, by pur- 
chase 1151; by gift 181; total 37,269. Circula- 
tion, 75,387 (gain 5490 over previous year). 
New registration 1211; total 6604. Number 
of volumes now cataloged 29,073. Thirty- 
eight teachers have taken advantage of the 
library’s offer to lend them books for supple- 
mentary reading, and 1352 books, 1041 stereo- 
graphs, and 200 pictures were sent out. The 
Home for Destitute Children has had similar 
collections. 


Chicago (1ll.), John Crerar L. C. W. An- 
drews, Ibn. (Rpt.—year 1911.) Accessions 
18,676 (5076 gifts, 14,401 by purchase) ; total 
286,829; accessions, maps and plates, 278; to- 
tal 3059. Total use 477,000 books and period- 
icals. Total visitors 143,858 (daily average 
462) Income (for operation) $219,389.42; 
expenses $158,078.49; (administration $108,- 
777.16; books, etc., $45,788.17; buildings and 
grounds $3513.16). 

The indirect system of lighting has been 
extended over the official catalog and the 
offices as the most suitable, though table lights 
are also used to some extent in the reading 
rooms, because of the prejudice of some read- 
ers. Two new special collections have been 
established: the Chanute collection of nearly 
one thousand volumes and more than that 
number of pamphlets on aviation, and the 
Henry Gradle memorial on the eye and the 
ear of some four thousand volumes, with an 
endowment of $2000. Admissions to stack 
were 2460, an increase of 30. Loans outside 
the library were one-half more than in 1910. 
There were granted 184 requests from 43 li- 
braries and 297 requests from 122 individuals. 
Total distribution of printed cards was 467,286 
cards, of which 74,820 were sent to deposi 
tory libraries, 2097 as gifts and 390,360 as ex- 
changes. From the Library of Congress, 47,- 
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870 cards were received (making a total of 
480,928), and from Harvard University 558, 
making a total of 481,486 in the union catalog. 
The John Crerar commission to Dr. Walter 
Lichtenstein, who was sent abroad to purchase 
for four libraries, amounted to $5000, to be 
used for purchases, first, for out-of-print 
books which the library had tried in vain to 
obtain from regular dealers; second, from lists 
on the ethnology of eastern Europe; third, to 
complete or fill gaps in the sets of serials; 
fourth, public documents. The most important 
result to the library of Dr. Lichenstein’s trip 
was the purchase of the library of the late Dr. 
Karl Ehrenburg, privat-docent in geography 
at the University of Munzburg. Of this col- 
lection, Harvard and the Northwestern Uni- 
versity both received small portions. The 
synonyms and forms used by the Library of 
Congress have been adopted by the subject in- 
dex, and that library is consulted whenever a 
new subject not in their list is under consid- 
eration. “It is felt that uniformity among 
libraries on this point is worth the sacrifice 
of individual preferences, however wel] found- 
ed.” A liberal use of general cross-references 
will prevent any serious inconvenience to 
readers. The larger number of visitors is 
in part due to the publication and general dis- 
tribution of the four-page abstract, giving very 
briefly the history, plan, scope and resources 
of the library in “Educational opportunities 
in Chicago.” 


Dover (N. H.) P. L. 
Ibn. (Rpt.—ro11.) Accessions 
40,235. Circulation 63,056 (of which 11,264 
was from the children’s room and 51,792 from 
main library). Registration during year 388 


Caroline H. Garland, 
1391; total 


(juvenile 186). Receipts $6099.92; expenses 
$6090.92 (books $1004.52; salaries $2757.22; 
binding $292.38; printing $186.05; lights, 
$141.28). 


“The historical room has seen an increasing 
number of users, and has been of value to 
many persons, both in our own city and from 
elsewhere. The principal event of the year in 
this room was the exhibition of material re- 
lating to the history of Dover. Maps dating 
back to 1771, old Dover newspapers of 1796 
and |ater, portraits of prominent citizens, pic- 
tures of garrison houses and places of interest 
in early history, original documents of histor- 
ical value, pamphlets, curios—al] made up a 
collection which was enjoyed not only by old 
residents, but by newcomers and by children, 
as well as their elders.” 


East Orange (N. J.) F. P. L. Louise G. 
Hinsdale, Ibn. (Rpt—year 1o11.) Added 
5412 (purchase 4728; gift 472; binding 212) ; 
total 35,800. Circulation 188,765 (juvenile 23,- 
628: branch 28,915; playgrounds, fire depart- 
ment and water department stations, 907). 
New registrations 1059. Receipts $32,360; ex- 
penditures $209,371 (books $4134: Elmwood 
branch building $10,061; rebinding $1430; 
printing, etc., $878; library salaries $7200). 
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The building of the new Elmwood branch 
was the great event of the year. Ground was 
broken for the new building early in the sum- 
mer, and in July the first purchase of books 
was made. The branch opened with 2632 
books, and about 1000 were loaned from the 
main library. Another progressive step of the 
year was a weekly story hour at the Grove 
Street playground, conducted by the members 
of the library staff. A new edition of the 
graded reading lists, described in the library's 
last report, was issued during the summer in 
its final form, with the codperation of Miss 
Cowing, of Pratt Institute Free Library. The 
work of the cataloging department, especially, 
and of other departments, has been systema- 
tized and organized more closely; the dis- 
carding and replacement of books has been 
reduced to a system for the first time. Some 
revision of shelf. list and catalog has become 
necessary, and the complete official shelf list 
of books in all departments and branches has 
been finished. 


Kearny (N. J.) P. L. M. Belle Kilgour, 
Ibn. (4th rpt—year 1911.) Accessions 744 
by purchase, 61 by binding magazines; total 
8819. Circulation 54,363, an increase of 5003 
over the previous year. New registration 
404; total 3809. Receipts $3848.81; expenses 
$3642.83. 


New Britain (Ct.) Inst. L. Anna G. Rock- 
well, Ibn. (Rpt.— year ending Mr. 31, ’12.) 
Added 4258; total 38,400. Issued, home use 
153,733 (gain over previous year of 22,516). 
Of this circulation 105,101 v. were issued from 
main charging desk; 45,136 v. issued from 
children’s room, and 3496 from library estab- 
lished in one of the schools. 


Niagara Falls (N. Y.) P. L. 
Butters, Ibn. (8th rpt.—year 1911.) Added, 
746 (620 by purchase, 126 by gift). Circula- 
tion 28,865 (fiction 19,222). Receipts $2638.62; 
expenditures $2638.62 (books $564.50; maga- 
zines and periodicals $107.83; light $509.02; 
heat $191.27; salaries $1277.05; printing 
$24.77). 

Books of a technical character, suited to the 
industrial needs of the city, have made up a 
considerable proportion of the additions of the 
year. 


Oxford, O. Miami University L. S. J 
Brandenburg, Ibn. The report for the year 
ending March 31, 1912, shows a net increase of 
2674 volumes, making the total 34,435. Total 
circulation for the year is 94,203, an increase 
of 71 per cent. over the preceding year. An 
additional deck of the stack room was 
equipped, and a new charging system installed 
During the first semester, 1912-13, a one-hour 
elective course on library methods will be 
given. This is in addition to the freshman 
lectures required for the past two years. The 
book fund for the coming year is increased by 
about 60 per cent. over previous years. 


Mary T 
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Pawtucket, R. 1. Deborah Cook Savyies 
L. H. T. Dougherty Ibn. (Rpt—year 1911.) 
Added 2322; total 33,033. Circulation 96,573 
(fict. 79.7 per cent.). New registration 1261; 
total 6877, in addition to which cards are held 
by 56 teachers representing 17 city schools. 
Receipts $15,358.10; expenses $15,358.10 (books 
$2681.60; salaries $8037.70, light $673.32, 
printing $128.20). 

“In a manufacturing city such as this the 
library should be particularly strong in the de- 
partment of useful arts. Many books have 
been bought, therefore, dealing with local and 
allied industries. This policy seems to have 
been justified by the jump in the circulation 
of this class of books. In 1911 it was 2303, 
an increase of over 85 per cent. in one year.” 


Philadelphia Lib. Co. (Rpt—year 1911.) 
The library has been open 312 days, and 57,- 
209 persons have visited the building. Over 
$6000 has been expended for the purchase of 
books for binding, rebinding and repairs. To- 
tal receipts $51,936.57; total expenses $51,- 
930.57. 


Plainfield (N. J.) P. L. Florence M. Bow- 
man, Ibn. (Rpt.—year to My. 31, 12.) Ac- 
cessions 2715; total 49,897. Circulation 81,984; 
adult 59,275; 45 per cent. adult fiction, 22,709 
juvenile. Registration 9036. During the past 
year the circulating department has been open- 
ed every evening, with an average of 40 books 
circulated per evening. 2716 volumes circu- 
lated through sub-stations, 2340 through school 
libraries, 2392 from department of music 
scores, 2262 endowed scientific epartment, 
and &4 from endowed departme » of Ameri- 
cana. The new building, a gift of $50,000 
from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is in course of 
erection. 


San Francisco 
L. F. B. Graves, Ibn. 
Accessions 37603 
total 39,266. Circulation 110,194. Member- 
ship 3304. Expenses $30,418.48 (books $6251.66; 
moving to new building $409.50; salaries 


$8843). 


Seattle (Wash.) P. L. 
(21st rpt—year 1911.) Added 22,282; total 
150,591. Circulation 772,374 (3.25 loans per 
capita). Registration 45,120 (gain of 3157). 
Receipts $161,119.95; expenses $133,470.81 
(salaries $70,571.44, books $28,907.73, period- 
icals $2894.24, binding $8515.95). 

Population 237,194. Percentage of popula- 
tion registered as borrowers 191. The li- 
brary has one central library, 6 branch libra- 
ries, 3 general drugstore deposit stations (es- 
tablished during 1911 and in successful oper- 
ation); 25 fire-engine houses, 386 school 
rooms, § playgrounds, 12 special deposit sta- 
tions —a total of 438 distributing agencies.. 

An interesting table is given showing the 
occupations of library borrowers, which was 
compiled in the circulation department. 34,706 


(Cal.) Mechanics’ Institute 
(Rpt.—year F. 29, 
(purchase 2699, gifts 636); 


J. T. Jennings, Ibn. 
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borrowers hold adult cards. Of the latter 25 
per cent. or S866, give specific occupations. 
It is interesting to note that of these there 
are: 51 newspaper men, 129 clergymen, re- 
ligious and social workers, 144 ranchers, gar- 
deners and lumbermen, 154 printers and book- 
binders, 174 railroad and street railway em- 
ployees, 215 lawyers, 249 government em 
ployees, postmen, policemen, firemen, etc., 273 
telegraph and telephone employees, 294 archi- 
tects, artists and musicians, 312 physicians, 
dentists and nurses, 347 real estate and insur- 
ance agents, 523 bankers, merchants, brokers, 
manufacturers, 581 contractors, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, painters, etc., 685 laborers, ser- 
vants, messengers, etc., 927 teachers, profes 
sors, librarians, etc., 998 engineers, electricians, 
chemists, machinists, mechanics, draughtsmen 
and miners, 2363 bookkeepers, clerks, sten- 
ographers, etc., 447 workers at miscellaneous 
trades. Jan. 31 Mr. Carnegie offered the library 
board an additional gift of $70,000 for two 
branch library buildings, and sites have been 
considered. Because of this reduction there 
will be no new deposit stations or new 
branches opened. The book allowance has 
been reduced and salaries will not be in- 
creased. “It seems unfortunate that the pro- 
gressive energetic work of an ably adminis- 
tered library in a growing city should be crip 
pled by lack of funds.” 

Somerville (Mass.) P. L. D. B. Hall, Ibn. 

(39th rpt.—year 1911.) Accessions 6917; to- 
tal 103,866. Circulation 530,006. Total oper- 
ating expenses $33,290.72. 
“The accommodations of the central build 
ing have been in many ways readjusted, bet- 
ter to serve readers and students and home 
users of books. Facility of distribution has 
been promoted by permitting the drawing of 
any reasonable number of books of non-fiction 
by methods of renewing books by mail, tele- 
phone or in person, and of reserving desired 
volumes. <A_ selected and annotated list of 
2000 of the most-used novels has been issued, 
and a very full and careful seventy-page cata- 
log, listing the music scores and works about 
music in the central and branch collections. 
A scheme for graded library service has been 
adopted.” 


Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois Library 
P. W. Windsor, Ibn. (Rpt—r1911-1912.) Ac- 
cessions 29,158 (2342 pamphlets, 329 pieces of 
sheet music) ; total 209,529 (24,258 pamphlets, 
2161 pieces music). Circulation 117,242. Bor 
rowed from other libraries 243; loaned to 
other libraries 118. Appropriation $25,000, 
and, in addition, books are purchased from 
certain special funds. 

Six seminar libraries have, during the year, 
been established in the new Lincoln Hall, and 
about 65,000 volumes are shelved in them for 
special use of advanced students and the fac- 
ulty of the departments of sociology, history, 
economics, politica] science, English, Germanic 
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languages, romance ages, the classics, 
philosophy, psychology and education. The 
total seating capacity of these rooms is about 
270. Each seminar is in charge of a member 
of the staff, who has special knowledge of the 
literature of that seminar. 

The university has purchased the private 
library of the late Dr. Gustav Grdéber, pro- 
fessor of romance philology in the University 
of Strasburg. The 6300 titles may be roughly 
classified as follows: General romance, 700; 
French, 1780; Provengal and Catalan, 380; 
Spanish, 210; Portuguese, 75; Italian, 1030; 
Rhaetian, 43; Roumanian, 73; non-romance 
works, 2065. 


Virginia State L. H. R. Mcllwaine, Ibn. 
(8th rpt.—year to O. 31, ’11.) Added 5174 
(by purchase 1012) ; total 85,524. Books served 
to readers 26,584. Circulation 8070. Receipts 
$23,003.15; expenses $22,635.46 (stationery 
$215.54; lib. supplies $567.64, salaries, $12,- 
477.27, purchase of books $1642.16, binding 
books $465.30). 

The library stands in need of a new build- 
ing and immediate need of additional book 
capacity by more shelving room. The number 
of cards in the public catalog at the end of 
the year was 81,270. The number cataloged 
during the year was 11,045. “On examination 
of the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica sO many articles were observed written 
by experts on important subjects (all with 
bibliographies) that it was deemed advisable 
to make analytical cards for several hundred 
for insertion in the public card catalog. The 
use of a printed form for the cards lessened 
the labor considerably.” 


Waterbury, Ct. Silas Bronson L. Helen 
Sperry, Ibn. (42d rpt.—year 1911.) Acces- 
sions 4865; total 86,079. Circulation 226,784 
(increase 18,160 volumes). Receipts $20, 872; 
expenses $20,695 (salaries, including janitor 
and pages, $11,345.50, books $3588, binding 
$1207.60). 

The issue of children’s books was 97,083 
volumes, or 27,407 volumes more than the en- 
tire circulation of the library a few years ago. 
\ trained librarian has been secured for the 
direction of the children’s department, and im- 
provements are planned for the coming year. 
1831 questions on widely differing subjects 
(including 40 debates) were referred to the 
reference department for special material, and 
two study rooms were required and provided 
for the use of essay-writers and persons work- 
ing up material for debate’ The monthly bul- 
letin contained lists on topics of special inter- 
est to the patrons of the library, among others 
a list entitled “Books about Ireland” and “Cat- 
alog of technical works.” 


Williamsport, Pa. James V. Brown L. O. 
R. H. Thompson, Ibn. (5th rpt.— year to Je. 
30, 1912.) Volumes added 2089; withdrawn 
974; total on hand 21, 579. Circulation 110,- 
889 (adult fiction 61,392; stations 7801); per 
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capita circulation 3.48 Card holders 7826. 
Expenditures $9976.75 (books $1512.02, maga- 
zines $208.75, binding $990.21, salaries $4965.25, 
lectures $263.84). 

Full tables covering use and expenditures 
during its first half decade of operation are 
added. In this time, in a city of little over 
30,000 inhabitants, the circulation has been 
603,043; reading and reference attendance Iot,- 
549; lecture and art exhibition attendance 
20,066; number of readers cards issued 17,752. 
An interesting portion of the financial state- 
ment is that showing expenditures during the 
period of organization, which was unusually 
short for the number of volumes with which 
the library opened, being but a few days over 
nine months. All necessary preliminary work 
was performed and 11,031 volumes selected 
and cataloged at a cost of $3762.83, exclusive 
of supplies and coal. The purchase cost of 
the 11,031 volumes is given as $12,080.01. 


Williamstown, Mass. Williams College L. 
J. A. Lowe, Ibn. (Rpt.—year to Ap., 12.) 
Accessions 2400 (1386 by purchase, 1014 gifts). 
Volumes cataloged 72,400. Appropriation 
$0195.03. Expenses $9195.03 (salaries $4114.60, 
books $3488). 


Worcester, Mass. American Antiquarian 
Society L. C. S, Brigham, Ibn. (Rpt. — year 
1911.) Accessions 2904 bound vols., 2115 pm. 
The important event of the year was moving the 
collections into the new building. Preliminary 
to the moving every book was taken from the 
shelf and dusted by the vacuum-cleaning sys- 
tem; the miscellaneous newspapers were ar- 
ranged by states and tied in bundles; many of 
the photographs and engravings hanging on 
the walls were taken from the frames and 
placed in the collection of engravings. Mis- 
cellaneous pamphlets, about 50,000, were re- 
arranged in three divisions.. 

The first load of books left the old building 
Dec. 5, 1910, the last load was removed Feb. 


2, 1911. The routine work of the library was 
continued without serious handicap by the 
upheaval. 


Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. Robert K 
Shaw, Ibn. (52d rpt.—year to N. 30, ‘II.) 
Accessions (net increase) 6716 (by purchase 
8555; by gift 798). Circulation 355,577 (chil- 
dren’s dept. 107,616, ref. dept. 5032). Refer- 
ence use 92,808. Registration 4518; active 
cards 22,724. Receipts $54,665.45; expenses 
$54,357.37. (books $9996.49, binding $4250.22, 
printing $328.47, stationery $587.59, salaries 
$19,149.35, electric light $1067.81). 

The library has. a collection of some 2700 
large photographs of masterpieces. A card 
catalog for these has been made. 3108 per- 
sons have visited the art rooms during the 
year. Extensive changes were made in the 
circulation department in order to give more 
space in its overcrowded quarters. The li- 
brary has nine delivery stations. 
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Batiersea (Eng.) P. Ls. Laurence Inkster, 
(Rpt—year Mr. 31, ‘12.) Accessions 
1561; total 59,210 (20,435 in reference depart- 
ment, 21,865 in lending department). Issued 
419,351 (125,319 from reference department, 
192,094 from circulating department). Bor- 
rowers 9734. During the year, 2662 volumes 
were rebound. 


Norwich (Eng.) P. L. George A. Stephen, 
Ibn. (Rpt. — year ending Mr. 31, ’12.) Added 
3448 v., 265 pm. Circulation 77,962. Regis- 
tration, total 4092 (3054 ordinary tickets, 
448 students’ tickets, 590 juvenile tickets). In- 
come £1747; expenses £2233 (£463 excess ex- 
penses over income); (expense for electric 
light £73, books £443, bookbinding £116, news- 
papers £121). 

Arrangements have been made with the 
National Lending Library for the Blind for the 
loan of 20 volumes monthly in Braille or Moon 
type. 

Oxford, Eng. Bodleian L. (Rpt.—year 
tgtr.) Added 73,063 (14,275 by gift or ex- 
change, 51,502 under copyright act, 8000 new 
purchases, 186 second hand purchases). To- 
tal £16,434; ape £16,192 


Btbltograpby and Cataloging 

Arrica. Goodrich, Jos. ‘King. "Afric of to- 
day; with 30 il. from photographs and one 
map. Chic., McClurg. c. 17+315 p. (4% p. 
bibl.) D. 

AGcricuLture. Davis, B. Marshall. Agricul- 
tural education in the public schools; a 
study of its development with particular 
reference to the agencies concerned; with an 
introd. by C. Hubbard Judd. Chic., Univ. 
of Chic. 7+163 p. (27 p. bibl.) O. 

—Hatch, Kirk Lester. The high school 
course in agriculture. Madison, Wis., 
Univ. of Wis. 40 p. (4 p. bibl.) D. pap. 
gratis. 

AMERICANA. 
icana (principally Louisiana), art 
cellania; included in the private library of 
a 2, Thompson, New Orleans, 1912. New 
Orleans, La., Perry & Buckley Co. front 
203 p. 8°. 

Animas. Scharf, Rob. Fs. 
origin of life in America. N. Y 
16+497 Pp. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. Duck 

Prehistoric man 


Index to a collection of Amer- 
and mis- 


Distribution and 
Macmillan. 
(33 p. bibl.) maps. O. 


‘worth, Wynfrid Laurence 

N. Y., Putnam. 6+ 
156 p. (4 p. bibl.) il. tabs.. S. (Cambridge 
manuals of science and literature.) 40 c 

ARCHITECTURE. Nottingham (England) Free 
P. L., Central Lending L. List of archi- 
tecture and building trade. List No. 9, 
Ap., ’12, 10 p., pap 

Baldwin. The 

forefathers ; 


ArTs AND crAFTs. Brown, G 
arts and crafts of our Teutonic 


LIBRARY 


AUSTRALIA. 
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being the substance of the Rhind lectures 

for 1909; containing 22 maps and 30 illus- 

trations. Chic., McClurg, ‘11. 18+250 p 

(5 p. bibl.) D. (The arts and crafts of the 

nations.) $1.75 n 

Lange, Otto. 
views, maps rel. to 
Islands, Philippines. Florence, 
24; 700 titles.) 

Brearpsey, Aubrey Vincent. Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. Catalogue of a collection of 
drawings by Aubrey Vincent Beardsley; in- 
trod. by Martin Birnbaum. [January Ist- 
January 3Ist, 1912.] (Buffalo, N. Y.,] The 
Arcade. 31 p. (8 p. bibl.) por. 8°, 25 c. n 

BELGIUM. Bibliothéque de Observatoire 
Royal de Belgique. Catalogue alphabétique 
des livres, brochures et cartes, prépare et 
mis en ordre par A. Collard. Fascicule II 
Brussels, Belgium. (3782 titles.) 


Catalog. Vol. IX., ad- 


History of literature 


Catalogue of books, 
Australia, Pacific 
Italy. (No. 


Bertin City Liprary 
ditions to Part IIL.; 
and poetry (VI., 244 p.). Vol. X., Part 
XIV., Book and library economy, newspa- 
pers, periodicals, general science and general 
works (VII., 209 p.) 8°. Berlin, 1912, 
Otto v. Holton. cl. $1.50 n. 


Brste. Rogers, Rob. W., ed. Cuneiform par- 
allels to the Old Testament; tr. and ed. by 
Rob. W. Rogers. N. Y., Eaton & M. c 
22+-469 p. (6 p. bibl.) pls. map, fold. tab. O 
$4.50 n 

—Wells, Preston B. The story of the 
English Bible. Louisville, Ky., Pentecostal 
Pub. c. 11. 204 p. (14 p. bibi.) diagrs. 12°. 


Yale University Library Catalogue of 
an exhibition of books, portraits, and tac 

similes illustrating the history of the Eng 
lish translation of the Bible, in commem 
oration of the tercentenary anniversary 
of the King James Version, 1611, at the 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Con 
necticut, April, 1911; arr. by Anna M. Mon- 
rad. New Haven, Ct. Tuttle, Morehouse 
& Taylor Co., [’11.] 14 p. 12°, gratis 

Books. Wallace, Eliz. B., comp. School li- 
braries ; selected ten-dollar book lists for ru- 
ral school purchase. Minneapolis, H. W. Wil- 
son. (Progressive purchase lists.) 

Botany. Junk, W. Auctores Botanici ante 

annum 1800; supplementum: Opera Botan- 
ica rara et selecta. Berlin, Germany. (No 
43; 638 titles.) 
— Lloyd Library, Cincinnati, O. Bibliog- 
raphy relating to the flora of Germany. Em- 
bracing botanical section O of the library 
Cin. 187-262 p. il. (Bibliographical con- 
tributions.) (Not Sot sale. ) 

Boy Scouts. P. L, of St. Joseph, Mo. Read 
ing list for the Boy Scouts of America 
8 p. 24°, pap 

Bririsu IsLes 
British Island 


Books on the 
and trav- 


Mages Bros 
s, heraldry, voyages 
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els, and natural history. London, England. 
(No. 292; 2562 titles.) 

BrowNinG, Robert. List of books and of ref- 
erences to periodicals in the Brooklyn P. L. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 43 p. 16°, pap. 

CHurcH. Baer, Jos., & Co. Theo- 
logica Catholica zum Teil aus den Biblio- 
theken von Franz Taver Kraus, Friedrich 
Schneider, L. Dacheux und F. J. Scheuff- 
gen. Zweiter Teil: Dogmatik, Scholastik 
und Apologetik. Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
many. (1450 titles.) 

—— Fortescue, Adrain. The Mass; a study 
of Roman liturgy. N. Y., Longmans. 12+ 
428 p. (5 p. bibl.) D. (Westminster lib.) 
$1.80 n. 

CENTRAL Reserve AssociATIONs. Wisconsin 
University. Central. Reserve Association, 
Madison, Wis. 10 p. 12°, (Bulletin) pap., § c. 

Cuemistry, Arrheinus, Svante. Theories of 
solutions ; with diagrams. New Haven, Ct., 
Yale Univ. Press. c. 20+247 p. (12 p. bibl.) 
QO. (Silliman memorial lectures.) $2.25 n. 

Cuup Bullock, Edna Dean, comp. 
Selected articles on child labor. Minneap- 
olis, Minn., H. W. Wilson Co., '11. 20+ 
196 p. (11 p. bibl.) 8°. (Debaters’ handbook 
ser.) 

CHILDREN, Feeble-minded. Huey, Edm. Burke. 
Backward and feeble-minded children; clin- 
ical studies in the psychology of defectives, 
with a syllabus for the clinical examination 
and testing of children. Balt., Warwick & 
York, ’12. 9-12+221 p. (5 p. bibl.) il. tabs., 
12°. (Educational psychology monographs.) 


CHILDREN’S READING. New York P. L.. Va- 
cation reading for boys and girls. ‘12, 15 p. 
16°, pap. 

Cuurcn, Country. Select bibliography of 


the country church. C. Frederick Wells. 
N. Y. Libs., Ap., '12, p. 107-110. 

City PLANNING. Check list of references on 
city planning. Sp. Lib., My., ’12, p. 61-123. 
The list is based on material in the Library 

of Congress and the Library of the Depart- 

ment of Landscape Architecture of Harvard 

University, with the addition of titles received 

from state librarians or legislative reference 

librarians of various states. 


CivitizATion. Sylvester, C. Herb., and others, 


eds. Progress of nations; an account of 
the progress of civilization; prepared with 
the assistance of eminent educators from 


the leading colleges and universities. Chic., 
Nat. Progress League, ’12. 8 v. (bibls.) col. 
fronts. il. col. pls. pors. fold. maps, charts, 
fold. geneal. tabs., 8°. 

Cotumsus, Christopher. Young, Filson. 
Christopher Columbus and the new world 
of his discovery; a narrative; with colored 
front. by Norman Wilkinson. N. Y., Holt. 
464 p. (bibl.) il. maps, 8°, $2.50 n. 

Corporations. Phelps, Edith M., comp. Se- 


lected articles on federal control of inter- 
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state corporations. Minneapolis, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 264200 p. (10 p. bibl.) 8°. 
( Debaters’ handbook ser.) 

CuBA AND THE PuHILippiNes. Annexation of 
Cuba, and Independence of the Philippines. 
Madison, Wis., Univ. of Wis., “11. 16 p 
(Bull.) pap., 5 c. 

DepsaTinGc. Pittsburgh ( Pa.) Carnegie L. De 
bate index. "11. 75 p. 8°, pap. 

Divorce. Gigot, Fs. E.. D.D. Christ's teach- 
ing concerning divorce in the New Testa- 
ment; an exegetical study. N. Y., Ben- 
ziger. c. 281 p. (3 p. bibl.) O. $1.50 n. 

Drama. Archer, W. Play-making; a manual 
of craftsmanship. Bost., Small, M. c. 419 p. 
(4 p. bibl.) O. $2 n. 

Dupiey, Charles Benjamin. American s0- 
ciety for testing materials. Memorial vol- 
ume commemorative of the life and life- 
work of Charles Benjamin Dudley, Ph.D., 
late president of the International Associa- 
tion for Testing Materials and of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. Phil., 
Am. Soc. for Testing Materials. 7-269 p. 
(4 p. bibl.) pors. O. 

East 


Nijhoff, Martinus. Cat- 
alogue; ethnographie; voyages, ur Indes 
Orientales Neérlandaises; Australie. The 
Hague, Holland. 67 p. (1087 titles) 8°, pap. 

Epucation. Gesell, Arnold L. and Beatrice 
Chandler. The normal child and primary 
education. N. Y., Ginn. c. 10+342 p. (7 p. 
bibl.) D. $1.25. 

——O’Shea, Michael 
problems in teaching. 
Merrill. c. 9+388+-41 p. 
$1.25 n. 

— Salem (Mass.) P. L. A list of books on 
education. Feb., "12, 24 p. 16°, pap. 

— Spingarn, Joel Elias. A question of aca- 
demic freedom; being the official corre- 
spondence between Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University, 
and J. E. Spingarn, professor of compara- 
tive literature in Columbia Univ., during 
the academic year 1910-1911, with other 
documents. N. Y., [The Author, Columbia 
Univ.,] ’11. 53 p. (7 p. bibl.) 8°. (Priv. pr.) 

— United States Bureau of Education. List 
of publications of the United States Bureau 
of Education available for free distribution, 
—— 1911. Washington, D. C., ’11. 47 p. 


Vincent. Every-day 
Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
(25 p. bibl.) D. 


EMBRYOLOGY. 
katalog, No. 90; urologie. 
(953 titles.) 

ENGLAND. Montgomery, D. H. The leading 
facts of English history. Rev. ed. Bost., 
Ginn. c. 18+444 p. (4 p. bibl.) front. il. 
por. maps, 12°. (Leading facts of history 
ser.) 

ENGLISH DRAMA. Newberry Library, Chicage. 
Materials for the study of the English 
drama (excluding Shakespeare), a_ select 


Deuticke, Franz. Antiquariats’ 
Vienna, Austria. 


« 
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list of books in the Newberry library. Chi- 
cago, Ill, Newberry Lib. ['12]. c. p. 
&°, pap. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. Fitch, G. Hamlin. Mod- 
ern English books of power. San Francisco, 
Elder. c. 15+173 p. (13 p. bibl.) pls. S. 
$1.50 n. 

— Ward, Adolphus W., and Waller, Alfr. 
Rayney, eds. Cambridge history of Eng- 
lish literature. In 14 v. v. 8, The age of 
Dryden. N. Y., Putnam, ‘12. c. 13-+576 p. 
(94 p. bibl.) O. 

ENGRAVING. Levis, Howard C. Descriptive 
bibliography of the most important books in 
the English language rel. to art and history 
of engraving and the collecting oi prints. 
London, Ellis. 590 p. il. 4°, £2 12s. 6d. 

Evurore. Jaekel, Blair Planning a_ trip 
abroad. N. Y., McBride, Nast. c. 252 p. 
(10 p. bibl.) D. 75 c. n. 

European History. Butz, G. S. The rise of 
the modern spirit in Europe; a study of the 
Pre-Reformation age in its social, scientific, 
and literary aspects. Bost., Sherman, French. 
c. 293 p. (26 p. bibl.) D. $1.25 n. 

Festivats. Needham, Mrs. Mary Master. 
Folk festivals; their growth and how to 
give them. N. Y., Huebsch. c. 11+244 p. 
(5 p. bibl.) D. $1.25 n. 


Fiction. Norwich (Eng.) P. L. Author cat- 
alogue of fiction. May, 12. 37 p. 

—— Jullien, Alex., comp. Supplément au cat- 
alogue des éditions de la Suisse romande. 
Geneva, Société des Libraires et Editeurs 
de la Suisse Romande. 181 p. 8°, pap. 


Fine arts. Nottingham (Eng.) F. P. L. List 
of books on the fine and industrial arts. 
20 p. 8°, pap. 


Francis oF Assisi, St. Jdrgensen, Johannes. 
Saint Francis of Assisi; a biography; tr. 
from the Danish with the author’s sanction 
by T. O’Conor Sloane. N. Y., Longmans. 
¢. 15-+428 p. (71 p. bibl.) pls. pors. O. $3 n. 


Garrick, David. Hedgcock, Fk. A. A cos- 
mopolitan actor, David Garrick and _ his 
French friends; with photogravure front. 
and 16 il, in half-tone from pictures, en- 
gravings, etc., of the period. N. Y., Duf- 
field. 442 p. (5 p. bibl.) O. $3.50 n. 


GEOLOGICAL suURVEY. Publications of the 
United States geological survey; also such 
publications of the Powell, Wheeler, Hay- 
den, and King surveys as remain in print; 
for sale by the 4“4¥a-7 of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D . C. [5th ed.] Wash., 
D. C., ’12. 93 p. 8°. 


Geotocy. Dept. of the Interior, Geological 
Survey. Bibliography of North American 
geology for 1910; with subject ~y by J. 
M. Nichells. Wash., D. C., Gov. . Off. 
179 p. 8°, pap. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. Rosenthal, Ludwig. 

Deutsche literatur seit Gottsched bis zur 
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gegenwart. Ubersetzungen deutscher schrift 
werke in fremde sprachen und ubersetzun 
gen auslandischer schriftsteller ins Deutsche, 
etc. Munich, Germany, Antiquariat. 104 p. 
8, pap. (No. 148; 2094 titles.) 

GREEK LITERATURE. Palmer, Henrietta’ R. 
List of English editions and translations of 
Greek and Latin classics before 1641; with 
an introd. by Victor Scholderer. Printed 
for the Bibliographical Society by Blades, 
East and Blades, Dec., ’ II. 119 p. pap 
Introduction contains much information on 

the Greek and Latin works published and 
translated in England up to 1641, and also 
comments on those omitted, a most significant 
list indicating, as it does, the taste of the 
period under consideration, 

GuIANA. Rodway, Ja Guiana: British, 
Dutch and French; with a map and 36 il 
N. Y., Scribner, 318 p. (6 p. bibl.) O. (South 
American ser.) $3 n 

Hair. G. Stanley. Partridge, G. Everett 
Genetic philosophy of education; epitome of 
the published educational writings of Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, of Clarke University ; 
with an introd. note by President Hall. 
N. Y., Sturgis & W. c. 15+401 p. (12 p. 
bibl. of G. Stanley Hall’s works.) D. 
$1.50 n. 

History. New England History Teachers’ 
Association. Committee on Historical Ma 
terial. A et ope of the collection of his- 


torical materi 2d ed., rev. and enl. Bost., 
Houghton Mifflin 30 . 8°, pap., 50 ¢ 
IMMorTALITY. Brown, W. Adams, D.D. The 


Christian hope; a aie in the doctrine of 
immortality. N. Y., Scribner. 11-+216 p 
(4% p. bibl.) D. (Studies in theology.) 

INCUNABULA Ellis Catalogue of early 
printed books, comprising incunabula ane 
books printed in the first half of the 16th 
century. London, W., Eng. (No. 142; 243 
titles.) 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. 
Selected list of industrial books. ’12. 37 p. 
8°, pap. 

Initiative. Library of Congress. Select list 
of references on the initiative, referendum 
and recall: comp. under direction of Her- 
mann H. B. Meyer. Wash. D. C. 102 1 
4°, pap., 1§ c. 

— Munro, W. Bennett, ed. The initiative, 
referendum and recall. N. Y., Appleton. c. 
8+-365 p. (6 p. bibl.) D. (Nz tional Municipal 
League ser.) $1.50 n. 

IsiporE oF Sevitte. Brehaut, Ernest. An en- 
cyclopedist of the Dark Ages; Isidore of 
Seville. N. Y., [Longmans.] c. 274 p. (4 p 
bibl.) O. (Columbia Univ. studies in hist., 
economics and public law.) pap., $2 


LABOR AND LABORING CLASSES. Robbins, Edn. 
Clyde, comp. Selected articles on the open 
versus closed shop. Minneapolis, Minn., H. 
W. Wilson Co., ’11. 20+194 p. (7 p. bibl.) 
8°. (Debaters’ handbook ser.) 
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LaABok AND LABORING CLASSES. Salem ( Mass.) 


P. L. special reading list on labor. Bujl- 
letin, Ap., 1912, 42-44-p. incl. 
Latin LITERATURE. Palmer, Henrietta R. 


List of English editions and translations 
of Greek and Latin classics before 1641; 
with introd. by Victor Scholderer. Printed 
for the Bibliographical Society by Blades, 
East and Blades, Bec. "II. IIQ p. pap. 

Letrerinc. French, T. Ewing, and Meikle- 
john, Rob. The essentials of lettering; a 
manual for students and designers. 3d ed., 
rev. and enl. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, ’12. e¢. 
7+04 p. (6 p. bibl.) il. obl. 16°. 

MANUAL TRAINING. Ledyard, Mary Forman, 
and Breckenfeld, Bertha Henrietta. Pri- 
mary manual work; a suggestive outline for 
a year’s course in first and second grades; 
drawings by Mrs. Lucy Savage Wilson; 
cover design by May Gearhart. Springfield, 
Mass., M. Bradley Co., 11. c. 121 p. (4 p. 
bibl.) il. pls. f°. 

MARGARET OF France. Stephens, Winifred. 
Margaret of France, Duchess of Savoy, 
1523-74; a biography; with a photogravure 
front. and 16 other illustrations. N. Y., J. 
Lane, "12. 42+371 p. (7% p. bibl.) tabs., O. 

Paceants. Spencer, M. Lyle. Corpus Christi 
pageants in England. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Page, ‘11. c. 276 p. (7 p. bibl.) 
12°, $2 n. 

Piscatories. Hall, H. Marion. Idylls of fish- 
ermen; a history of the literary species. 
N. Y., Lemcke & B. c, 114216 p. (11 p. 
bibl.) D. (Columbia Univ. studies in com- 
parative literature.) $1.50 n. 

Recatt. Central Debating League. The re- 
call (excluding judges); a debate; the con- 
structive and rebuttal speeches of the repre- 
sentatives of the University of Chicago in 
the fourteenth annual contests of the Central 
Debating League against Michigan and 
Northwestern, January 19, 1912; question: 
“Resolved, that the recall should be adopted 
for all elective state and municipal officers, 
except judges.” Chic., Delta Sigma Rho, 
Univ. of Chic., "12. 38 p. (4 p. bibl.) pors. 
8°, $1.50 n., in envelope. 

—— Johnsen, Julia S.. comp. Selected ar- 
ticles on the recall. Minneapolis, Minn., H. 
W. Wilson Co., tr. 32 p. (4 p. bibl.) 12°, 
25 c. n. 

REMBRANDT VAN Ruyn, Paul. Hind, Arth. M. 
Rembrandt’s etchings; an essay and a cat- 
alogue; with some notes on the drawings; 
with 34 plates illustrating the drawings and 
a complete series of reproductions (330) of 
the etchings. In 2 v. v. 1, The text; v. 2, 
The illustrations. N. Y., Scribner. (8 p. 
bibl.) Q. $7 n. 

SANGIMIGNANO, Italy. 
and Derbishire, Eliz. M 
Val d’Eisa in Tuscany. N. Y., 
229 p. (4 p. bibl.) il. O. $3.75 n. 


Graham, Jean Carlyle, 
Sangimignano of 
Stechert. 
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Scuitter, Johann Christoph Friedrich von. 
Don Carlos von Spanien; ed., with introd. 
bibliog., appendices, notes and index, by F. 


W. C. Lieder. N. Y.. Oxford Univ. c. 70+ 
585 p. por. 12°, (Oxford German ser.) 
$1.25 n. 


Scuoots. Perry, Arth. Cecil, jr. Outlines of 
school administration. N. Y., Macmillan. c. 
8+452 p. (10 p. bibl.) D. $1.40 n. 

Secret societies. Hill, Roscoe Conklin. Se- 
cret societies in high schools. (In February 
Educational Review.) Bibl. of 26 titles 

SPINE. Abrams, Alb. Spondylotherapy ; 
physiotherapy of the spine based on a study 
of clinical physiology. 3d ed. enl. The 
pathology of spondylology is founded on 
clinical physiology, and its methods embrace 
the therapeutics of the reflexes. San Fran- 
cisco. Philopolis Press. c. 24+673 p. (4 DP. 
bibl.) il. diagrs. 8°, $5 n. 

TarirF. U. S. Superintendent of Documents. 
Tariff list of United States public docu- 
ments relating to the various tariff laws and 
Canadian reciprocity. [3d ed.] 90 p. 8°. 

Unrtep States. Dickerson, Oliver Morton. 
American colonial government, 1696-1705; a 
study of the British Board of Trade in its 
relation to the American colonies, political, 
industrial, administrative. Cleveland, O., A. 

Clark Co., 12. c. 390 p. (bibl.) il. 8°, 
n. 

Votinc (preferential). Special Libraries, 
April, ’12. Select list of references on pref- 
erential voting and the transferable vote. 


7 p. Pap. 
Communications 


Editor Library Journal : 

THE undersigned has had a few copies of 
the collation of De Bow’s Review drawn off 
from the last number of the Bulletin of the 
Bibliographical Society of America. Libraries 
possessing the Review, and wishing to possess 
a copy of the collation, should send the under- 
signed 50 cents for each copy wanted, and they 
will be sent post paid. 

Axset G. S. JosEpHson. 
The John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, July 19, 1912. 


Library Calendar 


S.1-7. L. A. U. K. Conference Liverpool. 

S. 3-5. Mich. L. Assoc. Port Huron. 

S. 23-28. N. Y. L, Assoc. “Library week,” 
Niagara Falls. 

S. Minn. L. Assoc. Faribault. 

O. 15-17. Dedication N. Y. State Education 
Building, Albany. 


O. 21-24. Ohio L. Assoc. Newark, O. 

O. 24-26. Ill. and Mo. L. Assoc. Meeting 
St. Louis. 

N. 28-30. So. Educ. Assoc. Louisville 


OTTAWA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SNEAD STANDARD STACK 


— 


SESE EGE 


This stack was bought to replace a sheet steel bracket stack, the latter being taken 
down and reset above as a second tier. It isa point in favor of the Snead Standard 
construction that the shelf supports are always made withoutextra charge strong enough 
to carry several superimposed tiers. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, Ine. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, Lrp. 
59 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 


Some other typical Snead Stack installations in Canada 


ONTARIO LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY McGitt UNiversity MEDICAL LIBRARY 
ALBERTA LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY CALGARY Pustic 
ToRONTO PuBLIC REFERENCE LIBKARY REGINA Puntic Library 


Victoria LIBRARY Fort Wittiam Pusiic Liprary 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board 
78 E. WASHINGTON ST., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. L. A. Catalog. 1904-1911 


An annotated list of the 3,000 est dooks published since 1g04, selected through votes of 
librarians and various specialists in all parts of the country, and edited by the editor of 
This ts the most important aid im bock selection since the A. L. A. 
Advance subscription $1.00 (postpaid, 


the A. L. A. Booklist. 
Catalog of 1904. To be published early in 1912. 


$1.20); after publication, $1.50. 


A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy 


The following chapters are printed each as a separate pamphlet. 


Price, 10 cents each 


50 or more, 4 cents each 


I. American Library History. By C. K. Bouton. 
Il. Library of Congress. By W. W. Bishor. 
IV. The College and University Library. By J. I. Wyer, Jk. 


IX. Library Legislation. By W. F. Yusr. 
X11. Library Administration. By Artuur E. Bostwick. 
XV. Branch Libraries and Other Distributing Agencies. Ky Linna A, 


EASTMAN, 
XVII. CQrder and Accession Department. By F. F. Horrer. 


XX. Shelf Department. By Joseruine A. RATHBONE. 
XXII. Reference Department. Ky E. C. Riciiarpson, 
XXVI. Bookbinding. By A. L. 


List of Subject Headings for a Dictionary Catalog 


New edition, thoroughly revised. Edited by Mary J. Briccs, Three times materia! of 


previous edition. Cloth, reinforced, $2.50 ; carriage prepaid. 


Supplement to Kroeger’s Guide to Reference Books 


Includes books published rgog-1o. Uniform in style with the 


By Isapore G. MupGe. 


Guide. Price, 25 cents. 


Foreign Book Lists 


Compiled to help librarians in book selection for non-English reading patrons 


French. By J. C. Bracy. 25 cents. 
French Fiction. Ky We. Beer and Mme. Cornu. § cents. 
German. By EmMA GATTIKER. 50 cents. 

Hungarian. By |. Maup CAMPBELL. cents. 

Norwegian and Danish. By AkNne KILDAL. 25 cents. 
Swedish. By VALFrRip PALMGREN. 25 cents. 
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One of the seven-story steel stacks 
Harvard Law School Library 


Fireproof Library Stacks 


and Furniture 


TEEL furnishings are especially 
Not only 


fireproof, but more sanitary, durable, 


suited to libraries. 


convenient, attractive and relatively 


more economical than the wooden 


type. 

We build for library use steel desks, 
tables, card index cabinets, racks for 
and book 


newspapers magazines, 


trucks, filing cabinets—everything to 
render libraries fireproof in fact as 
well as name. 

Operating the largest Metal Furni- 
ture factories in the world and main- 
taining a special department of library 
designing, we are prepared to give 
librarians and architects the nest ser- 


vice obtainable. 


SEN 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, New York 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 


9-15 ParRK PLace, New York. 
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MAGGS BROTHERS 


109 Strand, - - London, England 


CARRY ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
CHOICEST STOCKS IN ENGLAND O| 


Fine and Rare 


Books, Prints and Autographs 


Specially interesting Catalogues in each section (many illustrated) 
regularly issued. These Catalogues appeal especially to the Con 
noisseur, Collector, and Antiquarian. 


LIBRARY AGENCIES UNDERTAKEN 


Customers’ desiderata searched for and reported free of charge. 


Commissions executed at the principal London and Paris auction sales. 


ITEMS OF RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY VEARS 


27 and 29 We 250 St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedtord St, Strand 
Library Agents 


YUPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

ne contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams, 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 


conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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= HENRY JOHN BROWN 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institution: 
and k Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Phil: - 
sopnical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes: 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods « 
ve delivered, either.free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers anc 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipmenw 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble tc 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special! attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mai! from New Yor 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Yori 


Agency. | 


& F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he ts always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale ef their 
publications. 
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BOOKBINDINC—-WORTH WHILE TO LIBRARIANS 


Ww" H thirty years’ experience in the business of Bookbinding, and realizing the progressiveness of 
Librarians, in this line as well as other important features of library matters, I am fully pre 

pared to do your work in the best, cheapest and most economica! manner, giving you at the same time 
prompt service. 

I use only acid-free leather (made special for me), and other best materials adapted for Library 
work. 

As asample I offer to rebind, free of charge, 2 vols., 12mos, sent me prepaid 

I cordially invite Librarians and others interested, to visit me at my new fire proof bindery, the 
largest and best equipped bindery in the United States. . 

You will always find me in the bindery, as I supervise all the work. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 
IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 
Cor. Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, - NEWARK, N. J. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


If you want the s/rongest Binding on your Library Books you 


should try the DURA, which is an improvement on the Wales’ 


Pat., June 7, 1898, and it can be had in any Style or Material. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


was grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any» 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and wher 
vooks can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowes: 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA. JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates 


SAND FOR CATALOGU! 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application, 
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ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS NUMERALS. 


RAR 
_ DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. — 
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Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N, 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co, Springfield, Mass. 
BINDING. 
Angel Guardian Press. Bostcn, Mass. 
H. Blackwell, roth St, and University Pl., N, Y. 
City. 

gtt-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 

A, Geist 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 

Ww. G, Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E 2sth St, N. Y. City. 

Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. 

C. A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Old books rebound. 

J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Barrett Bindery Co. Chicago, Ill. Torsion Binder 
for reading tables. 

Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bureau, Boston, New York 
F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


Wels Binder Co., Toledo, O. 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, pee. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and atten 
Geo, B. Meleney & Co.. 119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, _, J 
eorge Stikeman, 55 W. 26th St., N. Y. City.. 
CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Berlin Photographic Co., 305 Av., N. Madison Y. City, 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos Co., 119 2sth St., N. Y. City. 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co. Jamestown, N. Y. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 
nary Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


.. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 


The Macy Co., 343 Boagdeen, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A, . McClurg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., roo William St.. New York. 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 

Clipper Mfg. Co., New York, 

Cushman & Dennison, 244 W N_ Y. City. 
Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., 
Ww. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
. E. Waterman & Co., Y. Cit 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, 


Rochester, 


23d St., 


Brooklyn. 


Mass. 


LADDERS. 

Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., 

Putnam & Co., 244 Water St.. N. Y. C 

LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 

Vawman & Erbe Mfg. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 


OOKS.—AIll out-of-print books 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


Chicago. 
ity. 


Bibliography Spanish-American 
Literature 
Absolutely unique, contains 
printed in the Aemanic Ker 
receipt of so cents. 
ALFRED COESTER 
1081 Park Place, Brooklyn, 


titles Origina 
Sent postpaid « 


1912 


fifteen 


furnish 


ly 


N.Y. 


RUSSIAN AND JEWISH BOOKS 


are supplied to the New York, Chicago, 
etc., Public Libraries, by 


M. CUREWITCH 


Bookseller and Importer 


202 East Broadway. New York 


Write for Catalogues 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


Send your “* Wants”’ to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York 
MEDICAL 
ITALIAN, books com 
HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 

BOOKS and other Domestic 


Animals 


Catalogues on Application 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION: 


A SPECIALTY 
Largest Stock in Existence 

Ww. H. LOWDERMILK & CO. 

1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 


Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers. 


Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con 
to us will receive careful attention 


EXPERT 


Special 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 


Secondhand and New. 
Write for Catalogue. 
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H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and Genera! Agents in 
Europe for Prvate Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


Wits long in Library Ageney, ts can promise the oest care, 
and discretion in everything relating to | } and iv sma!l matters as well as great. 
Betab) hed "1816. 


4 Monthly Catalogu: of Second-Hand Books Sotheran’s Price-Curvent of Literatur:,”) post 


140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: Londom 
Telegraphic BOOKMEN, LONDOB. UNIOGDE and 4 BO, 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of Library Books 


DOM ESTIC. Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Stechert, G, E.. & Co., 151-155 West 4) St., New 
Am. — 3518 Franklin Ave. St Tesh. 


. | Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar itn lowa 
Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. j (Books about lows amd the early West.) 


> 
St, New Booksellers, 33°37 Union Library Association, Fifth Ave. New” 
Bjdrck and Bérj W. 28th St. New York York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Boston Book Co., Boston, 
magazine 


—? = Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Foreign Books "Fifth Ave. and a7th England. » 14-26 Joho Bright St, Bir 


Britncll. A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. BH. and 51 Broad St.. Onterd, Eng. 


Holland. 

Campbell, William Pa (Americans peockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 

431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. Ellis, Messrs, 29 New Bond St, London, Eng. 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 234 St., New York. | Fock, Buchhandlung 


| Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Vienna, 


Engelke. Geo., 8ss N. 


Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | ‘Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasne 14, Leipzig, Ger 

Geodspeed’s Bookshop, ga Park St., Boston, Mase. _ many. k 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St, Providence, R 1. Hiergomann, Karl W., Kénigutrasse 29, Leipsig, 

Humphrey, G. P., 6s Spring St., Rechester, N. Y. Hi bar Ch Farringdon St., London 

Hantting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 3S. = a d-hand and remainders.) 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me sei w. Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 

Chas. Co., 385 Washington Lemeke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
ke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New Y 

Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. Maggs Bree. 109 

Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, TL Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. | Nijho®, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 

Leeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. | olland. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
Stationers. Retail 2rs-221 Wabash Ave.; seller, Florence, (Americana, Incunabula, 


Wholesale E. Ohio St., Ch ‘ Mss. with out illuminations, Dante 
“books of every kind, artistical 


Books, rare 
bindings, prints, etc.) 
h, Bernard, 1; Grafton St, New Bod St, 
McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. London, England. 
Malkan, Henry, poy New York. Antiquariat Cates). 
John Arch St., Phila, Pa. Munich, Germany. ané 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) Prints Incunables, mse. “Base books, Prints.) 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. (Showrooms, Lenbechplets 6.) 190 cotslogues 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co.. 17 Ann St, New York. | Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 191-155 W. asth St.. New 
Rosenbach Co. 1320 Walnet St. York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mes, Early ) | Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 


W.C.. (Americans and Economics.) 
Em.. 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France 
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Our Library Department offers 
Good Books at Good Prices 


Lincoln’s Writings. 8 vo's : 
Daniel Webster’s Letters . 
Singleton—Dutch New York 


Franklin’s Writings. 10 vols. 
De Tocquéville’s Democracy. 2 vols. ‘ 
Parkman’s Works, 13 vols 


Wack’s Congo Free State . ‘ 
Sladen’s Carthage and Tunis, 2 vols. 
Rutherford’s John Peter Zenger . 
Gwyn—Fishing Holidays . 
Watson—Heart of a Garden 


Carnegie—Empire of Business. Half leather. 


Tarbell—Life of Lincoln. 4 vols. . . 
Wild Flowers of Selborne . : : 
Martin—Awakening of China 
Howe—Puritan Republic . 
Lydekker—Mostly Mammals 

Taylor—On Two Continents 
Thackeray—Stray Papers . 
Library of Modern Cooking. § vols. 
Washington’s Letters and Recollections ‘ 
Ballard’s Deed Forms 
Instruction in Real Estate and Insurance 
New International Encyclopedia. 22 vols., 


inc. one yearbook. Full mor. New. 


All Books Sent Subject to Approval 
Transportation Charges Prepaid 
Estimates Furnished on New and Old Books 


HENRY MALKAN 
New York's Lardet A Broadway and 55 New St., New York 


Pub. Price Our Price 
$20.00 $4.50 
5.00 1.40 
3,50 1.10 
15.00 5.00 
5.00 1.25 
26.00 12,00 
3.50 75 
6.00 2.25 
9.00 2.50 
2.00 75 
2.50 1.10 
4,00 1.00 
15.00 7,50 
2.50 65 
4.80 2.25 
3.50 75 
3.50 4.25 
3.50 1.00 
2.50 90 
2.00 60 
10.00 2.75 
2.50 90 
3,50 75 
3.50 1,50 
262.50 92,50 
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